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** My strength is as the strength of ten, 
Because my heart is pure." — Tennyson, 

CHAPTER I. 

COMING EVENTS. 

jlOOD gracious, Miss Jane ! weVegot boys enough 
without you wishing to turn yourself into one ; 

'-' it all comes of your never caring to play with 
dolls. Come away from that window, do now, there's a 
dear ! And just mind the children whilst I go down for the 
milk." 

" Miss Jane " came away from the window. I'here was 
a great deal to be seen from that nursery window in the 
square, even on a dull, grey November afternoon, like that 
on which this history opens ; and the little individual of 
twelve years old, appealed to by nurse, saw more sometimes 
than many others saw, because she had three eyes — that is 
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to say, a mind's eye as well as one on either side of her 
nose. She stood in the middle of a family ; above her were 
Bertie, and Barbara, and Roger ; below her were Sybil, and 
Molly, and Baby, the three who now challenged her atten- 
tion since nurse had left them in her charge, and they all 
seemed determined to show her how much they needed her 
care. 

Sybil, the pretty five-year-old, began it by seizing the fat 
baby in her arms, and trying her utmost to hoist her from 
the rug, where she was seated calmly poking tiny fingers 
through the high fire-guard; whereupon Molly, Sybil's 
junior by two years, came to the rescue by seizing baby's 
legs, and pulling against Sybil. Loud were the screams; 
instantaneous was Jane's help. In one minute she had 
released the small victim, and hushing her soothingly whilst 
she seated herself in nurse's rocking-chair, she said in tones 
of authority — 

" There ! now be good, both of you, and sit down here 
on the rug, and I'll tell you a story till school-room tea- 
time." 

A profound stillness reigned at once. Sybil's bright eyes 
were dilated in anxious expectation, as she cuddled down 
against the sister whose stories were endless, and wonderful 
exceedingly. Molly seated herself at the other end of the 
rug, her red legs straight out in front of her ; her fat hands 
smoothing her pinafore, which, like the little puckered-up 
face, was slightly ruffled from the struggle. But there was 
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-** Before I begin," said Jan^, gravely and impressivel)', 
" I have something to say to yon, , You must never take up 
baby as if she were a cracker, and pull her almost in two, 
as you did just now ; it might hurt her one day. And that 
reminds me of my story of the shrimp, which I am going to 
tell you now. Once upon a time there was a little shrimp 
that had never been boiled brown, and it always wished to 
be, because it d'dn't like being grey. Little grey shrimps 
jump about in rock-pools at the sea-side, under green sea- 
weed. Little reddish-brown shrimps come up in a dish at 
nursery tea-time at the sea-side, with long whiskers and black- 
bead eyes ; and nurse says, * Off with their heads,' and puts 
them between bread and butter, and munches them up." 

" Poor 'ittle simps ! ' soliloquised Molly the pensive. 

" It was a very stoppid swimp to want to be boiled ! " said 
Sybil, indignant at such folly. 

"Ah, yes! but don't you know" — and here Jane's chin 
rested on baby's downy head, and her bright eyes peered 
into the red coals under the singing kettle — " things that 
wish for what they can't get are often stupid. This shrimp 
had no whites to its eyes and an enormous number of legs ; 
and so it was always wishing for whites, and not so many 
kgs ; and one day it saw a man coming along through the 
water, with a great big net. The man was a shrimper, with 
ever so many little hungry children at home ; and he used 
to walk through the splish-splash waves along the sands 
every day, pushing his great big net before him to catch the 
little shrimps, and then he sold them to the fishmonger and 
bought bread and butter for his childrea Well, this little 
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shrimp, as soon as he saw the net, what do you think he did ? 
Went with one hop, skip, and a jump out of his beautiful 
pool in the rocks on to the sands all amongst, the sea-foam, 
and the next minute he was in the man's net with a crowd 
of live things. You never saw such funny things — horrid 
things some of them were— ugh 1 " — here Jane so screwed 
up her face, and stared so intently into the fire, that Sybil 
and Molly followed her gaze with a sort of shudder, as if sca- 
monsteis lay hidden behind the coals, or were lurking u^*. 
the chimney. Seeing the effect produced, the narrator con- 
tinued : " There were soft things with no legs, there were 
hard things all legs, there were things with big eyes and no 

bodies scarcely " Here her voice was sepulchral, and 

before she could get any further through the crowd of hor 
rors the up-stairs bell rang, and at the same moment nurse 
appeared, panting, after an ascent of sixty stairs, weighted 
with the loaf and the milk. 

" That's schoolroom tea. Miss Jane," she puffed out. 

" But it's the little swimp story ! '• shrieked out Sybil ;" and 
we've got to the horrid sings all soft — ^and big eyes ! " 

"I can't go on now," said Jare, rising majestically, and 
depositing baby on the lap of nurse, who was dropping 
brown sugar into mugs with a slightly ruffled countenance, 
" I must finish it another day. Nurse has just spoilt the 
whole thing ! " 

" My dear ! I can't help thinking you know, as I often 
tell you, that you'd better tell them stories about good little 
boys and girls," said nurse, gently lifting Molly on to the 
chair beside her, and diverting her thoughts from the hor* 
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rors of the sea, by a plate of bread and treacle; "because 
they both take on so after they go to bed, and even in their 
little dreams — ^about the tales you tell them." 

" Good little boys and girls ! " repeated Jane contempt- 
uously, as she stood in the doorway ; " that just shows 
what you know about it all ! The shrimp had to go 
through — ^you don't know what ! But he came out at last," 
with which she vanished, leaving Sybil, who was more keen 
after the shrimp, and less keen after bread and treacle than 
Molly, almost aghast at the sudden climax. 

" Came out of what, nurse ? " she asked eagerly. 

" Out of the bread and butter, dearie, I daresay ; the 
bread and butter was not shut up enough ; so out came 
the shrimp before nurse could eat it" But Sybil felt by 
no means convinced that nurse had settled the romance of 
the shrimp quite in the same way that Jenny would have 
done it 

Whilst Jane had been with the nursery children Barbara 
was having last words with the governess. Miss Brewer. 
Suppose we take a peep into the schoolroom, Barbara's 
domain—*' Queen Barbara," as the boys call her. It was 
a room on the first landing, half-way up to the drawing- 
room, and if it had been all glass it would have been the 
conservatory ; but it was solid brick and mortar, with no 
glass whatever, except one large window, which looked out 
on to a dead wall and down on to the kitchen skylight 
below. AVhat a cosy room that was, with its ugly brown 
paper, and little scrawly red pattern over it ! Hideous was 
that paper when Freiich verbs would not get themselves 
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learnt ; picturesque was it when lesson books were stowed 
away into the curtained bookcase, and school-room tea was 
on the table. And who ever sat in a more luxuriously 
comfortable chair than Uncle Humphre/s ? — being the one 
easy chair, capacious, made of dark wicker-work, very low 
and roomy, amply-cushioned — so-called because Uncle 
Humphrey had presented them with it, and he would sit in 
no other when he was there ; and if you want to know 
who he is, you must wait a little while; you will know 
more of him presently. That was a dear old house — the 
home of the Bertrams ; they thought it must be one of 
the happiest homes in London. It was a house with a 
wide staircase and large landings, and many corners ; an 
old house with a history attached to it, no doubt, because 
many people had lived and died there, and every person 
has a story of his own ; many little children, before the 
Bertrams were even thought of, had played about the 
passages ; and perhaps some of their fun and laughter had 
lingered after them in the nooks and comers ; and perhaps, 
too, those people who had lived brave sweet lives in that 
house may have left behind them an influence like a great 
smile, for it was such a happy home ! 

Queen Barbara stood on the school-room rug with the 
toasting-fork in her hand — ^fair-faced, smooth-haired, bright- 
eyed Barbara ; slight, and not so tall as she might be, 
seeing she was fifteen, but nobody ever wished her to be 
anything but what she was — so thought Jane. Miss 
Brewer stood buttoning her last glove button, smiling into 
the earnest face close to her own, as she said— 
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"I would not trouble myself about it, if I were you, 
Barbara. You say .that your father and mother have said 
nothing to you, so why trouble yourself beforehand ? You, 
the practical, sensible Barbara ! " 

- It was a comfortable face, and a comfortable voice, and 
her pupil did not look quite so thoughtful as before Miss 
Brewer had spoken when she made answer-r- 

" Ah 1 but there have been hints and whispers. Mother 
has been talking about a new carpet for the bedroom 
opposite the boys', and father has had letters in the same 
handwriting over and over again. This morning he had 
one, and he gave it to mother to read, and he said, ' Seven- 
teen ; a year older than Roger.' And I know I am right," 
added Barbara in a tone of despair ; " it is what I have 
always seen in the distance since that bank failed last year. 
It is a medical pupil coming, who will six)il everything ! 
and then what shall we do ? " 

Barbara's face was flushed, and she stabbed a slice of 
bread with the toasting fork. 

" Never say that before the thing comes, dear," replied 
her governess quietly, " and when it comes you will know 
what to do. If you are right you must try to make it 
pleasant for your father and mother, who will scarcely like 
it more than you do. But as all this may be fancy — why, 
be the boys' bright Queen Barbara whose sun must always 
shine in her kingdom, and whose toast must never burn as 
yours is doing now. Good-night, my child." 

A warm embrace followed, to the imminent peril of the 
toast, as Barbara said — 
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" I believe nothing ever bothered you one bit 1 You 
must have been placid when you were a baby — placid in 
the schoolroom — what granny would call *a dear sweet 
girl ' as you grew up, and now the nice thing that you 
always are: Did you ever have any little bothers since 
you cut your teeth ? " 

Yes ; Miss Brewer thought she might count up some ; 
but she must spend no more time philosophising, for the 
kettle on her own hearth would be boiling over, and she 
had work to do afterwards. Then Barbara finished toast- 
ing, rang the upstairs bell, and ran up to the drawing-room 
to see if Bertie had come in. In the drawing-room she 
found more than she had expected. There was her 
mother, whom she had expected to see ; but she was not, 
as usual at that time, seated in the sofa corner by the fire 
knitting. The lamp was on the table already, and Dr. 
Bertram, who was rarely home from his medical rounds so 
early in the evening, was there, and he and Mrs. Bertram 
were deep in conversation with a stranger, an elderly 
gentleman, who was saying as Barbara entered the room — 

" I know very little of the boy myself, but I am con- 
vinced it will be of the greatest advantage — " here Bar- 
bara's appearance interrupted him. She was about to beat 
a hasty ret. eat when her father called out : 

" Barbara ! if schoolroom tea is ready, bring a cup to 
Mr. Maynard." 

Quicker than she came up, she went down again to the 
schoolroom. There, full length on the rug lay Bertie — 
Bertie of the irrepressible spirits, whose health was too 
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delicate to allow mm to go to Marlborough yet with Roger, 
and whose mind was bent upon following his father's foot- 
steps, and who even now had a newspaper spread open 
before him, on which he was carefully dissecting the re- 
mains of the last stickle-back caught in the Botanical 
Gardens last summer, died on this day in November, a 
victim to over care. Jane, curled up in Uncle Humphrey's 
chair, was intently watching the anatomical arrangement 
going on below her. 

" Here comes Bab ! clear away now," sang out Jenny ; 
" oh Bertie 1 don't use my spoon for its eyes, please ! Oh I 
you nasty, horrid boy ! you've thrown it on the bread and 
butter — the fishy — finny spoon ! " 

Bertie rolled over on his side in convulsions of laughter 
at this result of a random shot from the rug below ; but 
Barbara stood by the tea-tray, and grasping the tea-pot said, 
with a great groan : 

" Who do you think is in the drawing-room ? " 

Bertie sent his fish-bones into the corner, and pulling 
himself up into a sitting posture, clasped his knees as he 
said " Who ? " whilst Jane's face lit up as she gasped out, 
" Uncle Humphrey 1 " 

*' Uncle Humphrey f^^ reiterated Bertie, with a touch of 
scorn. " You goose ! When you know he does not leave 
Bombay till next month. Go on, Bab — who is it ? " 

"I have not the remotest idea," she replied. "All I 
know is that it is an old old man whom we have never 
seen before ; and the drawing-room is lighted up for him, 
and father and mother don't look a bit like themselves 
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somehow, and this is the mystery. I feel sure of it ! We 
laughed at you, Jenny, don't you remember, when you said 
ten days ago that you felt something coming — you felt it 
in your bones—" 

"In your dorsal fin," broke in Bertie with unmoved 
countenance, and eyes still fixed on the Queen in anxious 
expectation. 

" We said it was one of your fancies," she continued, 
"and then all those letters came, always in the same 
writing ; and father looked at mother yesterday and 
smiled when I said how glad I was that we were not like 
Dr. Brierley's family, whose father is obliged to have two 
pupils because he is not rich. And father said, * Nobody 
is rich in the present day. We must all put our shoulder 
to the wheel.' And I expect it has come to us now ! " 

"What has ? the wheel in the shape of an old old man? 
Jolly pupil ! " said Bertie. 

Barbara explained that the visitor in the drawing-room 
had no doubt come to make preliminary arrangements on 
behalf of the coming boy ; then suddenly she recollected 
the cup of tea. Anxiously she pleaded with Bertie to take 
it to him. Bertie agreed conditionally ; that he might 
infuse some of his chemicals in the cheering beverage, 
which should neither poison it nor colour it, but which 
might effectually prevent that old old man from ever again 
desiring refreshment at five o'clock in that establish- 
ment; nay, might even have the desired effect of filling 
him with wholesome fears for the safety of the imaginary 
pupiU 
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" If you won't let me do that, I'll ask him straight out 
who he is ! " declared Bertie. 

Barbara appealed to Jane, who objected, on the score of 
a very shabby frock, and grumbled accordingly, but took it 
nevertheless, not seeing that Bertie crept upstairs, and 
waited outside. 

" This is my second daughter," he heard in his father's 
j voice, and he wondered how Jenny liked it when the 

stranger said, " Ah, Fergus is very fond of little girls." 
Then Jenny, with flaming cheeks, shot out of the room 
again, giving Bertie a warning word as she passed him, to 
the effect that " he was just going, and Bertie had better 
look sharp or he would be caught." Bertie only had time 
to wrap himself in the heavy curtain which hung on one 
side of the drawing-room door when it opened, and he 
heard his mother say in that dear way of hers — 

" You may rely on his having a mother's care, and being 
treated like one of my own children," 

To which the elderly gentleman replied, "My dear 
madam, I believe it." Then he went away down the stairs 
with Dr. Bertram, and Bertie slowly unrolling the curtain, 
disclosed himself to the eyes of his astonished mother. 

" I was not listening, mother, but I could not help hear- 
ing. Who is Fergus ? Barbara 's in a state, and Jenny's 
nose is red with excitement, and we want you." The boy 
twined his arm into hers, and together they went down to 
the school-room, where, at the same moment. Dr. Bertram 
joined them. 

Dr. Bertram's patients used to say he >vas their sunshine 
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but to his children he was more than sunshine; he was 
their strong help in all things great and small, just as 
their mother in her loving tenderness was a strong help 
in another way. No hour in the day was more looked 
forward to by the Bertrams than this hour, when the 
mother always came into the schoolroom, before having the 
little ones down in the drawing-room. The father would 
come in, too, when he was home so early — a very rare event, 
and one that always brought an extra gleam of light into 
Barbara's face, which, however, was ver}' grave at the 
present moment ; Jane's was hot, as she smarted still from 
the misnomer " little girl." 

Bertie spoke before any one else. 

" Father, I was in the curtain outside the drawing-room 
just now, and I heard what mother said on the landing to 
that gentleman. I couldn't help it I didn't mean to 
listen, but I couldn't get away in time. And now, won't 
you tell us who Fergus is ? " 

Then Dr. Bertram tried to frown, but not succeeding, he 
smiled instead, and told the boy, who always spoke out and 
came to the front on all occasions, that he had not in- 
tended yet a while to announce the change that was com- 
ing ; but now, as Bertie had himself hurried things on in a 
measure, they should hear all. They all knew, he went on, 
that he had had heavy losses in the past year — losses which 
no crowd of eager patients, dense enough as it was already, 
would make up for many years ; they all knew, also, that, 
situated as he was, the father of a large family, to whom he 
wished to give such an education as would make them 
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useful men and women in their generation, there must 
needs be heavy expenses to meet ; and so the long and 
the short of it was that he intended taking a pupil, one 
Fergus MacNair, who was coming up to London after 
Christmas; and when he had passed his preliminary 
examination was to study medicine at the hospital where 
Dr. Bertram's name had been well known for the last 
twenty years. Mr. Maynard, the boy's guardian, wished 
him to be in a real home, with a family who would make 
him feel one of themselves. Dr. Bertram was not a man 
of many words when anything unwelcome had to be com- 
municated, and now he was silent. Barbara was silent, 
cutting her toast into many little pieces, and apparently 
intent upon fitting them all into the centre of her plate. 
Bertie took a deep draught of tea, and then asked whether 
it would be for always ? 

" Well, until he has completed his course at the hospital, 
I hope," said Dr. Bertram, decidedly ; then, glancing at 
his watch, he started up, adding that he had two or three 
professional calls to make in the neighbourhood ; but in 
passing his second daughter's chair he put his hands o'^ 
her shoulders, and looking down into the somewhat wistful 
face, he said : " And what is my dreamer of dreams think- 
ing about ? " 

She put her arms round his neck, and pulled his head 
down close to hers that she might whisper. He looked 
puzzled for a moment; then, raising his head, made 
answer : " No, mamma says he is to have the other room ; 
so the attic will be safe. Are you satisfied ? " 

c 
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Yes, more than satisfied ; for that attic was a wonderful 
stronghold of Jane's. To the others it was merely a 
garret, containing lumber and an ancient tailless rocking- 
horse. Ah ! but they did not know where she used to 
ride to on that horse. 

" That boy won't be here in the Christmas holidays, will 
he ? " asked Barbara of her father, as his hand was on the 
door. 

"Yes, Bab, he will," was the reply. " You are thinking* 
that Roger will not relish it ; whereas, I am thinking that 
for Roger it may be a great gain, as Fergus MacNair is a 
worker, and so perhaps somebody else may be fired to 
work at his holiday-task." 

He had gone before Barbara could answer, which per- 
haps was well for all ; for if ever a cloud arose between her 
and her father it was on the subject of Roger and school- 
work. She was very jealous for that brother ; she gloried 
in him ; so did they all. He was first in athletics, captain 
of his house-eleven, captain in the football twenty, but he 
loved not books. His father chafed sorely sometimes; 
as, for instance, when the report came and bore no testi- 
mony to any brilliant progress in point of studies. It was 
in vain at such moments for Bertie to speak of signal 
successes in the field chronicled by the school magazine. 

The mother noted Barbara's rising colour as the girl 
suppressed a strong impulse to speak up for her favourite 
brother. " I am so sorry, dears— so very sorry," said Mrs. 
Bertram, before she left them to go into the drawing- 
room and play with the little ones, " that this should be 
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such a disagreeable prospect to you all. You must try and 
help your father and me by making the best of it, for it is 
not pleasant to us either ; it is a case of duty, and we must 
do it." 

" Isn't it pleasant to you and father ? " cried out Bertie, 
in his hearty, impetuous way ; " then we will make it so ! 
I know I shall like him if he hasn't red hair and freckles, and 
if he doesn't pitch into my laboratory. I wonder if he knows 
how to make toffee." But when his mother had gone 
Bertie looked up sideways out of his soft grey eyes at 
Barbara, and said : " Poor queen ! she doesn't much like 
it, does she ? " 

Barbara pushed herself away from the tea-table, and 
subsided into Uncle Humphrey's chair. It was the seat 
that was always taken when weighty matters at home or 
abroad were about to be discussed, so that the words, 
" Take Uncle Humphrey's chair," had come to mean 
amongst themselves that Parliament was about to be 
sit 

** It is very, very^ very horrid ! " she exclaimed ; " he will 
be in the way of everything ; how can we ever be all the 
same jolly party with a strange Scotch boy in the middle 
of us all ? How shall we ever get talks with father in the 
evening, when he will have to coach this pupil ? And when 
Roger hears that we shall have this Fergus hanging about 
all the Christmas holidays what will he say ? And then the 
theatricals ! Of course he will be wanting to act, and will 
just spoil it all ! Make toffee indeed ! I shall never let 
him come in here on Saturday afternoons." 

c 2 
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"Yes you will, if we can get him to stir," suggested 
Bertie ; " and look here, we don't know that he's not 
nice." 

" Yes, I do," protested unreasonable Barbara, petulantly. 
" I know exactly what he will be — tall, bony, carroty, out- 
growing all his clothes, and talking broad Scotch. It's 
horrid^ Bertie, to have strangers coming to live in one's 
home, and you and Jenny both think so too, and won't say 
so. I am honest and speak my mind. You know you are 
both on my side really." 

" Well, you see I can't be, if you mean to bully him," 
said Bertie, leaning his chin on his hands, " because I told 
the mother I'd like him." 

" I don't mean to bully him," objected Barbara, colour- 
ing up as though the purity of her queenly dignity were 
stained by the very imputation ; " but I know this, that 
you can't make yourself like any one." 

"Yes, you can, though," maintained Bertie; "there was 
that old gardener who used to cut the grass in the square. 
I couldn't bear him once upon a time ; I always thought 
he was as sour as his face, till one day he found that beau- 
tiful carcase of a rat — don't you remember ? — rand he gave 
it to me, and we both of us had a regular good talk about 
it because it was such a rum thing finding it there ; and 
after I boiled it and skinned it,^ and scraped it — don't you 
remember ? — and prepared the skeleton, I gave him one of 
the ribs that fell out, and he had it mounted for a pin, and 
A'e have been chums ever since." 

" Ah, yes ! you might get to like an old gardener," 
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observed Barbara, meditatively, thinking that the threatened 
inmate was a more difficult matter in the way of liking. 

"Jenny, why don't you speak?" said Bertie, turning 
round on his elbow. " Something's coming, surely after all 
this while." 

" Well, I've been thinking," she said in a quaint, decided 
manner, " and this is what I think : now that Unck^ 
Humphrey's coming home nothing will ever be very bad 
again." 

A smile of extreme content rippled all over her face at 
the very thought of the ship that would soon be steaming 
homewards, although Bertie again reminded her that it had 
not left Bombay yet. 

" I know — I know," she said, nodding her head, " but 
still he's coming." 

" I don't see that he will be able to make things better," 
said the desponding Barbara, "because after three years 
grandmamma will be wanting him always." 

** But still, he will be somewhere about," said Jane, in a 
most comforting tone ; " there will be no sea between, and 
he will make everything right" 




CFTAPTER II. 




UNCLE AND NIECE. 

HERE was a house which the Bertrams loved 
almost as much as their own home, and that was 
their grandmother's house at Croydon. Now 
this grandmamma Maxwell was the mother of their Uncle 
Humphrey, "than whom a greater or a better man has 
never lived, my dears," she would often say ; and verily her 
grandchildren believed her, as well they might, for if ever 
there was a brave, true-hearted gentleman who did his duty 
and had a gentle word and a helping hand for every one 
that man was Uncle Humphrey. Jane used to say that he 
was Hercules, King Arthur, and Henry V. rolled into one. 
Barbara said he was just Uncle Humphrey and that was 
enough ; there never had been and there never would be 
another like him, so why call him by any other name ? 
Bertie always maintained it was ten thousand pities he was 
not a doctor. And Roger ? well, Roger rarely said much 
about him ; it was not his way to talk, but he and his uncle 
wore like two boys together — two brothers. Marlborough 
alone would have been a strong bond, if there had been no 
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other link, for Uncle Humphrey was an old Marlburian, 
and his name lived there still as the name of a " good 
man all round " — even as the life of those past school-days 
throbbed and thrilled still through him, in spite of the 
fourteen years that had gone since the day that he said 
good-bye to the Wiltshire Downs. There was the name 
" Humphrey Maxwell " cut on the desk in the House class- 
room, looking almost as fresh as though it were only done 
yesterday ; and there beneath it had the nephew inscribed 
" Roger Maxwell Bertram," with a mighty resolve to follow 
close upon the heels of his uncle in all things athletic, but 
whether he would tread in his footsteps along that march 
of intellect which would lead him to the upper sixth was a 
matter of vague speculation in Roger's mind. 

Seeing all this enthusiasm for Uncle Humphrey we can 
in some degree understand what the young Bertrams felt 
three years ago when it was announced that he was going- 
out to India. They were all staying at their grandmother's 
at the time, for her house had indiarubber walls, and could 
expand to take in any number, as her own dear capacious 
old heart could stretch itself to take in any number of 
children to be loved. Her son's heart was just such 
another — very large, very soft, and very strong. Well can 
the Bertrams remember that afternoon on which the news 
came to them. It was a hot summer day, and they were 
sitting beneath the oak-tree at the end of the lawn, eating 
strawberries ; the little ones were with nurse in the kitchen- 
garden down below, for there was a steep descent by a 
winding path from the flowers to the vegetables in that 
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garden. Grandmamma was seated in the open drawing* 
room window, reading and napping alternately. Suddenly, 
through the garden-door, and across the hall, the children 
under the oak saw the house-door open, and Uncle Hum- 
phrey come in. They saw him pass straight along the 
corridor to the drawing-room, only nodding to them on his 
way, and then the dear, drowsy figure in the window dis- 
appeared from the picture frame of Venetian blinds and 
muslin curtains, and there was a silence and a stillness ; no 
one went in and no one came out. Even Roger, intent on 
waxing his cricket-bat, glanced towards the drawing-room 
window and the garden-door occasionally, and said at 
last : 

"There must be something up with granny or Uncle 
Humphrey, for the church -clock has chimed the hymn-tune 
witliout her putting her head out as she always does, to 
say, * Listen, dears, to the sweet old tune,* and Nep has 
barked under the drawing-room window for the last five 
minutes without Uncle Humphrey taking any notice of 
him." 

Now, there was living with old Mrs. Maxwell a certain 
Beatrice. She was not her daughter, and she was not her 
niece, nor in fact any "relation," as people say; but Mrs. 
Maxwell had told her grandchildren of relationships as 
strong as blood, and stronger, and she always called Beatrice 
her child. 

The Bertrams could not remember "grandmamma's" 
without Beatrice j she was an essential part of the life, and 
the light, and the charm of that household. And at the very 
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moment that Roger made that remark about something bein .; 
up, they saw Beatrice pass quickly down the corridor froV.i 
the drawing-room, and turning quickly away from the 
garden-door, run up the staircase, as though she did not 
wish them to see her. 

Jane, whose sharp little eyes saw everything, was almost 
sure that she had been crying. All this afternoon is 
remembered so distinctly by the Bertrams, because it 
marked the first great event in their life ; and so, the hot 
sunshine, the lengthening shadows, the drowsy hum of 
bees, the luscious fragrance of strawberries, the laughter 
of children in the distance, made themselves into so many 
parts of one vivid picture. Then the old church-clock 
had chimed the quarter, and at the same instant Uncle 
Humphrey — alone — walked down the garden steps and 
across the lawn, and stood in their midst. He did not 
look as if he had been crying ; his was a face that seemed 
always to be able to catch a gleam of sunshine somehow, 
even on cloudy days. Certainly just now there was a 
trouble in his deep blue eyes, and his thick brown hair was 
tumbled as if he had been running his fingers through it 
many times, as he always did when perplexed. He stood 
in silence for a minute or two ; he pulled at the oak-leaves 
over his head, and he flung them into Barbara's lap ; then 
he helped himself to strawberries out of their cabbage-leaf, 
and at last he said suddenly — 

" I am going out to Bombay in October ; " whereupon 
Bertie, hitherto intently investigating on all fours the hole 
of a wild bee, at the top of the bank, rolled all the way 
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down to the bottom, and when he could find his breath 
demanded — 

" Who says so ? " 

Practical Barbara gasped out—* 

" For how long ? " 

Sturdy Roger groaned — 

" Why on earth are you going ? " 

Dreamy little Jane cried out — 

" Oh, Uncle Humphrey ! and your stories of the old 
heroes will all go away with you." 

Looking at them one and all in his honest cheery way, 
the uncle set to work to answer all these questions. 

" Who says so ? Well a stern mistress." 

" Not granny ! " almost shrieked Jane. 

"No, no," he laughed. "I mean Madam Necessity, 
twin-sister to the old law-giver Duty. Your favourite 
heroes knew them both well, Jenny, and my fine stories 
would be all humbug therefore if I did not make the 
attempt (at least) to go and do likewise. I hope not to be 
away for more than three years, Barbara — " 

O ! the chorus of wails that rose up into the summer air 
at those words ! It was enough to stun the bees and 
butterflies, and certainly it sent a robin flying from the 
adjacent rockery to the very top of the oak-tree. Three 
years ! why they seemed a lifetime to those four. 

" I shall be in the eleven by that time, perhaps," said 
Roger. 

" I hope you will," returned the uncle, " and you want 
to know why I am going? Because business calls me. 
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My partner, Mr. Bellairs, is coming home, too ill ever to 
go out there again ; and the juniors must have an older 
and more experienced head with them for a bit before they 
are left to themselves. So Bellairs will work here in my 
place, whilst I work out there in his, do you see ? A man*s 
business, whatever it may be, is his duty, so long as he has 
clean hands and a pure heart, — and he must go at it 
hammer and tongs, tooth and nail — and then, when those 
three years are gone " 

Here Uncle Humphrey stopped, and gave a great deep 
sigh, and looked away into the lower garden where nurse, 
with baby Molly in her arms, was playing at ball with 
Sybil ; but little Jane, as she stole her hand into his, fancied 
he was not thinking of nurse or Sybil. When he brought 
his eyes back again to the oak-tree there was Beatrice 
standing in its shadow with them — Beatrice in her cool 
white dress and shady hat, whose eyes were more gentle 
than ever that afternoon, and surely her smile had never 
been so sweet. 

" Oh, Beatrice ! " cried Barbara, " Uncle Humphrey is 
going away to India for three years." 

" Beatrice knows," whispered Jane. 

" I know, dear ; I know," said Beatrice, with the tiniest 
tremble about her mouth. 

Uncle Humphrey tilted Roger out of a garden-chair, and 
placed it for her, saying — 

"We must all be brave for grann/s sake — and good 
gracious ! what a great deal you all have to do whilst I am 
away. Roger will be working up to be captain of the 
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school — captain of the eleven — first in everything 
Barbara will be such a queen in the schoolroom, that I 
shall have to bow down on my knees before her." 

" No, no," in chorus, and loudest of all was Barbara's 
own voice. 

" Bertie will have blown himself and various members 
of the family into very little bits, with some of his experi- 
ments. Jenny will have read and learnt so much that she 
will care no more for the old stories of Arthur and Sir 
Galahad, Perseus and Andromeda." 

" I shall never grow too old for your heroes and herrins I " 
maintained Jenny, oracularly, at which Roger had shouted 
with laughter, and asked her why she did not say " bloaters " 
at once. Jane always turned a deaf ear to any aspersions 
on her imperfect pronunciation or spelling, so now she ad- 
dressed herself to her uncle, and said, with a very great 
sigh for a small maid of nine years — 

"But it will be so hard to be anything without you, 
Uncle Humphrey, for all that long time." 

Beatrice bent down and kissed her as she said this. 
Uncle Humphrey did the same the next moment, and 
muttered — 

"We are all more or less like Gideon's soldiers, * faint, 
yet pursuing ' — awfully faint though, sometimes." 

" Was that what Gideon's soldiers were ? " asked Roger, 
who had caught the words, although he was lying on his 
back on the grass since he had been so summarily turned 
out of the chair. " And they licked at last. I shall take 
that for my motto." 
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" FU paint it for you on your cardboard shield," cried 
Jenny, enthusiastically ; " the shield you wore in the play 
last Christmas ; and it will be like one of the old knights' 
.mottoes ! " 

" Humbug I " growled Roger. " I don't want to play 
with such a motto as that — thafs a motto to go into a 
scrimmage with — to run races with — to stand to one's 
wicket with." 

And Uncle Humphrey thought so too. But all this 
was more than three years ago ; and now he was coming 
home. 

Barbara, like most girls of fifteen, had one sworn friend 
— a bosom friend, who was to her what she thought no 
other companion could ever be. The very idea of ever 
having another friend was, in Barbara's eyes, almost sacri- 
lege ; for she felt sure that so long as life should last, so 
long would Daisy Mandeville be her one and only confi- 
dante. As the swift years go by Barbara will learn through 
a happy experience that if the mind grows and the life grows 
there will be nooks and corners for many friends — not one 
niche alone, to hold the one pedestal-exalted yf//wj Achates ; 
but her heart is not yet like her grandmother's in dimen- 
sions. There is time before her. 

Daisy Mandeville was the only child of a wealthy solicitor, 
living next door to Dr. Bertram ; and perhaps it was not 
entirely her fault that she was not quite so nice as she might 
have been, for there are many disadvantages in being an 
only child, more especially if you are a very pretty ont 
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large family. In the other hduse comfort and luxury reigned 
hand-in-hand. When the Bertram carpets began to look 
shabby a drugget was put down to cover all imperfections, 
and in no time the drugget would be as shabby as the car- 
pet In the Mandeville rooms everything that greeted the 
eye left nothing to be wished for. Things that " wanted 
doing " in the Bertrams* house often had to wait and wait 
for a convenient season, until that money ship should 
come in, of which Dr. Bertram always spoke so hopefully. 
With the Mandevilles if anything was out of repair the 
order only had to be given, and things were very soon as 
they should be. The conservatory on the landing was 
refreshed weekly by the best flowers procurable, and the 
effect was like fairyland when the house door was opened to 
the visitor, disclosing a paradise of flowers, whence floated 
down to the hall a paradise of scent. Whereas, on the other 
hand, Barbara declared that in their house any one might 
think there was a perpetual early dinner, from the lingering 
odours of roast and boiled, which to her fastidious nose 
lurked about its passages and corners. This — all this — was 
only since Barbara had begun to put away childish things — 
not that she had any intention of abjuring roast mutton or 
boiled beef, but her naturally sensible mind was so swayed 
by that other girl nature to whom she clung so closely that 
even her honest practical nose followed the bent of Miss 
Daisy's little flexible feature, and when it thought proper to 
turn up at the tip Barbara's followed the lead. The absurd 
part of all this was that had any outsider ventured to say 
one word which might hint at the Bertrams' house presenting 
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rather a contrast to the Mandevilles', Barbara would have 
been the first to be upon her dignity at once, and to stand 
up for what she would consider the honour of the dear old 
House. 

But we have left her for a long time waiting on the Mande- 
villes' doorsteps ; and now, the door is opened and she is 
in the flower-scented hall, from which she turns at once 
into the library, where she knows she will find Daisy, who 
works in that precious sanctum of her father's all the 
afternoon. Barbara has free access to her there ; Mrs. Man- 
deville is as fond of her, almost, as of her own daughter 

"I have not seen you for such an age, Daisy," she 
exclaimed, after the first warm greetings had been inter- 
changed, warm as if they had not met for months, " not 
since the day before yeste day ! You have not begun study 
yet ? " 

"I can only give you a quarter of an hour, darling," replied 
Daisy, "because I am doing some extra work to-day — 
examination work. What has happened since we last met ? 
* The gloom upon thy youthful cheeks speaks anything but 
joy.' But, joking apart, Bab, dear, what's the matter ? " 

" Matter ! " reiterated Barbara, sinking into a great leathern 
arm-chair. " Oh, Daisy, I scarcely know how to tell you ! 
Father is going to take a pupil — to live in the house— very 
Ikely for years." 

Daisy's eyebrows went up as she asked " Why ? " 

" Because father lost so much money in that bank last 
year that he says he must do something of the sort." 

Daisy's next question was : " Who is he ? " 

D 
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^'Feigus MacNair is his name. He lives in Edinburgh 
with his mother. His guardian came to see father about 
him ; he will come soon after Christmas — aright into the 
middle of the holidays — ^and all the fiin — ^and everything. 
Home will not be like home any more ! " 

Daisy had been seated with her head on her hand, making 
marks with her pencil on the paper before her, evidently 
deep in thought As Barbara sprang up out of the arm- 
chair with a gesture of impatience on uttering her last words, 
Daisy said decisively, as she rose also : " Barbara, dear, be^ir 
this in mind ; he must not be allowed to encroach — this 
boy. I mean," she continued seeing that Barbara was 
somewhat puzzled, " some old friends of papa's did the 
very same thing once, took in a boy to educate with their 
own, and he became such a favoiuite that the poor son 
was completely snubbed." Barbara winced as she once 
more had a vision of the clever hard-working pupil becom- 
ing the apple of her father's eye, whilst Roger remained low 
down in his form. 

" Hold your own, Barbara," most emphatically said the 
strong-minded liftle counsellor, "hold your own in the 
schoolroom — remember that you reign supreme there out of 
school hours. I think it might be a good plan never to 
admit him there. How old is he ? " 

" Seventeen— but oh ! Daisy— I don't think I could." 

"Yes, you could, my dear! he will dine late; I really 
don't see why you should treat him as one of your own 
brothers. Z?^ remember what I told you the other day, 
when we were discussing characters, that if a girl of fifteen 
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is no\. firm she is treated just like a child. You are not a 
little girl, Barbara ! You must use all your influence, and 
make those around you feel that you have a w/7/." Daisy 
here put her arm round her, and the two friends stood 
locked together, Barbara looking into the mirror over the 
mantelpiece, not at her own face, but at the fascinating 
little face beside it. 

"People with w/7/j," continued Daisy, "can do — oh! 
they can do so much ; with a will — and with heads on their 
shoulders — and with — " she stopped short. 

" With money," put in Barbara ; " never mind, Daisy, I 
know you meant that." 

" Well, yes, I did," said her friend frankly. 

"What can they do ?" asked the credulous and adoring 
Barbara, who was very dismal that afternoon. 

"Why, they can do anything they like, I have heard 
papa say so," replied Daisy, the colour rising in her 
face, " and you know j^ou have a will, Bab, and a good 
strong head, too. So do promise me that you will 
not let this Fergus upset everjrthing — that you will not 
let him be free and easy, and all that sort of thing, 
you know," with which comprehensive climax Daisy's 
warnings finished, and Barbara, heaving a sigh, said, 
as she kissed her : " Thank you, Daisy, dear, I knew you 
would understand and sympathize. I suppose," she hesi- 
tated, then went on : "I suppose people don't really think 
the worse of people for not being so well off — for having to 
do this sort of thing, I mean." Her face coloured up now, 
a deeper red than Daisy's a few minutes ago. Well ma^ 

D 2 
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you blush, Barbara ! at the very suggestion of such a paltry 
thought ; you, whose father and mother have taught you 
better things ; you, who glory in being your Uncle Hum- 
phrey's niece. 

" Of course they don't," replied Daisy, in what was meant 
to be a reassuring manner. " Only the other day I heard 
papa telling mamma a story about somebody who was 
dreadfully hard up and out of work — a gentleman ; and 
what do you think he did ? Went into one of the large 
shops — Whiteley's, I think it was — because he said he had 
those depending on him in such a way as to make him 
pocket his feelings ; and papa said that a man like that is 
sure to get on." 

Barbara would rather that Daisy had not associated their 
new undertaking with an engagement at Whiteley's. 

" And now we must part, mon amie" said Daisy, dismiss- 
ing her with many kisses, " for it will strike three in one 
minute, and remember to hold your own /" 




CHAPTER III. 



UP IN THE CLOUDS. 




,N that same half-holiday afternoon, Jane, finding 
herself without a companion, went up to her 
beloved attic. Bertie had invited two boy 
friends to come in and see some of his chemical experi- 
ments, not one of which had ever yet been known to succeed, 
but he believed in them thoroughly himself beforehand, 
and Bertie's friends always thoroughly believed in him ; if 
not, they might have found it rather depressing to be shut 
up, as they were at the present moment, in the schoolroom, 
darkened by closed shutters, waiting patiently for the 
brilliant light which the chemist assured them would very 
soon appear. He had tried hard to press Jane into his 
service, but she had said imploringly — 

" Oh ! please, Bertie, not this afternoon ; for there was 
such a nasty smell last time, and nothing to see but pitch 
darkness." 

" All right — ^you don't half appreciate chemistry. But I 
wish you'd go and ask Tummas if he would like to come 
— he did last time," suggested the enthusiastic Bertie ; 
whereupon Jane called from the top of the kitchen stairs 
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to the old man-servant, and informed him that chemical ex- 
periments were going on in the schoolroom, if he would 
like to go and see them. She depicted the performance in 
glowing colours, but the old man at the foot of the stairs 
looked unmoved by any keen zest for science. 

"Thank you, Miss Jane," was his answer; "but if 
Master Bertie means holding something for him — one of 
his glass deceivers ox whatever they're called — as I did last 
time, well, I don't seem to care about it, for the hacid 
that dropped on my thumb then is a- burning of it stilL 
And if he means me just to sit, and sit, and wait in that 
there room with all the blessed daylight shut out, until 
there comes a bang like a thunderbolt, and then Master 
Bertie says, * O dear ! it's no go, ; I'm very sorry to dis- 
appoint you, Tummas, but that's all,' well, / says. Miss 
Jane, that I won't expoge myself again to anythink like 
that, nor you neither; and Master Bertie will be guilty 
of manslaughter one of these days, before ever he's a 
doctor." 

Having delivered himself of this harangue Thomas 
retired, slamming his pantry door behind him, exactly like 
the cuckoo when it has struck twelve on a cuckoo-clock, 
and with the last flap of its wings beats a hasty retreat, as 
if it would never again be able to express so much all in 
one breath. Jane ran away up stairs, passing the school- 
room door very stealthily, in case she should be heard and 
be sworn in " to hold somethmg." Her mother was out, 
making calls. Jane often wondered why there was not 
some other name for that custom ; called by another name. 
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she thought it might sound like something so much nicer, 
for surely it must be nice to go and see your friends 
— to go out of one life into another and quite a different 
life ; but to " make calls " sounded in her ears most un- 
attractive. 

The children in the nursery were making a feast, and 
were too much absorbed even to cry out for a story, when 
her face peeped round the door. On a little low wooden 
table Sybil and Molly had arranged their doll's dinner- 
service, and were doing their best to persuade nurse that 
" gingerbread-thimblets " were most exxellent, being ginger- 
bread nuts made soft on the nursery hob, kneaded by little 
fat hands, and cut into tiny rounds with nurse's old 
thimble. 

Sybil was an adept, too, at making the soup, which was 
ladled out of a real little blue and white tureen, and con 
sisted of much moist sugar, a few bread-crumbs, and some 
cold water added. The lady hostess, seated on two 
hassocks by way of a throne, with a yellow shawl tied round 
her waist, a blue ribbon round her fair, brown head, on one 
side of which stood a pink feather erect, was gravely ladling 
out some of this decoction, and saying, in a stately 
manner — 

" Pass this, Molly." 

Sweet little Molly was decorated in similar fashion, except 
ing that her train was an old coloured silk, handkerchief, 
and her head-gear was a large wreath of artificial roses, 
beneath which her little round face and sparkling brown 
eyes shone like the sun. 
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Now nurse was the only other guest besides Molly, and 
one of Lady Sybil's rules was that nothing must be wasted, 
nothing left in any of the dishes ; so it followed that poor 
nurse, seated in the window at her needlework, had 
already swallowed four editions of this very unpalatable 
soup, and as Jane appeared on the scene she was heard 'to 
protest — 

" My dear Miss Sybil, don't pass me more, there's a 
dear ! It's not like a lady at a dinner-party to take 
four times soup, and I don't think it quite agrees with 
me." 

Lady Sybil clasped her hands. 

" For gacious sake, then, my dear ! " she said, appeal- 
ing to the tiny guest opposite her, "do finiss it, for 
my cook will be in a tantrum — se'U think we don't like 
it." 

Molly forgot her flowers and her train, as she said, with 
a little chuckle — 

" I think, Sibbie, we donH like it, and cookie will be just 
right." 

At this point Jane, fearful lest she, too, should be 
victimized by the Lady Sybil's cook, left the nursery thres- 
hold and betook herself to the attic, whither she often 
retired when not particularly wanted by any one. She 
would have told you that she never was particularly wanted by 
any one ; but that is just one of the mistakes made by older 
children than Jane. She had a wonderful way of putting her- 
self in another's place, which is a great help in a world where, 
although there are plenty of games to be played, there is 
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plenty of work to be done. She was not often told that 
she was a capital companion, which perhaps was partly 
good for her and partly bad ; brothers and sisters do not 
often volunteer such information. Only she did sometimes 
long for them to tell her that her nose was not so red as 
if used to be, instead of which Bertie was always chaffing 
her about it. Just in the same way she used to long to 
have any other name but Jane. Her name and her nose 
were a heavier burden to her than any one dreamed of, 
and none the less because she always pretended that 
" she didn't care — she didn't mind any thing that was said 
or done." Whereas she did not know sometimes what she 
should do without this beloved haven of hers — the old 
attic, and the still more beloved ancient rocking liorse, 
minus a tail and a lower jaw, turned out of the nursery 
when grandmamma had presented them with a beautiful 
new one. But it was Uncle Humphrey who had given 
them the old one, and Jenny would sit on that steed, and 
call to mind all the stories he used to tell them ; she would 
rock and rock, and dream and dream, as she did now on 
this afternoon. 

" If only something would happen, my dear old Peg ! " 
she murmured — Pegasus being the name given to the horse 
by Uncle Humphrey. "If only I might do. something 
grand ! — something which would make every one forget 
that my name was Jane and that my nose was red and 
turned up at the tip. How I wish that those old days were 
going on still with Uncle Humphrey's heroes in them 1 
though I don't suppose any of them would have done any- 
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thing for a heroine called Jane. If Andromeda had been 
called Jane I know Perseus would have seen that she was 
a Jane, and so he would have let the sea-monster eat her ; 
and if King Arthur had had a little snub nose, why his 
knights wouldn't have had any respect for him, and his 
Round Table would all have smashed up. I wish, I wisk^ 
— and she clutched at poor old Peg's scanty forelock 
between his battered old ears, and rocked still more 
vigorously — " that I might help some one, save some one, 
somehow, in a glorious way." And as this always seemed 
to her an utter impossibility, she would generally finish her 
wishing by dreaming, as she did now — dreaming of what 
might be if everything were different — until the daylight 
began to creep away, and the comers of the room grew 
dark and mysterious, and the street lamp below threw a 
faint light on the ceiling, and Jane's horse looked like a 
phantom-horse, swaying steadily backwards and forwards. 
" Ah, well ! " she said with a sigh, " there's the church- 
clock striking, and the children will be wanting their story 
before tea, and so. Peg, we must pull up." 

She dropped from her saddle, but before leaving the room 
she went to the window and peered out into what looked such 
a strange dim world — London at four o'clock on a winter 
afternoon ; houses, streets, and trees in the square made to 
look vague and uncertain by a thin wrapping of fog ; but 
there were the lamps, and Jane thought, as she stared out, 
that they looked like bright stars dotted over a dark sea. 
What was that small object under the lamp at the corner, 
just below the window ? Only the little crossing-sweeper 
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who was always there, and who now shouldered his broom, 
and was about to trudge away wearily, when Jane threw the 
window open and flung down a penny. It was a good shot, 
and fell at his feet ; she was famed for taking good shots, 
Roger had taught her the art. She could see the shadowy 
figure stoop to pick up the penny, and then look about him as 
if bewildered. She leaned out into the chilly dusk, put a 
hand to each side of her mouth, and shouted down to him, 
" That's for you ! " Then she drew her head in suddenly, 
banged the window down, and v»-as darting out of her 
Pegasus-world to the nursery below, when she ran into 
something very soft, which she had not seen in the dark, 
for the gas-light on the landing below did not cast its rays 
so far as that attic region. It was her mother's muff, held 
in front of her mother, who was standing on the top of the 
stairs. 

** Ah ! here you are, Jenny ! I was looking for you. 
The little ones are cr5dng out for you. You must find it 
very cold up here, love ? There was a fearful draught when 
I opened the door ; you were not in the attic with the 
window open, surely ? " 

" Only for a minute, mother," was the answer, as Jenny 
clung to her mother and rubbed her cheek caressingly 
? gainst her. "The little sweeper looked so tired that I 
threw him a penny. You don't mind my being up here 
with old Peg for a little while, do you ? Nobody else wanted 
me particularly this afternoon, and that boy wouldn't have 
had his penny if it hadn't been for Peg." 

Here they were interrupted by calls from the nursery 
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passage. Sybil and Molly, having just caught the sound of 
Jane's voice, were singing out, " Come and finiss the swimp 
— the swimp 1 " Also aggrieved tones from Barbara were 
ascending the stairs — 

" Mother, Bertie has been making the schoolroom most 
horrible again with his chemicals. I don't think we can 
have tea there ! " 

Then Bertie, in one of his uncontrollable fits of laugh- 
ter — 

" I'm awfully sorry, my queen ; but if you had only 
seen that great cork fly bang up to the ceiling, where it 
stuck and will never come down again no more ! The 
Graingers said it was quite as good as the Polytechnic, 
and almost as good as the Crystal Palace fireworks. The 
experiment was a failure, but we'll try it again. I have 
opened the schoolroom window, Bab, so it will soon be all 
right." 

The mother smoothed the rufiled Barbara ; indeed who 
could look at Bertie and be cross with him ? Besides, as 
Jenny pleaded, " he must know all about it before he's a 
doctor, only — she wished he was not obliged to make so 
many mistakes first." 

Meanwhile, the little crossing sweeper, with his tired 
feet and weary heart, went home much exhilarated because 
of that penny. 

" I'll get somethink for my fam'ly ! " he chuckled, as he 
trotted along a side street out of the square, and thence 
into a court, at the entrance of which was a little shop of 
all sorts. Into it he turned, and bought as many sprats as 
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a halfpenny would buy, and the same amount of milk. 
Then on he trotted again, further up the court, until he 
stopped at one of the miserable little houses where — in a 
room that was very small and very close, and very bare of 
furniture — a woman sat stitching. She put down her 
work, and smiled as he burst into the room — 

" Nobody didn't give me nothing all day, mother," he 
cried; "but jest as I was a-coming home, a penny was 
shied at me, and I heard a woice say, * That's for you, that 
is ! ' and I never see'd nobody ; it looked as if it come 
right down from Heaving, like as if it wor an angel 
chucked it down. I know'd you had a loaf, and so I got 
sprats, and this drop o' milk for your throat" 

" God is very good, dear," she said. Upon which the 
boy nodded his head slowly up and down, and replied 
like some old man — 

" Minister told us as how we've got a Father in Heaving, 
and I believes it now." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

BREAKERS AHEAD. 

jHE Christmas holidays drew nearer, and with 
them the advent of Roger, and of Uncle 
Humphrey, and of " that boy." But there was 
a reprieve in store for them as regarded that latter indi- 
vidual. One morning at breakfast, after the post had 
come in. Dr. Bertram frowned over one letter so tremen- 
dously that Barbara, peeping at him over her cup, dreaded 
lest it should be a letter from Roger's house-master. 
But no, he threw the letter across the table to his wife, and 
said — 

" I wish people knew their own minds ! The boy 
LlacNair is not coming now until Easter." 

" Three cheers ! " sang out Bertie ; " then we shall 
have the theatricals without him." He was somewhat 
hastily hushed by his father, and his sister ; by the former, 
because he was about to open that dreaded other letter, 
and he knew it would probably be of an irritating nature ; 
by Barbara, because the theatricals were as yet kept a 
profound secret. 
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Bertie clasped his hands over his mouth with a smothered 
" I beg your pardon," bringing his head almost down into 
his plate at the same time, and raising it again as quickly 
to say to his father eagerly, on whose face his large grey 
eyes had been fixed all the while — 

" Never mind what that letter says, father \ he's a jolly 
old brick, and he's coming home to-morrow, and he's 
broken his nose in the last football match. He was a 
splendid half-back." 

'* Broken his nose I oh ! fancy our Bluebeard with a 
broken nose I " came involuntarily from Jane, too late for 
a warning look from the harassed stage-manageress. The 
mother laughed — ^how could she help it ? — as she leaned 
across the tea-cups to lay her hand caressingly on the 
brotherly Bertie's broad paw. Like him she scarcely cared 
what the marks were against her boy who was coming 
home on the morrow; she knew that his general good 
conduct was sure to stand high enough ; she only cared for 
the father's sake, who now rose, and gathering up his 
letters, said — 

" Bertie, my boy, it is of no use your trying to make 
the best of Roger's laziness. You do more work in a 
week with Mr. Vernon than Roger does in a whole quar- 
ter '' 

" Well, of course," broke in Bertie, " any fellow would 
learn more with a private tutor all to himself than a fellow 
at a public school with a lot of other things to think of." 

" Roger knows what our wishes are," continued the 
doctor ; " your mother's and mine. We do not pay for his 
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Marlborough education in order that he may knock himself 
to pieces at football, run first in the races, and be Captain 
of the Eleven." 

"Why no,** argued Bertie, "because that's more than 
any one could expect ; he*d be an awful swell if he could 
do all that." 

He spoke in perfect good faith, in the simplicity of that 
adoration of strength which was shared by them all where 
their brother was concerned. 

Dr. Bertram, being somewhat worried that morning, 
replied sharply — 

" If you have finished breakfast, Bertie, you had better 
be off," to which Bertie made the honest answer that he 
really had not; he was just about to take a piece of 
toast. 

"I have a letter from granny," here interposed the 
mother, in her calm, gentle way, " and she proposes coming 
to us with Beatrice next week, so as to be ready for 
Humphrey. We shall be a house-full. I hope it will not 
be too much for her ; she says she is longing to see us all. 
* Tell the dear children,' she writes, * that granny will bring 
her satin bag full of stories for them.' ^^^lat are you 
laughing at, Jenny ? " i 

For at those words of Mrs. Maxwell's an electric thrill 
of half-stifled laughter had been communicated from one 
to the other of the three. 

" Because granny's stories are such a joke with us ! " 
explained Jenny. " We can't help it ; they are always the 

me ; they have no ending, and very little middle, and she 
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generally goes to sleep at the beginning. But we don't 
mind if she likes it." 

" How jolly everything looks now that she's coming, and 
Beatrice!" exclaimed Bertie, who had demolished his 
toast, and now hugged his mother and then his father 
before going off to his tutor. 

" Anything that Beatrice has anything to do with makes 
everything look jolly ! " philosophized Jane. 

" Yes ; but if they come next week," began Barbara, — 
then she stopped, whispered something to Jane, and, catch- 
ing hold of Bertie, drew them both with her up to the 
schoolroom, where, in her own dominion, Queen Barbara 
said to her two subjects in an impressive tone of autho- 
rity — 

" We must have a rehearsal this afternoon — that's what 
I have been wanting to say to you all breakfast time, 
Bertie, and I thought you would never have finished ! We 
piust know our parts a little before Roger comes, and you 
see when granny and Beatrice are here we sha'n't have so 
much time nearly ; and please do remember, Bertie, that 
nobody is to know anything about the theatricals, they are 
to be a surprise for New Year's Eve. I am so dreadfully 
afraid of. you or Jenny letting out" 

" No fear," said Bertie ; " but I tell you who will find 
out, and that's granny. Don't you know how she is always 
on the trot all over the house, when she first comes here, 
and she'll trot into the middle of a rehearsal one day, I 
know, and then no secret's a secret if dear old granny has 
it AYho is to be Fatima ? ^\ 
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" Daisy." 

" And who's to be the sister Ayesha ? " 

"I am," replied Barbara, with rising colour. "I was 
going to tell you, Jenny, dear, that when I was with Daisy 
the other day, and told her that I was to take the part of 
Selim, she said that she would not act at all unless I were 
Ayesha, so of course I was obliged to give in, I told her 
it was your part, but she said — " Barbara came to a stand- 
still. Bertie had gone. Jane, who had been looking 
forward intensely for weeks to playing this special part 
of " Ayesha," and hated the very idea of personifying the 
" namby-pamby Selim," as she called him, felt a choking 
sensation as she asked gruffly — 

" What did she say ? " 

" She said that I looked the character more ; that I was 
not to do Selim, because anybody could do that." Once 
more Barbara pulled herself up, having been carried away 
beyond the limits of sisterly consideration in her pride of the 
friend's opinion of her. 

" And that's why /am to do it, I suppose ! " burst out 
poor Jane, whose feelings were sorely hurt. 

" No, no, Jenny — I never said that ; Daisy said so," 
retorted Barbara. " You are so silly and sensitive ! Why, 
she was saying herself that as to any part being small^ the 
great art is — and she knows a great deal about acting — to 
make a good deal out of nothing ; and that's what you Avill 
do with Selim." 

"Then why doesn't she take it herself?" asked Jane, 
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angrily. " I do believe Daisy can make you do anything 
she likes. Roger says so." 

That was a hit which Barbara could scarcely b^ar, and it 
speaks well for her self-control that she did not make an 
angry reply, instead of which she observed that Daisy was 
far more clever than she, Barbara, was herself, and knew so 
much about all matters, and therefore " I am not ashamed 
of being led by her," said Barbara, magnanimously, in con- 
clusion. 

" I don't see that knowinghas much to do with it," blurted 
out Jane. " I wouldn't be led by any one, however clever 
they were, if they did unkind things. And this I'm deter- 
mined on, I will not do Selim." 

" Then you will upset the whole thing, and you will be 
very selfish indeed ! " replied Barbara. 

" I don't care. The whole thing is unjust, and I won't 
have anything more to do with it," growled Jane. Barbara 
walked into the window-recess, and looked out at the dead 
wall opposite in dignified silence. Jane, equally dignified, 
walked out of the room, and away upstairs, to the haunt of 
Pegasus. There, when the attic door was shut, she threw 
herself on to her steed, and laying her head down on his, 
burst into tears. 

" It's all such a shame. Peg ! " she sobbed, " because I 
could have done it — that part ; I know it almost quite ! \feel 
I could have done it, and they would have seen that I could 
act. Uncle Humphrey would have seen, and now it is all 
spoilt by that nasty, clever Daisy ! " 

It was the first day of the Christmas holidays, and they 

£ 2 
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had not begun promisingly for Jane. Hearing her name 
called up the btairs in her mother's voice, she quickly dried 
her eyes and slowly obeyed the summons. 

" I ii^tint you to go out with nurse and the little ones, 
Jenny, dear," said her mother ; " it will be a treat for them 
to have you. Barbara is going with me to the dentist's." 

But Jane had not yet reached that point where she could 
forget her own grievances if others profited by them ; and 
several times in that morning's walk nurse wished that Christ- 
mas holidays had never been invented. For Sybil could 
not trundle her hoop because Jenny would get in the way, 
and Molly cried for half an hour because Jenny would not 
take hold of her hand, and nurse could not because she was 
pushing the perambulator. 

" It's not like you, Miss Jenny," she said, " not to be kind 
to the children. I think you got out of bed with the wrong 
foot foremost this morning. I don't know what's the matter 
with you ! " 

Jane strode on silently, her eyes fixed on the toes of 
her boots as she walked. Matter ! she thought there was 
matter enough — when the one thing she could do, her 
special part in the play, after weeks of study had been ruth- 
lessly snatched from her. Pegasus knew more about it than 
any one, for had she not rehearsed Ayesha's speeches alone 
with him in the attic over and over again ? It was always 
so — she could do nothing, she was nobody, she was a stupid 
Jane with an insignificant nose. 

Her melancholy musings were interrupted by their turning 

the corner of the square long before she knew they were so 
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near home, and in her dreaminess she very nearly ran against 
the sweeper standing by the area railings. 

A sudden idea struck her that she would like to know 
where this boy's home was. Seeing that nurse was well on 
ahead with the vanguard, she went up to him, and said, in 
the quaint old woman's way she had sometimes — 

" Little boy, where is your home ? " 

" Wellington Court, lady, out of Joram Street. Ain't it 
cold just 1 " replied the boy, with a grin, rubbing his little 
blue hands. n 

"Wouldn't you like some mittens ?" asked the "lady" 
— much gratified by the title — as she hugged her own warm 
muff closely to her. 

" I dunno wot they arc." 

" Doesn't anybody give you anything ever ? " 

He shook his head ; then brightening — 

" Yes, one night a penny was shied at me out of Heaving 
— up there ;" and he pointed upwards; but where he saw 
Heaven, Jenny saw her attic window. A great thrill of 
delight shot through her ; here was something better than 
any fairy story, for she saw herself suddenly in the light of 
an invisible angel. But nurse was calling and looking bade, 
so she only nodded in a friendly way, and said — 

" Perhaps mittens will come in the same way, if you are 
always here at five o'clock, and will look up. Will you do 
that — will you always look up when the church bell begins 
to ring for five o'clock service ? " 

He promised he would do so, with a vague idea that more 
good things were coming to him. 
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" I mustn't wait now," she said over her shoulder, as she 
hurried away; "but I shall come again soon." 

He touched his cap, and swept away vigorously back- 
wards and forwards from one side of the square to the other ; 
it was a somewhat monotonous level, that crossing on which 
he passed his daily life, bounded by kerbstone north and 
south, and by mud east and west. 

" Miss Jenny, didn't you see I was waiting here on the 
steps in this cutting wind with the precious baby asleep, 
and those two little dears a-crying with cold ? Why didn't 
you just give the boy your penny and come away ? What 
were you doing ? " 

But Jane was not inclined to say what she had been doing, 
and nurse was too much occupied with baby as soon as the 
door was opened, to press the point. 

As for Jane, she felt as radiant as her face looked, with 
this grand new world opening out before her, into which 
Pegasus had taken her unconsciously ; here was a sort of 
old-world story in which she would be the heroine — the 
"lady" — who from her attic window would shower down help 
of some kind upon this poor little city Arab ; and he should 
not know it was her, for she would let him think that the 
pennies came from Heaven. She had forgotten the " Blue- 
beard " grievance as she went singing up the stairs ; but she 
had not forgotten something else — the little ones* grievance. 
So she went into the nursery where Sybil and Molly were 
wrenching their hats off, as they stood on tip toe by the 
table trying to see how nearly dinner was ready. She knelt 

^wn by them, put an arm round each, and whispered 
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them a secret, which had the effect of sending them rush* 
ing off to the nursery bedroom, singing in chorus — 

" Jenny will finiss the swimp-storwy to-day ! " 

As the gong sounded, Bertie came rushing upstairs, just 
in from his tutor's ; his holidays also began that day. 

" Hallo, Jenny ! " he cried ; " what's up ? You look as 
jolly as a sandboy ! " She only smiled, and said nothing. 
" I say, just put this button on the back of my shirt, 
please; it hopped off" just now when I sneezed^-only 
don't you prick me, whatever you do." 

*' I'll tell you a little bit of my great secret," she began, 
confidentially, as she ran the needle through the button 
with such enthusiasm that it caught in the nape of his 
neck, whereat poor Bertie cried out for mercy, said he 
wanted no secrets, wriggled himself out of her hands, and 
betook himself to nurse instead. 

That afternoon did not promise well for Barbara in the 
way of stage matters. Her great hope had been to get 
"Bluebeard" into a certain form before Roger came 
home ; still stronger was the desire to work it up into a 
state of, perfection by New Year's Eve; and now — Roger 
was due to-morrow, and New Year's Eve very close upon 
them, and although each part was being learned, there had 
been no rehearsal yet. 

" It is so difficult to get them together," was Barbara's 
constant complaint to Miss Brewer, who had been the 
sympathizing and helpful recipient of all her forebodings, 
but now was not to be had, and Barbara did not like to 
trouble her in the holidays, knowing, too, as she did, that 
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she was working hard for her examination. With Jane's 
defection, of course things looked still more unpromising, 
Barbara, notwithstanding her title of queen, was not 
invariably omnipotent; for she lacked, sometimes, that 
which is requisite in every true leader — the instinctive 
power of putting herself in another's place. 

She had glanced anxiously at Jane when they all 
assembled round the one o'clock dinner-table, and had 
gathered fresh hope at the sight of her shining counten- 
ance, for the " glorious attic idea " — so she called it to her- 
self — was lighting her up completely, making her eyes 
brighter than usual, and smiling about her mouth. She 
even ate suet-pudding and treacle — her special aversion — - 
as if it were strawberry cream, wherefrom Barbara drew 
her final conclusion that she would " come round " after 
dinner, and do her best with Selim. 

" I shall be out all this afternoon, dears," said their 
mother, when dinner was over. "I must go and see 
after several things for granny's room " 

" I believe, mother," interrupted Bertie, as he swung 
over the banisters, " that if granny came to us every other 
week there would always be something to get for her 
room ; she never has the same pincushion twice." 

The mother smiled, and went on — 

" I know you will not want me this afternoon any of 
you, because you have something * on,' as the boys say. 
By-the-bye, Barbara, you may ask Daisy to stay for tea." 

" She can't, mother, they are going to the theatre ; it's 
the third time in a fortnight ! " 
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** The dissipated swell — the languid London belle ! " 
sang out Bertie through the banisters, his head hanging 
down, and his feet on the rail. " I say, Bab ! I can't 
rehearse this afternoon." 

Their mother had gone ; Barbara was standing in the 
schoolroom doorway with Heber's "Bluebeard" in her 
hand, ready for action ; Jane was leaning against the wall 
on the lowest stair, with her hands behind her, and a very 
happy face still showing itself. 

" Oh, Bertie ! " cried Barbara, " why not ? You must ! 
How shall we ever get it done properly ? " 

His head came up, and his feet went down. 

" Well, I'll come back at four, will that do ? because the 
two Graingers are coming round directly, and we are goinj 
to the Aquarium " — the Graingers had been Barbara's 
bugbears ever since she commenced her duties as stage 
manager — '* but I promise to be back as soon as we can, 
my queen ; and you have Jenny and Daisy." 

Who could possibly be angry with Bertie ? more espe- 
cially when he looked out of his grey eyes in that winning 
way, as he did now at Barbara. 

"Well then, Jenny," and Barbara appealed to the other 
member of the corps dramatique^ "suppose you and I 
begin our Selim and Fatima together — or will you try on 
the dress first ? " 

"What dress?" inquired Jenny, without moving, but 
with an entire change of countenance. 

" Selim's." 

" I am not going to act Selim, Barbara — I told you so, 
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and I mean it,'' was the answer, in quick, impatient tonesL 
" And as to the dress — what would be the use of trying on 
me what would fit you ? " 

" Jenny, I think you are very unkind to be so disoblig- 
ing ! Daisy will be here directly, and how can she and I 
rehearse alone ? " 

" I don't know ; but I don't mean to act Selim ; " with 
which words Jane turned away and walked upstairs. 

A ring at the door-bell announced Daisy at that moment, 
and also the " Graingers," two rough-haired, ruddy-cheeked 
boys, at the age when clothes seem not to belong to the 
limbs they cover. Bertie decamped from the stage at once, 
as soon as they appeared, with strict injunctions from the 
stage-manager to be back by four o'clock. 

Over the schoolroom fire, with their feet on the fender, 
Barbara and Daisy did what Bertie called " talking secrets ; " 
but the sorely-perplexed Barbara found small comfort even 
in Daisy, who was so perfectly satisfied with her own part 
that she saw no grievance in Jane's defection. She said it 
would all come right, no doubt ; Barbara was not nearly 
authoritative enough ; she gave in to Jenny far too much, 
considering how much younger she W9.s. 

" But perhaps she is right, Daisy,", suggested Barbara, 
half-timidly ; " perhaps it is not quite just of us, when she 
has worked up her part of Ayesha so well ; and then, too, 
we never quarrel about anything — it is so horrid ! " 

Daisy laughed : " My dear, it is only a slight difference 
of opinion — a trial of strength. See which will be strongest 
— ^Jenny in her obstinacy, or you in your own righttul 
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dignity as eldest sister. I tell you decidedly that I will not 
act unless you are Ayesha — it will suit you admirably; 
and as Selini you would be quite wasted." 

" But Daisy," urged Barbara, once more as though she 
were appealing to a Minerva, " yoU yourself said that there 
was plenty of play for good acting in the smaller parts, 
just as much as in the principal ones." 

Daisy gave her shoulders a little impatient shake : " You 
do argue so, Barbara ! You are so inconsistent 1 When 
I said thaty of course I was not thinking of your taking 
Selim's part.'* 

It is so easy to tax others with inconsistency when the 
fault lies with ourselves ! 

" If you wish," continued Daisy, with the prettiest little 
pathetic expression in her eyebrows, " for Jenny to do 
exactly what she likes, why — then have it all as she wishes ; 
but then you must have your * Bluebeard ' without me — 
without the greatest friend you have ; at least, you are my 

greatest friend, but perhaps I " She stopped, knowing 

that she had said quite enough to work on Barbara's feelings, 
who now leaned over her chair and kissed her warmly, tell- 
ing her she must never speak like that again ; she ivas her 
dearest friend, and she should have her own way. But it is 
a queer sort of friendship that sacrifices justice for the sake 
of one's friend. Barbara had forgotten just then two very 
favourite lines of hers — 

" I could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honour mere. " 

You see, poor Daisy had never had any one but herself to 
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think of; for her parents never taught her to consider them, 
although they considered her in every way ; and her influ- 
ence over Barbara was unbounded. 

" Why could not your Uncle Humphrey be Sclim ? " 
asked Daisy, as they started together amicably once more 
upon theatrical arrangements. 

-" Because we want him to be the Sheikh, Selim's uncle ; 
and they both come into the same scene. Uncle Hum- 
phrey's dress is another great puzzle ! " said Barbara ; " he 
is so tall and broad, that I don't think I could make him a 
calico ro^e — it would have to be so enormous ; and I am 
afraid father's dressing-gown would not be long enough." 

" Never mind the dresses yet ; suppose we just draw out 
the names of the dramatis personce ;^^ and Daisy, in a most 
business-like way, wheeled her chair round to the table, 
seized upon pen, ink, and paper, and began writing — 

" Fatima = Dais)% 

" Ayesha = Barbara. 

"The Father = Bertie." "Rather a stumpy one," she 
observed ; then continued : 

"Bluebeard = Roger,'' 

" He has broken his nose at football," interrupted Biir- 
bara ; "it is very tiresome that he should have done it just 
now, but he says it does not show much." 

Daisy remarked that he had already broken so much nt 
football that she did not know there was anything more left 
to damage ; then she went on : 

" Sheikh = Uncle Humphrey. 

" Selim - Unknown." 
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However, an unexpected Selim was introduced to them 
that very afterroon. Just as the gas was lighted, and Bar- 
bara was beginning to think that Bertie would never come, 
he dashed in with the Graingers, much to her discomfiture, 
for she had not expected to see them again. Nor was tliat 
discomfiture lessened when Bertie announced : 

"The Graingers are going to stay to tea — and I say, 
Barbara, Tom says he won't mind doing Selim." 

Tom Grainger was the rougher one of the two — th^ 
squarest — a boy who looked as if he were built of brick?. 
Bertie always said he was " a capital fellow ; " so he might 
be, Barbara said, at chemicals and games, but his boots 
always smelt so horribly of blacking she objected to him in 
schoolroom on that account, and now he offered himself for 
Selim the romantic ! What would Daisy think ? 

Daisy sat silently scribbling out her part on paper from 
the book. Tom Grainger stood in anxious suspense as to 
whether he would " do.'' He stood somewhat in awe of 
"Miss Bertram." 

" It was a secret, the whole thing," stammered Barbara. 
"You know it was a secret, Bertie.' 

" Yes, I know ; " and here Bertie desisted from banging 
the other Grainger and being banged by him in a corner ; 
" but you know you want a Selim." 

" Yes, but I am not quite sure thaN Jenny won't take the 
part ; we ought to make quite sure before we decide. I 
wish you would go and find her and ask her, Bertie." 

" Oh, bother ! " but he went, leaving the unfortunate 
actor on approval feeling very much like a fish out of water, 
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and wishing that he had never said he could act ; for none 
of Barbara's most courteous little words and questions 
addressed to them could make either of the boys feel at 
their ease without " Bertram," and with Daisy the elegant 
raising her eyebrows and staring at them every now and 
then over her book. 

Jenny was leaving the nursery for the attic, having com- 
pleted another chapter of the history of the shrimp amidst 
laughter and chuckles from Sybil and Molly. She was 
hurrying up the attic stairs, when Bertie caught hold of one 
leg through the banisters. 

" 0-o-oh ! Bertie ! you very nearly pulled me down ! " 

" Steady a minute, then. Look here, you will be Selim, 
won't you ? " 

Jenny knelt down and spoke through the banisters to the 
beseeching face on the other side. 

" No, I will not — because I love justice," she said. 

" Well, but can't you — love Barbara more, if you know 
what I mean ? " 

" Barbara has been very unkind ; she has not thought of 
me one bit ; she cares for Daisy far more than she cares for 
me, so why should I give up so much for her ?" 
\ Bertie could not exactly say " why " — he felt the more. 
The church-bell began ringing for five o'clock service, and 
Jenny started up as if she had been shot, and went away 
like the wind, banging the attic-door behind her ; and Bertie 
went down stairs to communicate the ill-success of his mis- 
sion, and found that Daisy had gone — driven away by the 

^t-blacking, which offended her sensitive nose ; also be- 
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cause it was too late for her to wait any longer. So there 
was no rehearsal that afternoon. 

Up in the attic Jane forgot Bluebeard. She had wrapped 
up in paper a pair of warm woollen mittens, only new last 
week, and with them a penny. There were ten shillings in 
her money-box, the result of weekly money carefully saved ; 
originally, the object had been something for Uncle Hum- 
phrey — a photograph which she had set her mind upon buy- 
ing for him, because she knew it to.be a special favourite — 
but now, this boy must be helped. Uncle Humphrey would 
approve, because it was like one of the old legends ; it was 
the grand thing come at last into her life. 

The church-bell was calling ; the muffin-bell was tinkling 
round the square as Jane threw the window open and flung 
her blessings down. She could see by the faint light that 
the little form under the lamp quickly pounced upon the 
parcel, and then she could see him gather up his broom and 
hobble away. Yes, he hobbled — she noticed that ; and she 
had noticed before what a dreadful pair of boots he had on 
his poor little feet. 

" Boots must be the next thing," she meditated ; " per- 
haps Bertie's might fit him, if he was accommodating enough 
to have an old pair. But then, might there not be some 
danger for passers-by, in hurling heavy-heeled boots from a 
fourth-floor window down to the pavement below ? " 

" It isn't easy, Peg," she said, as she sprang upon her bare- 
backed steed for a few minutes' ride into the world of 
dreams, before going down to schoolroom tea with the 
Graingers ; " it is not easy to do a thing that no one else has 
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ever done, even when it is to help some one else. Things 
are so difficult ! But we can ride over the difficulties, Peg ; 
the boy shall have something every day. Ten shillings are 
one hundred and twenty pence — a penny a day will go 
on for a long while ; and sometimes there will be some- 
thing else. An old coat would be beautiful, Peg ! and that 
wouldn't hurt anybody, even if it came on the top of their 
head ; but he shall have the boots. And then, one day, I 
will ask him to take me to his home, and I shall know his 
mother, and she will say : * Some one — we don't know who 

— has helped us.' And then. Peg, I shall say No, I don't 

think I will ever tell them ; nobody shall ever know but you 
and I." 

But Jane could not make things happen exactly as she 
willed, any more than any one else can when building 
castles in the air. 

Build them, my children, as long as you can, for it is a 
beautiful time of year when we build our first air-castles ; 
only take care that they never get into the way of other 
right things and other people's happiness, for if they do 
that^ the very best thing that can happen is for a strong 
storm of wind and rain to beat them down to the ground, 
flat Older children know what a fall that may be, but a 
good, comfortable house is sometimes built — long after- 
wards may be — on the poor little ruins of our early castle. 



6\g^r ^^ !7fe;^ 
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CHAPTER V. 



CHRISTMAS ARRIVALS. 




OGER came home with his broken nose, his broad 
shoulders, and his long legs. Old Thomas, 
loading himself with his luggage, beamed upon 
him out of one eye, the other being always screwed up ; 
" it was a way he had," Bertie said, " of trying to look 
knowing, because he was such a regular old duffer and 
never knew anything." Nurse stood on the stairs with 
baby in her arms, and Sybil and Molly peeping round on 
either side of her ; the others stood in an expectant cluster 
in the hall. But he went straight past them all to the spot 
where his mother stood, that he might have her " Well my 
boy," and her kiss first of alL 

" Is. father at home ? " he asked, as they gathered round 
the dining-room fire, asking and answering questions of all 
sorts. Nurse and the little ones had vanished upstairs 
again, nurse being heard to say as her steps died away — 

" My dear Miss Sybil, surely you never thought he'd 
broken his nose right off; there's no mark at all as I can 

F 
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see, and it's the blessedest face, I always say, of any of 
you ; and what youVe all got to do is to try to grow up like 
Mr. Roger ; he's as strong as a lion and as gentle as a 
iamb." 

" But papa is cross with him," said Sybil, nodding her 
head. 

" Is father at home ? " asked Roger. No, he would not 
have finished his rounds before dinner time. Roger stood 
silently with his arm round his mother. She' knew there 
was something wrong. Barbara was silent, too, but then 
that was because she was so glad to see his dear old face ; 
people who feel deeply in a moment of great happiness 
can very seldom find words good enough to express it, and 
so tliey are silent. 

" Uncle Humphrey will be home in a week," said Jane, 
" and granny cried when she heard it, but it wasn't because 

■ 

she was sorry ; and granny and Beatrice are com.ing to stay 
here next week." 

" And mother is furnishing the room fresh, as she always 
does," said Bertie wickedly ; " and I've got a new experi- 
ment ready for them to see. Granny's always so patient at 
experiments, and old Tummas will never come near the 
chemicals again because I acidulated his thumb by mis- 
take the other day." 

"And oh, Roger 1" broke in Jane, "that boy is not 
coming till Easter." 

" And oh^ Roger ! " said Bertie, imitating Jane's tone 
and manner, " Daisy thinks herself quite as good as Ellen 
"^erry when she acts Fat — ^" Here Barbara's hand was 
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placed over his mouth, and he collapsed on the rug with, 
" Mercy ! I forgot ! I do detest secrets ! " 

" Who is this boy ? Nobody has ever told me," said 
Roger, seating himself on an arm of his mother's chair. 
She still had hold of a broad hand between her two, as 
she made answer — 

" A medical pupil, dear — Fergus MacNair, from Edin- 
burgh. You know how worried and anxious father has 

been since the failure of the L Bank, and he has said 

for a long while that it would be a good thing and a great 
help if he could hear of a pupil. We have to live just a 
little more carefully now than we did." 

" We don't have jam so often as treacle," said Bertie, 
solemnly ; " and we have salt butter instead of fresh for 
schoolroom tea, and never hot rolls on Monday mornings, 
because * it's the grub that makes the butter fly.' " 

They all laughed, and at the mention of the butter 
Barbara went away to see if schoolroom tea were ready. 
Roger's hand moved in his mother's when he spoke next : 

"Shall I have to leave Marlborough this next term, 
then ? " 

" My dear boy, no ! of course not." 

" Father wrote in the middle of last term and said some- 
thing about the lot of money that was spent on nothing at 
all, and about its being waste of time," he replied, gruffly. 

" Because he was disappointed, dear, at your not getting 
up higher in the school, that was all," suggested his mother, 
gently. 

"And then I had a letter last week," went on Roger, 

F 2 
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still more grimly, " and he told me then that he did not care 
to have a son who was a simple athlete and nothing more. 
So I very nearly wrote to granny to ask her to take me in, 
instead of my coming home at all." 

" It's a shame ! " cried Jane ; but his mother and Bertie 
said " hush," and the former said : 

" You would not have done that, my boy. You know 
very well that your father did not mean that he did not 
want to see you ; but you know this, too, that he thinks so 
very much of work^ of the intellect being worked as far 
as it can be, and " 

" I don't believe I have any, mother, dear," interrupted 
Roger. "And does father never think anything of the 
general good conduct ? " 

" Yes, yes, dear ! of course he does. / care for that 
more than for anything." 

" And every one thinks you a brick, Rodge. You can 
do any mortal thing with your body, so bother your brains, 
say I ! " And Bertie, having delivered himself of this 
speech, went head over heels to the door, in obedience to a 
mysterious sign from Jenny, who, when she had got him 
outside the door, told him that mother and Roger wanted 
to be alone together. 

" You see it always seems so hard when I first come 
home," said Roger, throwing his arm round her again, " to 
get snubbed by father for the very thing that's thought so 
much of there by the fellows. I know I ought to grind 
more, but I don't believe I have it in me. Why, even 
'^s and Barrington " (naming his house and fono 
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masters), " are proud of what I can do in the races and 
games. I'm not saying this because I think myself a 
swell, only it's hard that father won't see it a little bit." 

" You might do both, dear, mightn't you ? Your father 
thinks you don't make-up your mind to work." 

" I don't know that I do," said Roger, apologetically. 

" Here comes your father himself," said Mrs. Bertram, 
somewhat nervously, as a quick step was heard in the hall, 
and in another moment the dining-room door opened. 

If Dr. Bertram had been preparing a cool greeting for 
the son whose progress had been so moderate in the last 
quarter he could not speak coldly to the manly fellow who 
rose from his mother's side — rose, as it seemed, almost to 
the ceiling, so tall and huge did he look in the flickering 
firelight, and who showed the same honest good face as ever, 
and his steady, fearless eyes looked straight into his father's 
as they grasped hands and almost dislocated arms. 

" How do you stand in the football twenty, my boy ? " 
asked the father, after the first greeting. 

" Captain still," was the answ^er, given with rising colour 
at the unexpected sympathy. 

" Any one likely to outrun you in the races next term ? " 

Roger shook his head, saying modestly : " The fellows 
say there's no one to come near me." 

" And do you think Uncle Humphrey's dream will be 
realized, of seeing you captain of the school eleven next 
summer term ? " 

" Not captain, but in the eleven." 

" Ah, well, strength is a great gift Go in and win, my 
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boy." Then the doctor added, with a shadow on his face, 
" I have just come away from a young fellow who met with 
a fearful accident out hunting the other day. He will 
never hunt any more." 

" Dead ? " 

" No ; what perhaps is worse to him — an injury to the 
spine, which will keep him on his back for the rest of his 
natural life." 

" I could not bear that ! " said Roger, with something 
like a shudder ; " if I was shut out of cricket, and foot- 
ball, and running by an accident of that sort ^" 

Here the schoolroom-bell rang loudly, and so he did not 
say what he should do — how could he tell ? How can 
any one of us say how we shall bear any of God's touches 
before we are tried ? 

Roger lingered for a moment after his mother had gone 
off to the schoolroom before he followed with his father. 

" Father," he said, " I am awfully sorry that I'm not in 
the fifth yet." 

" So am I, Roger." 

" I'm afraid I didn't try as much as I might ; I do hate 
books. I don't believe I've got any brains — not book 
brains. So if you think — if you would rather — if the 

expense " Roger tumbled and came to grief entirely. 

" I mean, if you would rather that I did not go back ^" 

" We will say nothing about that until Midsummer, my 
boy," said his father, laying an arm on his shoulder as they 
went together upstairs to the schoolroom, "A great deal 

ay happen before then*" 
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As indeed it did. 

The next arrival was grandmamma's. Well might the 
Bertrams say that this was a time full of " comings," most 
people bring an atmosphere of their own with them, and 
when Mrs. Maxwell and Beatrice were in the house there 
always seemed to be a corner of cosiness, which was the 
granny's room and granny's corner ; and also a feeling of 
something very bright and sweet that went with Beatrice 
wherever she went. She would play with the little ones as 
if she were one of them ; she would talk with Jenny as if 
they were friends of the same standing ; she would enter 
with zest into Bertie's chemical experiments, and even 
endure darkness and horrible smells and nothing to be 
seen for it all, with the greatest courage, and then show 
him afterwards where she thought the mistake had been. 
To Barbara she seemed as an elder sister, of the sort that 
is a perfect companion and has no authoritative man- 
ner. 

There was a delightful bustle always when grandmamma 
first arrived. She had a way of forgetting where she was 
in her ecstasy of delight, and of not remembering clearly 
whom she had seen and whom not seen. With active 
precipitancy she had darted into the first room that came 
on their way upstairs from the drawing-room. 

" How charmingly comfortable, dear ! " she exclaimed. 
" You told me there was a new paper in the room, but I 
was not prepared for this ; so fresh and bright ! I must 
put on my glasses and inspect 1 " 
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" Mother, dear, where are you ? " was heard in Mrs. 
Bertram's -voice across the landing. 

" Granny ! granny ! " cried Barbara and Jane. " Why 
did you come in here ? This is Roger's room, and it has 
never been papered at all — only whitewashed last summer. 
Did you think we should put you into a room with foils 
over the mantelpiece and cricket-bats in the corner ? " 

" I never thinks my darlings, when I first come here 
amongst you all," laughed Mrs. Maxwell, as she trotted 
over to the other side of the landing. " But whilst I think 
of it," she added, opening her little satin bag at her side, 
" I will take these chocolates to Sybil and Molly. I am 
coming back, dear," she called ^ut to her daughter. " I 
am just going to the nursery." And off she went, with 
Barbara and Jenny in tow, Jenny's mind misgiving her that 
she might go off to the attic instead. " Well, nurse ! Ah I 
my angels — see what granny has for you ! Nurse, we shall 
have Mr. Humphrey home this day week, please God," 
and the old lady's hands trembled with emotion, as she 
scattered chocolate-drops into Sybil's and Molly's well of 
bricks, which they were building most carefully, until the 
shower of sweets came, when it was laid low at once, even 
with the ground, in their eager haste to dive for the trea- 
sure. Nurse stood up, and dropped a magnificent curtsey, 
and hoped that Mr. Maxwell had kept his health and his 
complexion all these three years. 

When the children's hour came, down in the drawing- 
room, the grandmother sat purring tranquilly in her arm- 
hair by the fire, ready to tell them a story. There was 
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always a degree of excitement about her stories, owing to 
the long, long pauses when her head used to nod, and the 
intense suspense of waiting for the end, which rarely, if 
ever, came. This evening Sybil and Molly sat side by side 
on the fender-stool close to her chair, when she began with 
the old familiar beginning : — 

"When Uncle Humphrey was a boy" — her stories 
always began in that way, so she began on this evening, 
knitting as she went along — " he was once very ill — so ill 
that nobody thought he would recover. He was seven and 
a half years old — and oh ! my dear little girls, he had — " 
here she put down her knitting needles ; the small children 
gazed expectantly up into her face, and Bertie, lying in the 
sofa-cushions behind his mother, on the opposite side of 
the fire-place, was heard to chuckle, and to say — ' 

" I know, granny — * the most lovely curls ever seen on a 
boy's head.'" 

" My dear Bertie, . you should not spoil my story," 
laughed the grandmother. " How did you know what was 
coming ? " 

" I think I've heard it before — once or twice," was the 
grave reply. Mrs. Maxwell proceeded. 

"Well, dears, Bertie was right — the most lovely curls 
they were, that ever were seen ; and a little face like yours, 
Molly, so soft and fair and round. I hope," she sighed, 
" he will not have grown very dark and very bald from his 
life in India ! " 

" Like a nigger," suggested Molly in parenthesis. This 
evidently set her grandmother thinking, for she became 
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suddenly silent, and the needles were still ; and at last 
patient Sybil, no longer patient, said — 

" Granny, please don't look at the fire with shut eyes any 
more ! please do go on ! " Then the needles went briskly 
once more, as granny started forward in her chair. 

" Where was I, my darlings ? I lost myself a little. It 
was when Uncle Humphrey was a little boy, was it not ? 
he had at that time, before he was ill, the most " 

" We do know his hair, ganny," observed Molly. 

"Do you, love? Then suppose we skip that part.'* 
And so it went on ; a few more words, then a gentle purr- 
ing silence ; then a sudden start, and " skipping " as before. 
The thread of grandmamma's story was always' a difficult 
one to pick up. 

Meanwhile Barbara and Jane were with Beatrice ; they 
had b^en helping her to unpack, and to dress for dinner. 
A fire was on the hearth, and a rocking chair beside it ; in 
this chair sat Beatrice — grey-eyed Beatrice, with pale clear 
skin like marble, and sweet low voice, like music. Jane 
was kneeling at her side with her little brown head on 
her shoulder, whilst Barbara stood by the toilet-table ex- 
amining trinkets, amongst others a thick gold ring with a 
motto inside, which she tried to decipher. 

" Why, Beatrice," she exclaimed, " I thought you never 
took off this ring, even to wash your hands." 

" I forgot for once. Give it me, Barbara, please.'* 
There was a flush on Beatrice's cheeks as she spoke, 
" '^ning forward with her hands clasped on her knees. 

\ never saw the motto before," said Barbara, giving up 
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the ring, " and you have never yet told us the story of this 
ring — you told us it had a story belonging to it, when you 
first had it three years ago." Beatrice smiled as she 
slipped it on her finger, and said, when Jane asked what 
was the motto — 

" It is a Latin one. * Transit umbra — lux permanet! 
* The shadow passes — the light endures for ever.' It was 
taken from an ancient sun-dial. But how can I tell you 
the story of my ring when the last chapter is not yet 
finished ? " 

" Tell U3 the beginning, then,*' pleaded the girls. 

Beatrice looked half-mirthful, half-thoughtful, as she bent 
her head over clasped' hands, so that her lips pressed the 
ring. Jenny, nestling still more closely to her, suggested 
that it might be a magic ring, and she w?is invoking the 
geni of the Arabian Nights. But after many minutes of 
meditation Beatrice shook her head, saying — 

" No, I cannot tell you the story of my ring. I will tell 
you a small sort of allegory instead, which shaped itself as 
we were coming up in the train to-day. There was a child 
at school — never mind when, never mind where. There 
were some lessons that were very hard to learn — one lesson 
in particular. The child used to say, * If it were anything 
else but this I could learn it ; but this is too hard.' Not 
one of her school-fellows could help her by cribs or expla- 
nations, for in that school each one had an individual 
special lesson — no two tasks had ever been precisely the 
same in that school. They could help one another with 
brave words and bright examples— that was all ; but it was 
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a great * all/ At last a friend came to this child who had 
moaned and groaned over her lesson as being the hardest 
ever appointed ; and he said to her, * See what I have to 
learn — mine is hard, too.* And she saw a very long lesson 
indeed in his book, but she looked up in his face and saw 
no frown of discontent — nothing but a brave, bright 
countenance. He said that of course it was difficult, but 
the Head of the school knew best, and surely if they both 
set to work patiently and courageously there would come a 
good holiday-time, when the lesson-books might be put 
away. * Let us do that,' he said ; * let our duty be our life, 
and then when the right time comes there will be blessed- 
ness, which is more than happiness.' And the time did 
come. When the Christmas bells rang out, the Old Year 
with its lesson-books went away, and the blessed holiday- 
time came ! " The dinner-gong sounded, and Beatrice 
rose to her feet. The girls looked up wonderingly at the 
glow on her cheeks and the sparkle in her eyes. 

" That was something like a bit of one of Uncle Hum- 
phrey's stories," observed Jenny. " I suppose you meant 
this world by the school ? " 

Beatrice laughed at her quaint critical tone. " Isn't it 
more like everybody's own little world ? It was a prosy 
story, rather, but I could not think of any other," and she 
ran downstairs singing. 

"I thought perhaps Beatrice would take Selim's part, 
but she says she would rather not," said Barbara. " Roger 
thinks you are very ridiculous not to take it, Jenny." 

" Roger does not know," murmured Jenny, as she saun- 
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tered out of the room. "Nobody knows anything that 
anybody else has to bear, except Uncle Humphrey and 



" Miss Jane, where are your last new mittens " — it was 
nurse who spoke, in an aggravated tone of voice — " you 
cracked a hole in one of them, that day you w.ere out with 
me and the children. I've been hunting for them high and 
low — where are they, my dear?" 

" I gave them away," replied Jane, stolidly. 

" Gave them away 1 A bran-new pair of wool mittens 1 
Who in the world did you give them to ? " 

" A friend who wanted them more than I did, and if you 
asked me till doomsday I should not tell you who." 

Nurse, who could get nothing more out of Jane with 
regard to the vanished treasures, retired, lamenting that she 
had not more " feelings for her poor pa's and ma's purse." 

" How shall I ever manage about the old boots ? " solilo- 
quised Jane; "Bertie says I may have them. Ihty wert 
going to nurse's nephew ; how shall I get them given to the 
sweeper ? " 




CHAPTER VI. 



MUTINY. 




HE three years of Uncle Humphrey's absence had 
passed away without quite fulfilling all the pre- 
dictions spoken by him in the Croydon garden 
that summer day. 

Roger was not yet captain of the school, although not 
far from being where he then had promised to be in the 
games. Barbara was not yet omnipotent in the schoolroom, 
notwithstanding her title of " queen," because the spirit of 
liberty reigned there also, and rebelled when favouritism, 
misnamed friendship, threatened to usurp unlawful authority, 
and to make Queen Barbara tyrannical. Bertie was still 
making attempts in his chemical experiments to blow up 
some near relation, but had not yet succeeded. Jenny 
cared more than ever — if possible — for the old legends and 
the old heroes ; and why was it that they seemed further off 
now than ever ? But Uncle Humphrey was coming, and 
so, perhaps, the heroes and heroines would come with him. 

To Barbara his home-coming was almost too near, 
because she looked at everything now in the light of 
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** Bluebeard " ; and really rehearsals seemed such an impos- 
sibility that the whole thing was far from being in that state 
of perfection which she had intended it should be by this 
time. Would the play be a failure after all ? 

Failure ! Such a word was to Barbara what the word 
"impossible" was to Mirabeau, who called it "^^ bete de 
inotJ^ Once having undertaken anything, or once having 
got an idea or purpose deeply rooted in her mind, " all the 
king's horses and all the king's men " might do their best to 
defeat Barbara, but they would find it hard work. There 
was a love of power dominant in her ; it was more that 
tlian strength of will or invincible energy, and yet both will 
and energy were there, when once she had made up her 
mind. This play had been contemplated by her ever since 
last Midsummer, when — in the holidays— it had been freely 
discussed with Daisy during a stay at the seaside, and 
meekly suggested to Roger for his approval, who said he 
"didn't mind taking Bluebeard's part." Then letters were 
written out to Bombay to engage Uncle Humphrey's help, 
if he were home as promised, by the New Year — it being 
duly impressed upon him that the dramatis personce only, 
were to know about it beforehand. Thus it had become 
Barbara's dream by day and by night, so much so as even 
to blot out the vision of " that dreadful boy " who was com- 
ing ; and now things seemed to be going against her, and 
she was beginning to count upon Uncle Humphrey as the 
saviour of almost a lost cause. She had no idea of waiting 
idly for his help ; but if ever stage-manager had been sorely 
tried Barbara was on the afternoon when Tom Grainger 
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made his first appearance as Selim, and Roger gave his 
unwilling consent to go through his part also. Of course 
Daisy was there, and of course she knew her part perfectly; 
and of course neither Roger nor Bertie were there true to 
time. Tom Grainger was punctual because he was in a 
fever of excitement about Selim's pale blue turban and 
crimson trousers, and his dagger — a real one, belonging to 
Daisy's father, which he was on no account to take out of 
the sheath, but of course he did, and rubbed it along his 
finger with keen enjoyment, to Barbara's and Daisy's horror, 
who greeted the boys when they came in, with — 

" Roger, do tell Tom that he is not to take that dagger 
out 1 and, Bertie, please take off your muddy boots directly, 
and put on these sHppers ; you know you come on first, you 
and Selim. Roger, you can't dress, because your tunic is 
not ready yet." 

" That's a mercy ! Here, let me have a look at the book, 
it's not my time yet Now then, Selim, come out of 
that ! " 

Selim had retired into a corner with Bertie, who, at this, 
looked round, and said — 

" He can't come just this minute ; we have a splendid 
specimen for dissection. • Mrs. Grainger's cat died yester- 
day, and Tom brought her eye in a pill-box for me — not 
Mrs. Grainger's, but the cat's. I've been sighing for a cat's 
eye for years ! Look out, Grainger, the dagger point is too 
large I " 

Daisy shrieked at the idea of her father's dagger being 
contaminated by such a use. Barbara turned imploringly 
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to Roger, who was shaking with laughter in Uncle Hum- 
phrey's chair, but he spoke now on Barbara's behalf. 

" I say, Bertie, come on the stage now ; Grainger, leave 
that eye alone, and do your duty ; and if you don't sheath 
your dagger you sha'n't have it again." 

Bertie, with one fond lingering look at the discecting-tablc, 
alias piano, slowly advanced. 

" Where's the stage ? " he asked. 

" Here," signed Barbara, " between me and the table — 
the width of the room. Now" — encouragingly — "you know 
your first word, * Good neighbour ' " 

** * Good neighbour be quiet I 
My word is the law. 
I have said that my daughter 
Shall wed the Bashaw *— 

But who am I speaking to ? " 

Barbara very nearly lost her temper. 

" Selim, you ought to have been on ! Fatima's father is 
talking X.oyoUy and you are begging him to give you Fatima 
for your wife ! " for Tom Grainger was still poring over the 
cat's eye. Here he blurted out — 

"I'm very sorry," and came stumbling forwards over 
trousers of such ample make, such flapping calico folds, that 
Bertie, the father-in-law elect, fell prostrate at his feet in 
one of his convulsions of laughter. 

" Oh, Tom, you do look such a fool ! " he shouted. 

Roger here stepped forward, and pulling Bertie up by 
his collar — although he was laughing quite as much himself 
— conjured him to remember the solemn part he was about 
to take, 

G 
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" Now, Selim, look alive ! " he added, stepping back once 
more to his point of observation on the rug. 

Then Selim, in a thick, grumpy voice — the Grainger 
voice — said in the most lethargic manner — 

" * But neighbour yo\x promised "* 

Berlie {with vigour) — 

** * My promise ! — go to ! 
Must I break it with him 
To keep it with ^v«r" 

administering a back-hander here to the presumptuous 
Selim, with a 

" Wake up, Grainger ! " 

Tom Grainger — 

" * But you promised me firsts 
You know you did ! ' " 

The last four words were an impromptu addition on the 
part of Selim, who hastened to explain to the stage-manager 
that fellows often did that sort of thing on the stage. 

" Oh ! but indeed you must not attempt that sort of thing 
here," said Barbara, indignantly; whilst Daisy protested 
that only the most first-rate actors ever presumed to take 
such liberties. 

" I say ! we can't have two stage-managers. Roger, call 
for order on the hearth-rug," said Bertie, always on the look 
out to put down Daisy. But Roger got out of the difficulty 
by declaring his intention of " coming on " now, which he 
carried out by clearing two chairs that stood in his way. 
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" Well done you ! " came from Bertie ; whilst Selim, 
forgetting all but the athlete, asked him in a tone of deep 
reverence whether he was as good at the high jump as at 
the long, upon which Bluebeard piled up two chairs, and 
Bertie exclaimed — 

" Splendid idea ! let's have a Bluebeard who makes his 
first appearance by vaulting over his father-in-law's garden 
wall, or something of the sort — a muscular Bluebeard." 

Barbara said in despair — 

" Roger, what is the good of our rehearsing if you begin 
jumping? And those two have not half finished their 
parts." 

Both declared that they did not know a word more ; Daisy 
told them they ought to be ashamed of themselves ; Bertie 
bowed; Tom Grainger said nothing, being enthralled by 
watching Roger, who threatened to touch the schoolroom 
ceiling every minute, or to go through the floor to the pan- 
try below. Poor Barbara looked on vaguely, utterly power- 
less, because it was Roger, uttering the vain wish that Miss 
Brewer was with her. 

"Who's Miss Brewer?" asked Tom Grainger, with a 
dim fear lest she should be a still stricter critic even than 
"Miss Bertram." "Is she a swell?" 

** O dear no ! " said Daisy, curtly ; " only the gover- 
ness." 

Roger stopped in his jumping, and suddenly faced Daisy, 
saying — 

" What do you mean by * only the governess' ? " 

" What do I mean ? Why, I mean what I say. Dear 

o 2 
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me, Roger ! what are you looking so terribly fierce about ? 
You do look like Bluebeard now ! " 

" Do you mean that because she's a governess she can't 
possibly be a swell ? " 

" Yes, I do," answered Daisy, defiantly. 

" Then I call that the most beastly snobbishness I ever 
heard in my life ! " and Roger turned on his heel with, 
" Now then, Barbara, what's my cue ? " 

But Bluebeard might be there and ready ; Fatima was 
not. She was putting on her hat and. cloak hurriedly and 
silently, with an angry spot on each cheek, and an indignant 
glitter in her eyes, to match Roger's own when he had spoken 
just now. 

" I must go," she said, kissing Barbara, and holding out 
her hand to Bertie. Roger did not even attempt to open 
the door for her, nor to say good-bye, nor to look at her. 

It was Barbara who went down stairs with her. 

" You must not mind him, Daisy," she said, apologeti- 
cally 

" Not mind him ! Thank you, Barbara. You will not 
find me playing Fatitna to such a Bluebeard ! " 

And yet if Daisy's innermost self could have been seen, 
it was not the sound of those very objectionable words which 
rankled, so much as the keen sense of having lowered her- 
self in the eyes of Roger, who had a way of showing up 
anything that was mean and contemptible in a most 
unmistakably clear light. When Barbara returned to the 
schoolroom Tom Grainger was saying " he was afraid he 
must go j he had not learnt any more of his part," which 
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was a relief to Barbara, for in her present mood to coach 
that stolid boy of bricks into a graceful and fascinating 
Selim was more than she felt equal to. As he went out of 
the schoolroom Beatrice came in, and beheld Barbara 
standing in the window, Bertie poring over the beloved cat's 
eye, Roger in Uncle Humphrey's chair, his hands clasped 
over his head, and his feet kicking at the coals in the 
grate. 

"Granny wanted to know " began Beatrice, then 

she stopped, and looked inquiringly from one to the other. 
Bertie looked up into her face, put down his penknife, and 
twisted himself round on the music-stool as he caught hold 
of her and hung on to one arm. 

"We don't look comfortable, do we?" he said, in his 
coaxing way. "And you have just come in at the right 

moment. Queen Barbara, our stage-manager 1 may 

tell Beatrice, Bab, mayn't I ? " 

"Oh yes — it doesn't matter. You may tell any one 
now," said Barbara, bitterly. 

" Well, you see she can't get us to do as she wants," 
continued Bertie. " We are getting up * Bluebeard ' to act 
when Uncle Humphrey has come home, and nobody ever 
knows their part, or cares to do what the poor queen wants 
them to do at rehearsals. There's Jenny, who won't act at 
all now, because she's not to be Ayesha, and she won't be 
Selim. I brought in Tom Grainger instead, and we hurt 
poor Barbara's feelings by making a joke of it all. Tom is 
so lumpy that he sent Roger and me into fits. Then Roger 
took to jumping, when he ought to have been a Bashaw ; 
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and Daisy went away in a rage because " Here Bertie 

came to a dead stop ; he thought he had no right to say 
more; but Roger took up the story where Bertie left 
it. 

" Because I called her a beastly snob,** he said. 

Barbara was still immovable. 

"Roger!" exclaimed Beatrice, "you did not call her 
that ! » 

" Yes I did," he replied, with glowing face. " I was 
sorry the minute I had said it, but all the same it was true. 
Daisy has some detestable ideas that want knocking out 
of her." He told Beatrice what it was that had so roused 
his wrath, adding, " I shall tell her that I am sorry for the 
strong language — I shall have to tell her that I am sorry ; 
but I will show her too what an awful snob we should think 
any fellow who spoke of * only a governess,' as if it were 
* only some one not worth troubling one's head about ! ' " 

Beatrice could not help thinking, as the honest blue eyes 
looked straight at her from under his shaggy eyebrows, that 
Dr. Bertram would not have much to complain of in his 
son's shortcomings, even if he never went up higher in- place 
at Marlborough than where he was then. 

" People never like ugly truths when they are truths," she 
said, gently. " You will make it all right, Roger, if you 
show her where she was wrong ; and, after all, who can say 
more than that he is sorry ? She will come in to the next 
rehearsal, you will see, after you have spoken to her," 

" I don't think we shall ever have another," came' from 
Barbara in a choked voice, still in the window. 
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" What nonsense !" from Roger. 

" You none of you care about it Jenny was the first to 
spoil it ; then I looked forward to your coming home, to 
help me, and now you and Bertie only make fun of the 
whole." 

Here Barbara stopped, for tears were running down her 
cheeks. Beatrice released herself from Bertie's grasp, and 
w^ent to her side. 

" Ah ! a stage manager little knows what he is undertak- 
ing," she said brightly. " Where is Jenny ? I have seen 
nothing of her this afternoon. I thought she was here with 
you. Can't she be persuaded to take Selim ? Why does 
she so strongly object ? " 

Barbara was silent, then spoke — 

" She thinks it is unjust, because she had been getting 
up Ayesha's part for such a long time beforehand ; but 
when Daisy told me she would take no other part but 
Fatima, and would not act at all if I were not Ayesha — 
what could I do ? She is very unkind — Jenny is, and 
obstinate ! " 

"But where is she, I wonder?" repeated Beatrice. 
" I will go and look for her, and see if I can persuade 
her." 

Where was Jenny, indeed? They little knew. As Beatrice 
left them Roger rose from the parliamentary chair, 
stretched himself, and in the collapse of his muscles 
enclosed Barbara in his arms ; he could not see her face, 
for her back was turned to him, as he said — 

" I'm going in to apologise to Daisy nov.% I say, Bab, do 
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you really think this •Bluebeard' will be any fun after 
all?" 

" I don't know that it will," she replied dolefully. " 1 
Hi think so. I thought it would be our last chance of 
doing anything of the sort, with this horrid boy coming 
into the middle of us all, and I thought' I would make 
these Christmas holidays the very best, so far as I could, 
and now they have so soon got ruffled ! " Here was some- 
thing like a sob, but it was a strangled one, for she felt 
uncommonly like a rabbit in the coils of the cobra. 
" Shall we give up * Bluebeard,' then, Roger ? " she adde'i 
meekly. 

"No, I tell you what we'll do ; let's leave it all till Uncle 
Humphrey comes home. He is sure to make it all go right 
Let him be stage-manager ! " 

As Roger made this brilliant suggestion, there was a 
lurking sense of reprieve ; the feeling that an evil day had 
been put off for a while to dawn under happier auspices ; 
for secretly Roger thought the whole thing was a bore, and 
that only a man at the head of affairs might make it all 
more tolerable. 

Barbara yielded, as she invariably did, to him, and he 
went his way to Daisy. They were continually in and out 
of one another's houses, the Bertrams and Daisy. He 
found her alone in the study, with her head on her hands, 
and books all round her. She coloured up as he entered 
the room, but he did not give her time to speak, for he 
began at once — 

" I didn't mean to disturb you at your grinding, Daisy, 
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but I have come in to say I am sorry that I spoke to you 
as I did just now. A fellow has no right to speak like a 
cad to a girl, although she has no right to speak of a 
governess as if she were not a lady. You see, I fired up 
because I have heard mother and granny and Beatrice all 
say that Miss Brewer is awfully noble, and no sham. 
After her father died, some sneaky relation lost all their 
money for them, and so she left her sister to take care of 
her mother, and went in like a brick for teaching. She has 
brothers, but they are working hard, and she won't live 
upon them. If that's being * only a governess,' well ! — I 
think it's a pity there are not more of them. But all the 
same, I was a brute just now — and I am sorry." 

He held out his hand, and as she tried to say she was 
sorry, too —poor little spoilt Daisy ! — he added — 

" If you had an Uncle Humphrey you would know more 
about these things ; he always says there are so many 
things that stupid people are ashamed of which they ought 
to be proud of, and proud of which they ought to be 
ashamed of." 

He had not meant to leave her feeling considerably 
smaller and younger than she had felt since she was a very 
little girl, but so he certainly did. 

Whilst all these rehearsing transactions had been going 
on, Jane's thoughts had been bent in a very different 
direction. The little sweeper was to have Bertie's boots 
that afternoon. They were quite unfit for Bertie's wear, 
and he had told her he should never use them again ; not 
being of a speculative turn of mind he had not troubled 
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himself about whom she wanted them for. And why 
should she be haunted by an unpleasant vision of that 
nephew of nurse's, who always seemed able to wear all 
their old things ? Only last week he had had a pair of 
Roger's old trousers, and a flannel shirt of baby's, and it 
was a marvel and a mystery to Jane how both could possibly 
fit him. 

She bided her time. The others were safe in the school- 
room, her mother and Beatrice were out, granny was 
taking an afternoon nap in her own room when Jane hurried 
up stairs to put on her walking things. She heard nurse 
crooning a doleful ditty to baby in the nursery, and Sybil 
and Molly talking earnestly over their dolls. She knew 
that the coast was clear. Quickly she wrapped the boots 
up in paper, and tucked them under her arm, when it struck 
her with a pang, that by presenting the boots herself she 
was breaking the charm of being the invisible good angel. 
Yet she thought it could scarcely be safe to fling them out 
of the window at the sound of the church bell. To be hit 
on the head by Bertie's heavy-heeled boots would be no 
joke. She must give them herself ; for after all boots were 
substantial things, which must be given by hand, —pence 
and mittens could far more easily fall from Heaven. So 
reasoned Jenny the romantic 

The house-door shut with such a terrific bang behind 
her, that she knew by instinct her grandmamma must 
have awoke with a start At the torner there stood the 
boy under the lamp-post, rubbing his little blue hands, 
and jumping first on one foot, then on the other, to 
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keep himself warm. She went straight up to him and 
said — 

" Little boy, here are some boots for you ; they are my 
brother's ; I'm afraid they will be a little too large. 
Don't open them now ! " she cried out, as the boy's eyes 
dilated, and he began at once to unroll the paper wrapping. 
What if somebody — Mr. Mandeville, perhaps — should see 
Bertie's boots exhibited on the pavement I 

" O ! crikey ! " he chuckled, " jist wot mother was 
a-wanting so to get for me ! this'll do her good, this will ! " 

" Isn't your mother well ! " asked Jenny, glancing 
furtively round, feeling — now that she had come out, 
and was standing alone under the lamp-post with the 
crossing-sweeper — as if all the eyes, not only in the square, 
but of all the world, were upon her. 

" No, that she ain't," said the boy, sadly and slowly, 
shaking his head; "but Ive got her a penn'orth of milk 
every day," he added, brightly, looking up into Jane's face. 
" I gets it with the penny that falls down when the bell begins 
to go. I goes to church now reg'lar, 'cos I thinks I'd like 
to know more about our Father. It wor the minister spoke 
about Him the day before the fust penny come down." 

Jane felt her face crimsoning as the boy's grave eyes 
were fixed upon it. 

" Mittens come down the other day," he went on, look- 
ing at his chilled hands ; " but I give them to mother 'cos 
of her chilblains." Jenny coloured again. " I s'pose you 
couldn't come and see mother, lady? Maybe you'd help 
her." 
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A thrill went through Jenny at this request 

" Is it far ? " she asked timidly. 

" Jist down this *ere street," pointing with his thumb 
over his shoulder, **and then into the court that runs 
out of it. It would help her wonderful to see a lady like 
you ! " 

Once more that thrill of pleasure, as Jenny again looked 
all around her to convince herself that nobody was watch- 
ing ; and then, feeling sure that this was the beginning of 
an heroic life, she said, hurriedly and nervously — 

" If you will run home directly as fast as you can, and 
tell your mother I'm coming, I will follow you, little 
boy." 

Off he went like the wind, and she, with beating heart 
telling herself that she could not be doing wTong because 
she was trying to do right, trotted quickly down the street 

She saw him vanish beneath an archway, and following 
him, found herself in what she would have called a very 
miserable yard, round which stood some very miserable 
little houses. 

It was at the door of one of these that the little sweeper 
stood watching for her ; but Jane, half-paralyzed with fear, 
stood at the entrance of the court, stared at by little 
children with hungry eyes and shoeless feet, and by rough- 
looking ivomen standing gossiping at the doors ; some of 
these were scolding the children in a way Jenny had never 
heard or dreamt of in her little life, and in her gentle 
home. 
, ** Oil ! I don't think I can go any further. I think I 
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must go home ! " she said piteously, as her guide came up 
to her, and touching his cap, said — 

"Will yer come this way, lady? this 'ere's the house. 
Mother will take on so now, miss, if you don't come in ! " 

They reached the doorstep ; two fighting cats came 
tumbling out of the dark passage, and rolled past Jane's 
feet in one hairy ball ; and she thought, with half a shudder, 
half a throb of pride, that that was the finishing touch to 
a scene which reminded her strongly of all the stories she 
had ever read or been told of dreary haunts of darkness 
where some poor soul was waiting for the true deliverer to 
come. And was not she going to be the deliverer ? So 
she screwed up her courage and went in. She was on the 
point of turning into the first room, but the door was 
slammed in her face by an invisible hand, which frightened 
her dreadfully. 

" Don't yer mind him," said the boy, consolingly ; " he 
won't be wisited. We lives at the first floor back ; " and 
so saying, he led the way up the wooden staircase, and 
opened the door of a tiny room, very bare of furniture, 
but very clean, with no fire on the hearth, beside which a 
woman sat at needlework. She coughed constantly, and 
her cheeks were pale and thin, but as her boy entered the 
smile on her face made it look quite beautiful in Jenny's 
eyes. Too shy to speak, Jenny stood in the doorway. 

" I told you not^ Jack," said the woman, in a weak, low 
voice. " I told you it was no place for a little lady." 
Then, raising her eyes to her little visitor's, she said, with 
that cough again — "You had better run home, my dear 
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little miss — this is no place for such as you. Go away, you 
children," she added, in an angry tone, directing her 
glance beyond the door ; " don't stand staring there." 

Jenny, turning her head, saw what appeared to her like 
an appalling crowd of children swarming up the stairs. 

"Oh I I must go home ! I can't stay ! " she cried, clasp- 
ing her hands in an agony of terror. Her champion 
charged with his broom down the stairs ; and Jane, with- 
out another word, took advantage of the clearance made 
thereby to dart out of the house, out of the court, up the 
street, round the corner of the square, and never stopped 
to take breath until she found herself safe on her own 
doorstep. It was growing dusk, and the lamps were 
lighted 

There had been a, hue and cry for Jenny all over the 
house. Beatrice had searched, but could not find a trace 
of her. High and low they had called for her. Granny 
appeared at her bedroom door with her cap very much on 
one side, and looking as if she had just started out of a 
dream. She heard them saying — 

" Where is Jenny ? " And the dear old lady, only half 
awake, cried out — 

"Then it must have been an explosion I heard. It 
shook me in my chair — Bertie's chemicals. I always told 
that dear boy he would do it. Who is hurt? Where is 
Jenny ? " 

But at that moment the house door shut, and Roger and 
Jenny made their appearance together. 

" You have found her," they all exclaimed. 
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" I was coming in from the Mandevilles," he said, " and 
she was standing at the door. She has been on a little 
private trip of her own, and she is going to tell me all 
about it, and nobody else ; it's a secret." He was speaking 
very kindly, and had hold of her hand. When he had 
joined her on the doorstep, and asked her what in the 
world she was doing out there all alone, she had astonished 
him by clinging to him, and saying — 

" Please wait till we are indoors — please don't tell any of 
the others ! " 

And her poor little face was quite white, even her nose. 

So they left her to Roger. Beatrice went away into 
granny's room to soothe her, and assure her that every- 
body's limbs were sound. Barbara, knowing Roger to 
mean what he said, asked no questions, but went to the 
drawing-room sofa and the first volume of The Daisy Chain; 
and nurse, who, with baby in her arms, and her two sup- 
porters, Sybil and Molly, on either side of her, clinging to 
her skirts, had been careering about the house like an an- 
xious hen, also disappeared, saying that " even Miss Jenny, 
with all her dreaming, was safe with Mr. Roger." Together 
into his room went those two, the big elder brother and the 
trembling young sister. She let him draw her down on his 
knee as he sat on Bertie's carpentering bench ; and as he 
put his strong arm around her, feeling her trembling still, 
she put her head down on his shoulder, and fairly sobbed 
out — 

** Oh, Roger \ 1 do so want to do great things, and it is 
so difficult" 
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" What great things ? " he asked " Had you been look- 
ing for them out in the square ? " 

" No-o-o-h ! " she sobbed again. " I went home with 
the little sweeper — the little boy under the lamp." 

" You went home with him ? '* exclaimed Roger. 

" Yes ; I did, really. I wanted to help his mother. Oh ! 
dear Roger, please don't tell anybody." He promised. 
" And then I was frightened — it was all so wretched — every 
one looked wretched, except his mother, who had a beauti- 
ful face ; but no fire. And there were fighting cats and 
dreadful women ; and I ran all the way home again as soon 
as I got there. You won't tell any one, dear Roger, where 
I went ? " 

" Look here, Jenny ; " he said, " I won't tell, but you 
must never go there again. The idea of your going off 
with that dirty little beggar," he muttered. 

" I didn't go with him, Roger ; I followed him ; nobody 
would have thought I belonged to him. I did talk to him 
a little, because we are friends," she said, simply ; and the 
last words almost to herself. " But why doesrCt somebody 
help these people, Rodge ? " 

" I dare say somebody does. You don't know anything 
about them, you know ; they are much jollier than you 
think they are." 

He tried to say anything to pacify her and make her 
happy again. 

" No, they can't be," she said, gravely. " I don't believe 
that any one can be jolly living in — oh, such a horrible 
place 1 " 
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" Well, never mind, youVe got nothing to do with them ; 
some people must be poor, and some rich," he said, consol- 
ingly. "I dare say that boy will get lots of tips on Christ- 
mas-day j father's sure to give him a shilling. But I say, 
Jenny, promise me you will never go there again, and I will 
promise not to say a word about it." 

She promised willingly enough, with the vivid recollec- 
tion of all the horrors of that court still so fresh in her 
memory. Roger kept his word, of course, and never told 
anybody where that romantic little sister of his had been. 
He thought she was a queer little being, and might have 
thought so still more, perhaps, if he had followed her after 
she left him. The church-bell was going, and she sped 
away to the attic, and looked out to see if the small boy was 
back again at his post Yes; there he stood, under the 
lamp. Down fell the penny. 

" I can still go on doing this," she thought, " even though 
I don't go to his home. I have been a horrid coward, 
Peg," and she put her arms round the neck of old Pegasus, 
" and I do so want to be brave and do great things." 

That night, after she had gone to bed, she startled them 
all in the drawing-room by screaming out in her sleep. 

" It's Jenny," said Barbara from the piano. 

Roger rose at once from the chess-board, where his 
grandmother was making all sorts of false moves, taking 
pawns for bishops, and knights for castles, through half- 
closed eyes, and said — 

" I'll go to her." 

He found her sitting up in bed, wide awake, having sum- 

H 
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marily dismissed nurse, who had rushed to the rescue at 
once. 

" Roger, how good of you ; it was a horrid dream I had 
about not doing my part properly. I was thinking about 
it all before I went to sleep." 

Roger stood over her with his candle in his hand, and 
said — 

" Don't bother about that ; we are not going to do any 
more * Bluebeard ' till Uncle Humphrey comes home." 

"And that will be soon now," sighed Jenny, nestling 
down into her pillow again. " I think you will be like him 
when you are a man, Roger. Thank you. Please kiss 
me." 

He bent down and kissed her, then silently went away. 
He never said much ; it was not his way. Barbara used to 
say — 

" What does it matter when he can do such grand strong 
things ? He is like a silent giant." 

Not only grand in athletics was that silent Roger, but 
very considerate and gentle in little kindnesses, which often 
make more than one life grand — the life of the one who 
bestows the kindnesses, as well as that of the one who 
receives them. 



CHAPTER VII. 



AT HOME. 




T was Christmas Eve, and Uncle Humphrey was 
coming home. What a delightful bustle there 
was throughout the house all day ! Granny was 
full of anecdote ; so surely as one of the children came 
near her she would begin — 

"I can remember, as if it were yesterday, how your 
Uncle Humphrey looked when he was six years old, in 
his little velvet tunic, and he is thirty-two to-day. We 
have always kept his birthday. There was one, his 
thirteenth, which was a sad one for him, poor dear ! for he 
was at school with the mumps, and not able to have his 
own birthday pudding." Then she said to Barbara, in a 
graver tone — " I can see him now, the day his father died, 
standing with his arm round me, and saying, * I will take 
care of you,' and so he has ever since, bless him ! " 

Then the dear old lady trotted away to look for some 
wools, as she satd^ but it was really that she might wipe 
her eyes and snectacles. 

H 2 
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" Do you remember the day he told us he was going, 
Beatrice ? *' asked Jenny. 

Yes, Beatrice remembered it well 

" We were all out in the Croydon garden," said Barbara ; 
•*it seems such a long time ago." 

"It was very hot, and we were eating strawberries," 
observed Bertie. 

" And, Roger, do you remember how Uncle Humphrey 
said you would be captain of the eleven when he came 
back ? " went on Barbara. " And so you are almost, aren't 
you ? " 

Roger grunted from behind the leaves of Punch, 

It was a pouring wet day, and they were all together in 
the drawing-room. 

" Uncle Humphrey gave us a motto to think of whilst 
he was away," said Jenny, dreamily looking up from her 
book in the chimney corner; "the motto of Gideon's 
soldiers, * Faint, yet pursuing.' I wanted to paint it on a 
shield for you, Roger, and you thought me very stupid, 
and said it was too good to play with." 

" Did you think of it when you got your nose broken in 
that scrimmage the other day ? " asked Bertie, lying on the 
rug, drawing a skeleton in his grandmother's note-book, 
which had fallen from her satin bag. " Fancy Roger the 
mighty ever being faint — our giant faint ! " 

" Our giant " stretched out one long leg from the sofa, 
and touched Bertie with his foot, but the touch was enough 
to send him rolling over on his side. 
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* Faint ! who is faint ? " asked granny, just then trotting 
back into the room again. 

** Nobody, dear granny," began Beatrice and Barbara; 
whilst Bertie called out — 

" Roger, granny," in such stentorian tones, that she only 
heard him and not the others, and she bustled up to 
Roger's side with her ready bottle of salts, but his laughing 
eyes went up over Tenniel's cartoon to meet her anxious 
ones as she stood beside the sofa. 

" It's all Bertie's humbug ! " he said. 

" Is it, dear, really ? I never like to hear of people 
feeling faint We had a cook once who fainted on the 
stairs sometimes, and very often in the fender." 

There were shrieks of laughter, as granny, seating her- 
self, said in her innocent way — 

" It was very dangerous when the fire was alight ; and I 
remember — ah, yes, that I do ! " and the little old lady 
nodded her head with the tall white cap on the top of it, 
" how that naughty boy Humphrey wrote some lines on 
her being burnt to a cinder as she was cooking the dinner. 
I remember how cleverly he worked in the rhymes * hashes ' 
and * ashes.' He was always a bit of a poet, was 
Humphrey." 

Bertie confided to Beatrice that, much as he loved his 
grandmother, he was glad that Uncle Humphrey did not 
come home from India every day. 

" I wonder if you will be like that when you are an old 
woman, Beatrice ? " he suggested. 

"Like what?" she asked, as the erey-eyed boy stood 
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with his arms round her waist, looking up into her bright 
face. 

"Always rambling on about when you were young — 
when you used to know Uncle Humphrey ? " 

" I think some people never say much about those whom 
they think the best people they have ever known," answered 
Beatrice, quietly, pushing his hair back caressingly from his 
broad brow. 

" Do you think Uncle Humphrey one of the best people 
you have ever known ? " asked Bertie. 

" Yes, I do. I think he is one of the bravest gentlemen 
God ever made." And Bertie, as he looked at her, thought 
that hers was one of the most lovely faces — excepting his 
mother's — that he had ever seen. 

That mother joined them just then ; 4;hey were standing 
on the staircase ; her merry laugh was in her face and 
voice as she said — 

" I went into the nursery just now and found Sybil and 
Molly arguing about whether to-day was Friday or Sunday. 
Molly declared that it must be Sunday because nurse had 
on her best dress and cap, which nurse explained by con- 
fessing that she * had a feeling Mr. Humphrey might 
arrive at any moment, so she thought she would be ready.' 
Dear little Sibbie tried hard to convince me that, on account 
of nurse's Sunday costume she herself ought to dine down- 
stairs with us as she always does on a Sunday. How the 
dear fellow must be counting the minutes now, Beatrice ! " 

It was a very long, wet day, that Christmas Eve, to all 
the Bertrams. Nurse said : 
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*'It was so thoughtless of those steamboat captains; 
they might just as well arrange their time differently. 
There was poor dear Mrs. Maxwell in a nervous fever 
almost, and they taking it as quiet as possible as long as 
they got their money ! " 

Bertie created a diversion in the dusk of the afternoon 
by stealing down into the hall and thundering on the gong, 
chanting out at the top of his voice : 

" Uncle Humphrey ! Uncle Humphrey ! " 

Of course nobody believed him ; but poor granny was 
dozing, and starting up in the midst of this terrific din she 
saw the drawing-room door opening to admit old Thomas 
and the lamp. Stretching out her hands and rushing to- 
wards him, she cried : 

" My dear boy, when did you arrive ? " 

" It's me and the lamp, mum," was the stolid answer of 
the old man, who, going down stairs again, said : 

" Master Bertie, youVe been and gone and given your 
grandma a tremenjous turn with your row, and your 
calling out of your uncle's name. She took me for Mr. 
Humphrey, and ran into me and the lamp round the door, 
and very nearly knocked us both over." 

"Then granny must expect to see Uncle Humphrey 
grown into a precious old fogey, that's all," was Bertie's 
answer, as he sprang up stairs to tell his grandmother that 
he was sorry. 

" Thomas says I gave you a turn, granny," said the boy, 
rubbing his cheek against hers ; " but really he is not very 
like Uncle Humphrey, is he ? " 
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" No, dear ; but you see I had been dreaming, and we 
mix up dreams and realities in our sleep." 

It must have been just seven o'clock when he really 
came. Molly was half asleep on her mother's knee, and 
Sybil was yawning, when a cab was heard to drive up and 
stop at the house. Then there was a pealing ring at the 
bell, and in anothw minute the hearty ringing voice was in 
the hall, echoing up to the nursery floor, whence the 
Sunday dress came rustling down. 

This home-coming is not to be described, it must just be 
imagined. Think of the most beautiful stories you have 
ever heard, the best days you have ever spent, the faces 
you love most, the voices you love most, put them all 
together into a living picture, and then you will understand 
far better than from any words what this Christmas Eve 
was like to Uncle Humphrey and to those who had been 
waiting for him all these three years. 

It will be one of the sights always to be remembered by 
Barbara and Jenny, to see their uncle, when the dinner- 
gong sounded, turn to his mother, who, as she took his 
arm, only said, " My boy ! " nothing more ; but Jenny saw 
that his lips just trembled, and his eyes were full of a great 
tenderness. Then followed Dr. Bertram with Beatrice, 
who looked even prettier than Daisy, Barbara thought; 
how could that be when she had not nearly such good 
features, marvelled Barbara ? Was it her black dress with 
the pale blue beads round her throat that became her so 
well? or was it something that had nothing to do with 
features or dress — something within that shone without ? 
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Roger with his mother brought up the rear, and somehow they 
reminded Barbara of the first couple. It was a very beauti- 
ful Christmas Eve, that one in the Old House in the Square. 

Far away north, in Edinburgh, on that same Christmas 
Eve, was another mother with her son, her only son, Fergus 
MacNair, keeping Christmas together by their own fire-side, 
warm with a great love between them. 

It was a comfortable, dark-panelled library where they 
sat together ; she, in a high-backed oaken chair reading 
aloud to the boy at her feet, with his head against her 
knee. The slight figure might not have told of more than 
fifteen years, but the face was beyond his age ; the brow 
vras high, and broad, and white, the eyes dark and deep- 
set, and there was a look of marked delicacy about his 
features generally; whilst Barbara need have had no dread 
of red hair, for the thick mass that waved about his head 
was almost black. His mother, a grave, sad-looking lady, 
with a countenance which spoke of suffering, put down the 
book at last. 

"I cannot read any more to-night, dear; something 
seems to tire me." 

He was on his knees beside her now ; he knew what it 
was that was making her weary. 

" I wish Mr. Maynard would let me do as I like about 
your not going till Easter," she continued, caressing the 
face on her shoulder close against hers. " I must \vrite to 
Dr. Bertram again now to say that you will be with him at 
the time originally fixed — the first week in January. My 
boy, what shall I do when you are gone ? " 
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ottoman near the door, watching, like a spider for a fly, to 
pounce upon him as he came in, that she might have him, 
at least until her bed-time, all to herself. Then, too, there 
were to be rehearsals every evening in the school-room 
now, and Uncle Humphrey was stage manager, and a rare 
strict one he was. On the first evening he stood waiting 
for Jenny at the door, as she remained motionless when 
the others were all leaving the drawing-room obedient to 
his word. 

*'No, I don't belong to them; I'm not coming," she 
said, colouring crimson. No more was said then, but 
Uncle Humphrey heard the story from Barbara, who per- 
haps told it rather from a queen's point of view ; at least the 
uncle gathered that the little subject had been somewhat 
hard hit, when Roger said in the middle of the narration : 

•* Well, I call it hard lines for Jenny if she had got up 
that part. It was a regular snub." 

" Daisy only thinks of herself," said Bertie ; " and she 
can make you only think of her, my queen ; she's a sort of 
what you may call — not a courtier — but a sick something — 
what's the word — rather like elephant it sounds ? " 

"Never mind sycophants or elephants now," said his 
uncle, as authoritatively as any stage-manager could speak. 
" You have all of you come in here to rehearse, and the 
stage manager expects every man to do his duty ; and I 
can only give you half an hour, as I am going to play 
chess with granny after tea." 

"Granny doesn't know pawns from queens when 
she has once taken her after-dinner nap," expostulated 
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Bertie; "and I say, look here, need I be stuffed with 
pillows ? Barbara says I must, because the Father was fat, 
and they are so beastly uncomfortable ! They want a good 
tight belt round them ; and she says a flimsy girdle looks 
more Eastern." 

"That's not half so bad as the pillow-case I am to 
wear as Bluebeard's tunic," said Roger; "a great white 
calico thing without a bit of shape ; and a long Indian shawl 
of mother's pinned on to each shoulder— //Vi«^// / and I 
can't bear a pin to come near me." 

Uncle Humphrey suggested, without hurting Barbara's 
feelings, that Beatrice should be the Lady of the Ward- 
robe, and help Barbara in arranging the dresses. But 
through all the fun and the laughter of this first rehearsal 
Jenny was not forgotten ; not even when old Thomas's 
head appeared suddenly round the door to say, " Tea is 
hup, sir," which, being a wicked intrusion and interruption 
in the middle of the most tragic scene, where Uncle 
Humphrey was taking Fatima's part for the nonce, he 
shrieked in a soprano voice, " Turn the key ! turn the 
key ! " Roger obeyed promptly by plunging on the stage 
before the time, and shouting Ayesha's words, " The key 
is all bloody ! " he banged the door upon the old man- 
servant, who went down to the kitchen solemnly declaring 
that he thought all this would be too much for Mrs. Max- 
well — " it was too wirelent a tragedy." 

Through all this Jenny was not forgotten, for when, after 
much laughter, much brushing and smoothing, they all 
reappeared in the drawing-room, where the mystery of their 
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disappearance was much commented upon, Uncle Hum- 
phrey looked round as he took his tea and asked. 

" Where's Jenny ? " 

" She went to bed almost directly you left the room," 
said Beatrice, in a low voice, at the tea-tray ; " but she 
hoped you would go and say good-night to her." 

He went at once. 

Jenny, lying wide awake watching the . street-lamp 
shadows on the ceiling, heard him coming up the stairs. 

" Good-night, Uncle Humphrey," she called out. 

To her delight she heard, " I am coming," in his deep, 
full voice ; "a beard voice," she called it. He seated him- 
self on the chair at her bed-side. 

"Jenny," he said, "you will take Selim's part, won't 
you ? " He spoke far more like an elder brother than her 
mother's brother. " You quite upset the whole thing, you 
know. You make Barbara very unhappy by keeping out 
of it" Jenny wriggled. 

" Barbara is very unjust 1 " she muttered. 

"But that's no reason why you should be unkind, is 
It?" 

" I don't see why I should give in to injustice," main- 
tained Jenny. 

" Certainly not, if you saw it doing a positive injury to 
some one else; but as this only hurts youy it would be 
more like the Jenny I used to know if she gave up her 
own will and took the part she did not like, which, how- 
ever, is after all, a part of the whole, and so it must be 
well done." 
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"But — but — Uncle Humphrey, I did so — so — ^long to 
be Ayesha ! " stammered Jenny, "and I had been learning 
it so carefully ; and I did so want you and mother and 
father to see that I could do something ; and Daisy does 
make Barbara do every single thing she wishes ! " 

" That has nothing whatever to do with it, little woman ; 
put Daisy out of your thoughts altogether, and just do the 
sisterly thing, that's all I ask. Surely it is not a natural 
state of things for you and Barbara to be against one 
another ? " 

" No," she sighed, " it's not comfortable. I don't like 
being alone in the room with her now ; it's just as if there 
were something between us." 

There was a silence. Then the uncle spoke again : 

" You see, Jenny, there is a gentleness that is stronger 
than strength so-called. I had a friend once who was 
always taking what you would call a lower part — a secon- 
dary part — when he might have played the first ; he was 
always giving up his own will, and doing the dirty work. 
He had it all in him to do great things in the world, 
but he was always bringing others forward and keeping 
himself in the background, living his humble, misunder- ,- 
stood life — but a very heroic life. He was a truly great 
man." 

Another silence. 

" But, Uncle Humphrey," murmured Jenny, " the heroes 
in your legends always did splendid things that all the 
world could see." 

" The world has grown older since then," he answered, 
** and does not see so straight or so clearly, I'm afraid." 
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" I do so want to do something very good — something 
very great ! " and Jenny slipped along the bolster till she 
was close enough to put her hand into her uncle's. " I do 
so long to be worth something ! I want to be very, very 
much loved ! " 

" So you are, if ever little girl was." 

" Yes, but I mean I should like to do something that 
would make me loved by everybody ! " 

"Jenny, do you know that there is something higher 
than doings and that is being 1 You cannot understand 
that yet, perhaps. As for the great things, they come to 
one who tries to be good every hour of the day. As 
for being loved, even if you were not, there is something 
higher, which is, to love. Do you understand me, little 
one ? " 

Yes, Jenny thought she did; but she was not at all 
certain that she could change all her ideas at once. He 
bent down and kissed her, and she whispered : 

" I will be Selim." 

The troublous scenes and "contentions that had attended 
the Bluebeard rehearsals all seemed to fall away at a touch 
before Uncle Humphrey and Beatrice. Costumes were so 
admirably organized by Beatrice — who nevertheless deferred 
to Barbara's opinion through all her fitting and snipping 
— that corpulent figures experienced no discomfort by ill- 
arranged pillows; neither were actors of five feet ten 
humiliated by wearing tunics hovering between a badly- 
cut surplice and a gigantic pillow-case — to say nothing of a 
irge shawl bandaged round the head tightly, and called a 
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turban. But none of these grievances amended were so 
inestimable a boon as the return of Jenny as Selim — in her 
right mind. She threw herself into the part so heartily, 
and with such zest, that Roger predicted she would be " the 
best of the lot." 

" Do you know what made me do it ? " she said to 
Beatrice ; " it was Uncle Humphrey's story about a friend 
of his who always played his part in the background, and 
yet he called him a hero. And I thought over it all in 
bed that night, Beatrice, after Uncle Humphrey had gone 
down, and though I don't quite see how, I should like 
him to call me a heroine one day ; and so I made up my 
mind I would do this stupid part as if I liked it awfully ; 
and, besides, Bab and I can't quarrel." 

So Tom Grainger was dismissed with thanks. 

" You know, old fellow," Bertie said consolingly, " you 
never could have done it ; there was a lot more to learn, 
and you had not got beyond the first page. All swagger and 
nothing more won't go down on the stage now, you know." 

To Beatrice there was something very sweet in the way 
in which Jenny forgot herself entirely in her wish to make 
the whole go off well-^never asserting herself when 
snubbed, as she undoubtedly was by Daisy sometimes; 
not simply knowing the words of her own part perfectly, 
but helping the other players when they fell short in a way 
which might almost foretell a genius for acting, for it was a 
combination of "the supreme faculty for taking great 
pains " with utter forgetfulness of self in her enthusiasm 
for the perfection of the play. 

I 
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Consequently, Jenny was the favourite, the life of the 
piece, the mainspring on which the others depended. 
Marvellous — thought her brothers — were the gestures and 
by-play introduced by her, which not only heightened the 
effect of her own part, but brought out the others. So 
efficient was she in this that Daisy was overheard, one even- 
ing after a rehearsal, to say to Barbara : 

" I think that Jenny makes Selim far too prominent" 
The tone was not a pleasant one, and there was a little 
accompanying toss of the head. " She will draw every one's 
attention to her, and then where will the other actors be ? " 

Uncle Humphrey struck in quickly : " They must play 
up to her," he said ; " and as stage manager I must tell 
you, Daisy, that Fatima might very often take her cue from 
Selim. Jenny is Selim whilst she acts ; you are Daisy all 
the way through, and never will be anything better until you 
forget yourself." 

This was ver}' nearly as bad as the lash from Roger on 
the subject of snobbishness, and she winced under it ; but 
if very sensitive people do not use their sensitiveness for the 
benefit of others by feeling for them, but, on the contrary, 
appear to think that others have no feelings whatever — why, 
then they must be made to smart for it. 

There was very nearly a terrible catastrophe on the eve of 
the performance, which threatened sudden death to Blue- 
beard and all his clan. The Bertrams had managed to keep 
their grandmother in such profound ignorance of what was 
going on that when they all used to disappear in the course 
of the evening, Uncle Humphrey included, she innocently 
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imagined that he was simply doing what he told her — " drill' 
ing them all." 

" And a very goqd thing, my dear boy," she observed ; 
" for where could a better figure than yours be seen ? And 
Barbara and Jenny both poke, and Roger has a stoop." 

She could not clearly understand why Beatrice should be 
wanted at the school-room piano on the evening in question. 

" For drill-sergeants have no music generally," she said in a 
perplexed way ; whereupon her son told her that she had a 
great deal yet to learn, to which she meekly acquiesced. 

Of course this last rehearsal, being the final one, was 
expected to be faultless ; and so it was, excepting one thing. 
Fatima did not shriek properly when Ayesha turned the 
key of the fatal chamber-door, and the horrid spectacle 
within was supposed to burst upon them. 

" It won't do ! — it won't do at all ! " said Uncle Hum- 
phrey ; whilst Bertie most rudely compared her cry to a 
penny whistle. 

" But how am I to do it ? How can I shriek," remon- 
strated poor Daisy, " if I am only to see what I know to be 
dresses with rag-heads, and skeins of wool for hair, hanging 
up before me ! " 

"That's just what you must not see," broke in Jenny 
excitedly. "What you have to see with your mind's eye 
will be the real dead wives — all of them ! " 

" Hanging on pegs, ghastly and ghostly," groaned Roger. 

"Six dead, bleeding Mrs. Bluebeards," added Bertie. 
" Pooh ! you have no mind's eye, Daisy, if you can't see 
them through all the dresses and painted rag and skeins of 
wool I " 

I 2 
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" Suppose we show her how to do it, Roger ? " suggested 
Uncle Humphrey. " Barbara does not warm up sufficiently 
to the occasion either. You and I will go through that bit 
between the sisters, as we did the other evening when old 
Thomas was so scared." 

Roger, lounging lazily in the parliamentary chair — he was 
always lounging when not wanted to take an active part — 
was equal to the occasion at once, and personifying a languid 
Fatima to the life, he raised his voice when the right 
moment came, and shrieked and shrieked and shrieked in 
the highest soprano key he could attain unto. It was far 
more like the howl of a puppy than the cry of poor Fatima, 
and it had the effect of convulsing them with laughter, of 
rendering Beatrice at the piano utterly incapacitated from 
striking in with crashing chords, and of making them one 
and all cry out for mercy. 

To Mrs. Maxwell, who was just then trotting along the 
passage from her room and passing the nursery door, it 
sounded neither like puppy nor Roger, but like what she 
verily believed it to be — one of the girls. She stood and 
listened with her delicate hand pressed on her muslin 
handkerchief, to still the loud beatings of that capacious 
heart of hers. Shriek followed upon shriek. Every one 
else in the house except granny and nurse knew that it was 
only fun ; but both granny and nurse were full of nervous 
and anxious imagination where those they loved were con- 
cerned. She knew what it was — she could see it all — ^there 
had been an accident during the drilling lesson ; she had 
heard Barbara say how much she should like to know how 
to fence— doubtless she had been learning, and somebody 
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had spiked somebody with one of those murderous foilSi 
For all she knew, the art of fencing was included in a drill- 
ing lesson. 

" Nurse," she faltered, turning quickly into the nursery, 
" bring your hartshorn and vinegar, and a sponge, and a 
basin, and a cloth — I should say many cloths — ^and perhaps 
another basin, and some cold water, and come into the 
school-room at once ; there is a dreadful accident." Thus 
invoked, of course poor nurse, who was dreaming over her 
newspaper, was terrified out of her senses, and after trying 
to carry all the medicine bottles out of her cupboard, 
together with half-a-dozen jugs of water, basins, and ban- 
dages, followed the poor trembling little old lady quickly 
down stairs. 

Imagine the feelings of that dramatic company when poor 
granny burst in at the door, with sponge in one hand, and 
hartshorne in the other, and the words : 

" Which is it, my dears ? Which is it ? What is this ? 
Who is who ? I cannot understand. Why did you shriek 
so ? Nurse, I believe they are playing at something, and 
we were frightened by nothing at all I But you should not 
have shrieked so, my dears ! " And then, to the utter 
dismay of them all, she lost her voice entirely, and sank on 
to the nearest chair, and might have fallen, if Roger, the 
delinquent, had not lifted her in his arms and carried her to 
the sofa, where Uncle Humphrey and Beatrice brought her 
water, and bathed her forehead with the very hartshorne 
and vinegar she had herself brought for the wounded grand- 
child. She did not actually faint ; only as nurse expressed 
it, she had a " complete turn " given her. 
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** It is my foolish old heart, dears, that will palpitate," 
she sighed, " and my stupid old head that will imagine vain 
things." 

" Don't attempt to speak yet," said Uncle Humphrey, 
kneeling beside her j and if you had seen his face you 
might have thought he was convicted of some great crime. 
She lay there like marble, holding Beatrice's hand tightly 
clasped, being a hand that was made to bring peacefulness 
and calm. The others stood away, around the hearth, with 
awestruck faces ; the whole thing had been intended as a 
special treat for the granny, and now it seemed to have 
upset her entirely. 

No such thing. In a very few minutes she was sitting up 
cheerily, silencing nurse when she said, as she retired with 
her medical appliances, " What with chemicals and thea- 
tricals there was never any peace or safety, " by saying, 
" Nurse, if we had been behind the scenes we should have 
understood it all, you see. To think of the dear children pre- 
paring this treat for me ! And I promise you, dears, I will 
forget it all when to-morrow comes, and I shall pretend that 
it has been a secret right through. Now Humphrey, give 
me your arm, and I will go into the drawing-room just as if 
nothing had happened." 

They voted granny to be a " regular brick," and Uncle 
Humphrey, with a serious face, said he would have give 
anything for " this " not to have happened, and Daisy said 
demurely that after all, perhaps, her feeble cry would be 
the best, considering what had occurred in the training les- 
son. 




CHAPTER IX. 



BLUEBEARD AND PEGASUS. 




REAT had been the blow to the young Bertrams 
when that other letter from Edinburgh had 
come, bringing the news that the stranger was 
coming into their midst soon after the turn of the year, as 
originally determined. But the excitement of preparations 
for the grand theatrical performance, which was to be put 
on their drawing-room stage on the eve of that New Year, 
prevented their thoughts from dwelling long upon any 
other matter — even " that boy." 

So much has been said about the rehearsals, because, 
after all, are they not the main part of any theatrical dis- 
play, however great or however small ? for, on what they 
are, depends the-fipal result You may carry that out as 
far as you will — without prosing or moralising — into the 
everyday parts we play in our everyday life ; where, if the 
actors are faithful in the least detail, they will be faithful 
also, they must be, in that great testing hour which is 
almost sure to come to every one of us sooner or later, 
when our best strength, and courage and love, will be 
brought into play. 
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And then there is such fun going on in the rehearsal 
time ! So the Bertrams thought ; for, in looking back to 
that Christmas-week they always forgot that little falling 
away of Jenny's for which she so amply made up, neither 
did they dwell on their dear granny's " turn " ; no, like all 
the rest of us, when they looked back, they saw nothing 
but fun and intense enjoyment throughout. 

Any one might have thought that Uncle Humphrey 
cared for nothing in the world but acting, whereas he was 
caring for a very great many other things just then, so 
much so, that the first idea of the theatricals had been 
rather a bore to him. Business was worrying him some- 
what ; he wished to arrange matters that had to be 
arranged, and on which much depended — at once, for he 
was quick and impatient by nature, but things w^ould not 
be arranged so speedily. And there were matters yet more 
absorbing than business ; but he managed, in spite of it 
all, to forget himself, w^hen the spare hours came which 
were claimed by his nephews and nieces ; he had a won- 
derful way of throwing one thing from him when it was 
expedient for him that he should take up another. 

When the day arrived, what a delicious day it was ! 
Would they, any of them, ever forget the fun of that ante- 
theatrical tea in the schoolroom ? Of course Uncle Hum- 
phrey and Beatrice were of the party, they could not dine 
late that evening. Quotations from various parts of the 
play flew about the tea-table, backwards and forwards — 
being made to fit everybody. Even Daisy was not at all 
the " languid swell," being infected by the general spirits. 
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Beatrice was to be orchestra and prompter. The curtain 
was to go up at seven ; folding-doors officiated for curtain ; 
Thomas and the housemaid were doorkeepers ; and 
Thomas had an awkward way of opening his door a very 
little bit at first, and peeping at the audience that he 
might observe the general expression, until Bertie, pro- 
voked, in an unguarded moment thumped him on the back 
with " Now then, Tummas ! " which sent the door with 
him against it violently to, and baulked the opening effect 
of that scene. 

Roger looked so splendid as Bluebeard that he was 
taken by several for " Mr. Maxwell who had just come 
home from India." Bertie made the most inimitable little 
old father of an argumentative turn of mind ; so much so 
that Dr. Bertram was assured by one or two of the audi- 
ence that the boy would make an admirable special 
pleader. Fatima looked really lovely, and every one was 
asking who she was. Barbara was not a success, for the 
coquettishness and piquancy of the sister Ayesha were not 
in her to be brought out. Uncle Humphrey was a magni- 
ficent Sheikh, and so carefully had pictures in Lane's edition 
of the Arabian Nights been studied, that the dusting sheet 
draped about him so craftily had a most Oriental effect, 
and his eyes flashed out beneath his mother's Rampore 
Chuddah like any Arab's. The desert had been a sore puzzle, 
but Mrs. Bertram had raked out from amongst her hoards 
some sand-coloured drugget, which, with footstools disposed 
underneath at intervals, presented all the appearance of a 
barren and rugged desert — with the assistance of that valu- 
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able agency " make believe." For the sprightly Selim it was 
perhaps a little too rugged when he came springing in, 
" agile," said Bertie, " as a mountain-roe in calico Turkish 
trousers" and .oblivious of footstools, one of which stretched 
him low at his uncle's feet, who, quick as thought, although 
shaking with suppressed laughter, improvised an Eastern 
ejaculation on the subject of nephews who were unwary in 
their footsteps, the said nephew being equally prompt in 
abusing his uncle for living amongst rocks, as he picked 
himself up again with a well-assumed rueful countenance. 
Not until they were told> had the audience any idea that this 
was not in the book, and then it was unanimously resolved 
that it was Jenny's crowning touch in a part that was played 
to perfection. Her gestures, her by-play, her reading of the 
words, and then the becoming dress (in spite of her own 
gloomy predictions on that score), made Selim called for 
again and again by a most enthusiastic audience. " Bravo 
Jenny ! " from her brothers when it was all over pleased 
her mightily ; and Beatrice caught her as she was rushing 
upstairs to put on her dancing-dress, to say, " I quite forgot 
that it was Jenny as I watched you acting ! " And Uncle 
Humphrey standing by, not as the Sheikh, but in his own 
evening dress, said : 

" Ah I we shall make something of the shrimp yet," 
which perhaps pleased hisr most of all, so that she looked 
up into his kind eyes with glowing face and made answer : 

" Do you know I forgot that anybody was looking on all 
the way through ! " 

*' And that is the only way," he said, " ever to play a 
nart well." 
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Once or twice that evening, notwithstanding the dancing 
and the music, and the merriment that went on until mid- 
night, Jenny's thoughts went after the little sweeper, and 
she wondered how he was spending the last night of the 
Old Year. She fancied that he and his mother must be 
glad to see the light of a new one dawning, and of that 
fancy was bom another — that she would like to make his 
New Year's Day a glorious day for him. All this passed 
through her mind as she sat at the supper-table with 
Uncle Humphrey beside her. 

" Now for the cake," he was saying, as he stood up, and, 
knife in hand, made towards an enormous cake, iced, and, 
bearing the date of the Old Year and that of the coming 
one in pink sugar. 

" Please will you cut me a very large slice ? " she said 
eagerly. 

" Is Selim so ravenous after his desert fare ? " laughed 
her uncle, as he squared his knife to a three inch piece. 
" So ! will that do ? " 

" Beautifully ! it's not for myself. Uncle Humphrey, it's 
for a friend. I don't think mother would mind my having 
it," she hesitated, " do you ? " 

" No, I shouldn't think she would, if you are not going 
to eat it all yourself to-night before going to bed. What 
are you going to do with it, now you have got it ? " 

She eyed her plate doubtfully, and then she eyed her 
uncle doubtfully. 

" Would you mind," she said, imploringly, " taking it up 
into the attic, and hiding it somewhere near old Pegasus ? 
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The somebody who is to have it can't have it till to- 
morrow. Please do, Uncle Humphrey. You can do any- 
thing — nobody minds what you do ! " 

" Indeed ! and do you think I am going to walk calmly 
down the room, bearing a quarter of the cake in front of 
me, exposed to the gaze of a staring multitude in white 
muslin and white tarletan — and not mind it ! " 

" Oh ! but please do,*' she coaxed, " for really it is a 
good cause. I think you would call it a heroic cause 
almost There ! now you must do it You can't be a 
coward — afraid of carrying plum-cake ! Why, I heard 
Beatrice say the other day that she thought you were the 
bravest gentleman she had ever known ! " 

" But I am not quite sure," he said, bending down with a 
glowing face and shining eyes, " that Beatrice would consider 
it a gentlemanly thing to do if she were to see me at the 
present moment swooping a hunch of plum-cake off the 
table and carrying it away upstairs." 

" Yes, she would, if she could know all about it," urged 
Jenny, " if she understood, she would ; and you know, 
Uncle Humphrey, you often say people must not mind 
being misunderstood." 

" Tell me one thing," he said, solemnly. " Can you say 
— ^honour bright — ^that it is safe not to disagree with any- 
body ; not to hurt anybody ? " 

Jenny pondered. 

" I don't think it will — it might, perhaps, if it came down 
on — no ! it would not hurt much, would it ? " she added, 
looking up brightly, " even if it were to fall upon any one's 
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head from a window high up, well wrapped up in brown 
paper, you know. I don't think it is likely to, but still it 
might, but it wouldn't hurt much, would it? Please, 
Uncle Humphrey, don't laugh so ! I am in earnest — it is 
my only way of giving it ; and please — if you say a word or 
ask any questions, it will be all spoilt" 

" What ? the cake ? " 

" No ! the whole thing. I don't want to talk and make 
a fuss j I want to do it And indeed it is all right ; there 
is nothing wrong. I want to help some one, and this will 
help some one. There ! I can't tell you any more. It is 
no trick, and you don't think I would do anything under- 
hand ? " 

She was very much in earnest, he saw that ; he never 
doubted Jenny's honest intentions, he only doubted the 
expediency of working out some of the ideas of her queer 
little brain. 

" No, I don't I'll do it, little one ; but you must do 
something for me in return," he said. 

" I will ; I promise ! " 

" You promise, that is, to tell me all about this mys- 
terious somebody ? " 

" Not now — not yet I don't think it would be right," 
she said, with a look of entreaty in her eyes ; " but I know 
when I will ! In the Midsummer holidays ; when we go 
to the sea with you and granny and Beatrice, and every- 
thing is lovely ! " 

So he carried the slice of cake away to the attic, under 
cover of the general dispersion of everybody — carriages 
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coming— cloaks putting on — ^front door open — handshaking 
— ^good-byes — and New Year greetings. 

In that New Year — far away it seemed — lay the Mid- 
summer in which Jenny said everything was lovely — Mid- 
summer, when Dr. Bertram would decide as to whether 
Roger would go back to Marlborough or not A long 
long way off it appeared^how would all things be 
then? 

They all gathered round the drawing-room fire, for last 
words on the last night of the year. Granny was in her 
arm-chair, rather tired; Dr. and Mrs. Bertram on either 
side of her ; Beatrice on a footstool at her feet ; the others 
all anyhow, with Uncle Humphrey for a centre. They 
were saying what a jolly evening it had been, and Roger 
gladdened Barbara's heart when he said " those fellows " — 
friends of his who had never been to the house before — 
" thought the play first-rate, and that Daisy was the best 
dancer in the room." 

"And Tom Grainger," said Bertie, gravely, "thinks 
Jenny made a better Selim than even he could have been," 
at which there was a general laugh. 

" I am glad the whole evening went off so well," said Mrs. 
Bertram, " it is a happy finish to a happy year, and the 
dear little ones slept through all the music and noise. I 
think somebody here ought to be sleeping," she added, 
affectionately, turning to her mother, " now that we ha\e 

■ 

seen the New Year in." 

" Wonderful and mysterious New Year ! " said the dear 
old lady, dreamily. 
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" Blessed New Year ! " murmured Uncle Humphrey, 
but none heard him, save Beatrice, who said nothing. 
Roger with a tremendous yawn and stretch said — 
" Glorious New Year ! if it will see me captain of the 
Marlborough Eleven." 

They were halcyon days for the Bertrams, those few days 
following upon " Bluebeard," and the last before Uncle 
Humphrey with his mother and Beatrice would leave them 
to go home to Croydon, and then, " that dreadful boy " 
would come. The days were full of snow and ice and 
skating ; the evenings were all fireside charades ; and 
twice, a box at the theatre — granny's treat. Such skating 
parties there used to be in the Botanical Gardens I Roger 
and Bertie would start off directly after breakfast ; Beatrice 
with the two girls, and often Daisy, would join them later. 
Sometimes in the afternoon Uncle Humphrey would get 
away early from the office and join them, and then they 
would get up various skating figures. It was very pretty 
to see Daisy in her dark furs, which contrasted with her 
golden hair, skimming about like a bird, hand-in-hand with 
Roger, who was the best skater there. 

Then the coming home to schoolroom tea, toasting hot 
muffins and brewing the cocoa — how jolly it all was ! 
When granny used to come trotting in to see how many 
ankles had been twisted, and how many extremities frost- 
bitten, and when Uncle Humphrey and Roger used to talk 
Marlborough together, and everything was cosy and 
•* scrumptious," as Bertie said. 
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On Uncle Humphrey's last evening with them he and 
Jenny were alone in the schoolroom together before dinner, 
when he asked her suddenly — 

" What about that cake, Jenny, for the certain somebody 
on New Year's Eve ? Did they get it ? " 

Jenny looked troubled. 

" Yes, they got it ; but it did hurt some one." 

" What ! it disagreed ? " 

" No, it did not hurt that somebody," she answered 
dehberately ; " it only hurt some one who came in the way. 
I think I must tell you who the somebody is," she added 
quickly, looking up in his face. "It was for the little 
sweeper under the lamp. If you will come up in the attic 
with me I could tell you all about it so much better — will 
you ? because I don't want any of the others to hear." 

Upstairs together they went, passing the drawing-room, 
where the father and mother and grandmother were all 
making themselves into children again for Sybil's and 
Molly's sakes ; passing the nursery, where the door stood 
open, exhibiting Roger seated on the high fender, and 
Barbara in the rocking-chair, whilst Bertie's voice was 
heard, saying — 

" Now, Roger, let's do it again," with nurse's voice 
expostulatory — 

" Now, Mr. Roger, don't, there's a dear ! I can't abide 
those jumps and twistings. And when you're ready for 
dinner too, and your clean shirt-front all crumpled ! " 

Jenny was in fear and trembling lest her uncle should 
be caught and dragged in ; but they were too much 
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absorbed in the nursery by the Yokes dance, performed for 
nurse's special edification, and which she utterly failed to 
appreciate. 

Once in the attic, Jenny mounted her horse, because 
she said she could tell Uncle Humphrey better all about it 
if she were mounted, and he standing in the window. The 
little room was not dark, for a broad ray of moonlight 
streamed in from a cold wintry sky. 

" It's rather cold up here," she began, as she rocked 
backwards and forwards, "and youVe got to dress for 
dinner, so I mustn't be long. You know the little sweeper 
who stands under the lamp ? " 

He nodded. 

" Well, the cake was for him, you know ; and I came up 
here on New Year's afternoon to throw it down to him, 
and stupid old Thomas was just standing out on the 
doorstep, and I missed my shot, and it came down plump 
on his bald head, then it bounded off on to the pave- 
ment, where the little boy pounced upon it \ and before 
Thomas could say a word I was down in the hall like 
lightning and called him in, dragged him down to his 
pantry, and made him promise he would never say a word 
about what he had seen."i 

" Or feh ? " 

" Yes, that was the worst part. He declared he could 
not forget the injury I had done his head ; but I coaxed 
him over at last, and he has promised he will never say a 
word." 

" But, Jenny, why should there be this mystery ? Why 

K 
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should you not have asked your mother to let you have the 
cake for the boy, instead of giving it him in such a way 
that you half kill poor old Thomas ? " 

" That's what I'm coming to," said Jenny, gravely. " I 
could not tell any one but you, Uncle Humphrey, how I 
sit up here in the dusk, riding on old Peg, and how I think 
of all your old stories, of the Greek heroes, and the 
Knights of the Round Table, and of all the great good 
things that have ever been done. I think, and think, until 
everything else seems stupid and small. I don't mean 
that I ride on Peg when I ought to be doing other things, 
because of course I have to do my lessons, and I have to 
tell stories to the little ones, and I have to do things for 
Bertie and Barbara ; but whenever I have a few spare 
minutes in the dusk 1 come up here, and Peg and I have 
wonderful talks together." Her arms were round the 
horse's neck, and her rough brown head on its head. 

" Peg tells me about people who never have the name 
of Jane, with a stupid little face and a red nose in the 
middle of it. He brings back all your glorious stories; 
and one afternoon, after he had been galloping away with 
me ever so far, I went and looked out of the window 
and I saw the little sweeper, and I threw him down a 
penny. And a few days after that, when we were coming 
home from a walk, I spoke to him, and what do you 
think he told me ? that a penny came down to him from 
Heaven — and, you know, that was my penny. So I 
thought I would go on throwing things down ; " her face 
was burning red, but it was too dark for him to see any 
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blushes; "because I like him to think they come from 
Heaven. And he asked me to go and see him in his 
home one day, and so I went ; and oh ! it was such a 
dreadful place — ^Wellington Court, out of Joram Street — 
and I was so frightened that I only stared at his mother — 
who was ill and has a beautiful smile — and then I ran 
home as fast as I could, and I thought that fierce cats 
and dreadful men were running after me. And Roger 
saw me, and I told him where I had been, and he told 
me I must never go there again, and that I ought not to 
stand talking to the boy. But still I go on throwing 
things down every day at five o^clock ; only I don't know 
how I am to manage about trousers, he says he wants 
some so badly, and Bertie has two old pairs, and Tm sure 
nurse's nephew can't wear them both ; but I don't see how 
I can possibly throw them down." 

" Most certainly if you do I shall warn every one off the 
pavement at five o'clock," said her uncle. 

" You are laughing at me. Uncle Humphrey ! " 

" My dear little girl, I am not indeed ; go on with your 
pennies from the window as long as you like," he said kindly. 

" You think it silly ; even you don't understand ! " 

I 

He thought he heard something like a tremble in her 
voice ; it had been rather an effort to open her holy of 
holies even to hini, and now she fancied he considered it as 
nonsense. But he knew her better. He drew close to 
her ; her face was hidden in Peg'smane, and she felt that 
he was holding one of Peg's ears. 

"I am always wanting to do great things," she mur- 

K 2 
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mured in a stifled voice ; ' and you made me want to do 
them ; but I never seem able to find them." 

" ' Seek not great things — ^let them seek thee,* " said her 
uncle to himself; then aloud, "My old heroes were, after 
all, only brave, gentle, patient people, Jenny, and that is 
what you and I have to tiy to be now, every day of our 
lives \ they were strong to do godlike things, which are 
the greatest things. And I, in my home, you, in yours, 
are met by opportunities to do the godlike things every 
hour that we live." 

Jenny raised her face, and stroked Peg's head and hel 
uncle's hand together. 

" Tell me what are some of the god-like things. Uncle 
Humphrey." 

" Self-forgetfulness — sympathy — ^love. Love hard, Jenny, 
always — old and young — great and small — ^give them love, for 
it is the grandest gift of God the more you give, the more 
you will have to give ; never mind how much or how little you 
get given back to you in return. Love with all your might, 
and then, one day they will find — those whom you have 
loved — that what you gave them was, as the little sweeper 
said, * from Heaven ; ' and you will find that what seems 
small may be most godlike, most heroic" 

" Things are difficult though, sometimes, don't you think 
so. Uncle Humphrey?" she said, rather wearily, "even 
the tiniest things." 

" Difficult? Yes, indeed, little woman ; but then, where 
would your heroic life be without difficulty ? It is difficult 
sometimes to speak the truth— difficult to do the work God 
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gives us to do — difficult to see straight and clear before us 
the path for us to go in — and difficult, often very difficult, 
to go on straight ahead bravely, after we do see it — God 
knows! and that is our help. He knows all about it" 
He was speaking more to himself than to her. Here the 
gong sounded for dinner, and he started : " So what you 
have to do is not to look out for great things so much as 
to make the small things great by the heroic spirit ; do you 
see, little one ? Ah ! Jenny, there will come a day, perhaps, 
when you will smile at yourself for having sighed after the 
great things that would not come, in this great wonderful 
life that is all around us." 





CHAPTER X. 




OVER THE BORDER. 

HEN the day that took away Mrs. Maxwell, and 
Beatrice, and Uncle Humphrey, brought the 
" to-morrow " that would bring Fergus MacNair 
into their midst there was a sensation amongst the young 
Bertrams as if a large wet blanket were gradually descend- 
ing over them. Perhaps it might have been otherwise, 
could they have been gifted with second-sight, and so 
enabled to peep into that Scotch boy*s home when he was 
leaving it. 

Two old servants stood in the hall to see the last of one 
who had hever left them until now, and as he came down 
the stairs with his head thrown back, and his slight figure 
drawn up to its full height, striving hard to hold himself 
together, as it were, they made a sign towards the library, 
and he turned in, without a word, to say good-bye to the 
mother whom he worshipped. After all, He was not going 
to the other side of the world ; oceans did not lie between 
London and Edinburgh, and he was not a child ; so why 
need the separation be so bitter ? Because they had never 
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been separated before, and he knew she would be so lonely 
without him ; he was her only one. Her husband had 
fallen a victim to fever, whilst doing the utmost that pro- 
fessional skill could do to save the lives of others. That 
was fourteen years ago, and since then Fergus had been all 
that the widow lived for ; and it was her pain at parting 
from him that made his pain tenfold more keen. 

The mother did not appear when the dining-room door 
opened, and he passed out with his face very still — only so 
pale ! — and his head was no longer erect, but bent. Well 
was it for his mother that she did not see him as he sat 
in the corner of the railway carriage all alone, feeling so 
terribly all alone as he yearned back after her with a home- 
sick yearning ; clasping his hands tightly, locking his 
fingers together and unlocking them, burying his face in 
the cushions, doing all he could not to be beaten in this 
hard struggle, striving so mightily not to give way. 

His train did not reach King*s Cross till eight p.m., and 
Jenny was just going to bed when the cab drove up, and 
she asked leave to wait and see him. Barbara was at the 
piano, playing with cold fingers and a beating heart, as 
this intruder — this clever student who was to take the wind 
out of her brother's sails — drew near. Roger and Bertie 
were playing cribbage. Mrs. Bertram, sitting on the sofa 
close by, started up as she heard movements below in the 
hall, and exclamed, " There he is ! " whereupon her husband 
went down with a ready welcome. 

That evening, and that arrival, have been impressed on 
the memory of Fergus MacNair as on that of the Bertrams, 
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He very nearly returned the doctor's hearty greeting — ^very 
nearly only, for it required a warmer manner even than 
Dr. Bertram's to kindle a responsive glow in Fergus to- 
wards a total stranger. Up the staircase he followed his 
lead, into a room looking the picture of comfort. Fergus 
was able to take in things at a glance. 

The lady who advanced to give him her kindly greeting 
was very different in her bearing towards him from the 
stiff and stately girl standing by the piano, who came for- 
ward to touch his hand with her fingers when Dr. Bertram 
said — 

^ This is Barbara, my eldest daughter — ^and this is Jane," 
upon which Fergus noticed a small bright-eyed damsel rise 
from a footstool by her mother's sofa, who as she shook 
hands with him looked into his face in a quaint scrutinizing 
way. He was glad that he had kept all his tears back ; she 
would have been sure to detect traces of them with those 
eyes of hers. 

" This is Roger, my eldest son," went on the doctor, and 
Fergus thought of the sons of Anak as the huge Roger 
leisurely rose from the cribbage-board, gripped his hand 
with " How d'ye do," till he almost cried out, and then 
going back again, said, " Two for his heels," to his oppo- 
nent, being intent on the game. 

"And this," said Doctor Bertram in conclusion, "is 
Bertie, the doctor to be. And that's all, excepting three 
in the nursery." 

Fergus liked the look of the bright-faced boy who said, 
as he shook hands with a sort of a pump motion — 
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"It's a lot of how d'ye do's, isn't it? Fifteen two. 
Rog^r— go." 

Mrs. Bertram made the stranger sit down on the sofa 
beside her, and asked him questions about his journey, to 
which he answered in monosyllables. 

" There is supper waiting for you in the dining room, 
will you come down now at once ? You must be ready for 
it, I am sure," she said, adding, " Jenny, dear, it is your 
bed-time." 

Once more those keen dark eyes were looking up in his 
face, as the little owner of them said — 

" How tired you must be ! Good-night" 

He went to open the door for her, which act of deference 
convulsed Roger and Bertie over their cribbage-board, 
and then he followed Dr. and Mrs. Bertram down into 
the dining-room. When once the door was shut Bertie 
began — 

" Safe from red hair, my queen, you see. I don't believe 
he is Scotch. Who ever saw a Scotchman with straight 
black hair, grey eyes, and a white face — and what a fore- 
head ! My eye, Roger ! look out for squalls. All brain 
and no muscle ! " 

" His hands are exactly like a girl's," observed Barbara, 
contemptuously ; " he looks more like fifteen than seven- 
teen. And his shoulders ! compared with yours, Roger ! " 

" He has not much chest," said Roger, quietly ; " but he 
has a look in his eye — a steady look." 

" A very sly look, I thought," said Barbara ; " he looked 
as if he were taking notes all the time he was sitting here," 
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" Five minutes," remarked Roger ; " and if he was, we 
were doing the same." 

" Now let's all speak the truth," said Bertie, " and I'll 
begin. We none of us like his look ; we wish he had not 
come ; we vote him a bore \ and we hope he'll keep him- 
self to himself." 

There was a silent smile all round — nothing more — 
until Barbara said, with a sort of groan — 

" I hate it ! Something seems to have come into the 
house which has changed everything." 

" I don't see what right you have to say anything of the 
sort," said Roger, stirring up ; "it is our part to make him 
feel at home, and if we don't begin at once we shall never 
do it" 

"I don't think I shall ever do it, Rodge," was the 
answer. ** I don't like strangers coming into one's home ; 
it upsets everything." 

"You narrow-minded Conservative!" said Bertie. "I 
wonder if he likes bones." 

" I'm going to bed," yawned Barbara. " Say good-night 
to father for me, and ask mother to come and say good- 
night." 

" Why, Bab ! it's not much past nine yet ! " exclaimed 
Bertie. " I shall be sent off, if you go." 

" I can't help it. I don't want to see him again to- 
night, and there's the dining-room door opening. Good- 
night." 

She fled up stairs to escape the stranger. Soon after- 
wards she heard Bertie coming up; he stopped at her 
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door, knocked, and hearing " Come in," put his head inside 
to say — 

" He sits on an upright chair by the table with his hands 
on his knees, and says nothing unless he is spoken to." 
With that he disappeared, but not before hearing a lamen- 
tation from Barbara- 
Later on Roger came up the stairs. She was in bed 
lying awake, and she called to him. 

" Well, j^id you take him to his room, Roger ? " 

" Yes," he called out angrily, " and catch me ever doing 

it again ! He shut the door in my face without a word, and 

bolted it on the other side as if I was going to besiege him." 

"What a shame ! How horribly ill-bred ! Did he 

speak after Bertie had gone to bed ? " 

" Not a word ; but then I was asleep, and I think father 
was, too, and mother was dozing ; so that under the circum- 
stances perhaps it was hard lines for him to carry on a 
conversation. He's rather a damper on the home, isn't 
he ? Good night." 

There was no answer, for foolish Barbara was crying 
under the bed-clothes. " And this will be for always ! " 
she thought — " for ever so long." 

The stranger had no sooner bolted his door than he 
flung himself down beside his bed and let the choking 
sobs, which had prevented his saying one word to Roger 
on the staircase, come out freely. 

" I a?n a fool," he sobbed. " But oh ! mother, I do 
want you so awfully ! They don't want me here a bit — not 
one of them." 
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And he ^ greeted " far into the night, until in the blessed 
dreamland his mother met him, and he heard her voice as 
clearly as if he were back in the Edinburgh home again. 

Breakfast the next morning was a meal with a painful 
constraint throughout, instead of the usual heartiness and 
unceasing flow of unchecked conversation. There was a 
stranger amongst them, and one and all felt it ; and this 
morning he was even more unapproachable than the night 
before, because he had made up his mind that^as he was 
not welcome he would shut himself up behind a wall of 
reserve. 

He came into the room when breakfast was nearly oven 
Dr. Bertram rose and welcomed him, as it were, into their 
midst. There was a polite chorus of "Good morning" 
round the table. Mrs. Bertram gave him one of her best, 
kind smiles as she held out her hand, and Jenny got up to 
give him his fish, which was keeping hot in the fender for 
him. A smothered " Good morning " was his response to 
all this ; he did not even say another word, when Dr. 
Bertram said kindly over hi§ newspaper — 

"We always breakfast at eight o'clock punctually, but 
you were no doubt tired this morning after your journey." 

Dead silence. Jenny thought the toast could never 
have been so crisp as it was that morning, and everybody 
seemed to be eating it at once ; crunch — crack — crick — 
went on to such a painful extent that when Bertie stretched 
out his hand towards the toast-rack she harpooned a very 
crumby piece of bread in desperation, and popping it on 
his plate, said, " Do eat this, Bertie ; it wants eating." 
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Bertie went off into one of his convulsive fits of laughter, 
having read her thoughts. He and Jenny generally did 
read one another pretty straight — but then Jenny could 
read every one. 

" You are so ridiculous, Jenny, about what wants eating," 
said Roger. " It would be a'good thing if mother would 
have a scrap pudding made specially for you at the end of 
the week." 

They said afterwards that " poor Roger's forced joke by 
way of making conversation was such a failure ! " for 
another dead silence followed upon this sally from him, 
Mrs. Bertram being oppressed by the sudden fear lest 
Roger's words might give Fergus the idea that she was a 
strict disciplinarian. 

" Do you golf much ? " was the next thing Roger said, 
looking across at Fergus. "You have some good links 
just out of Edinburgh. A fellow at Marlborough lives at 
Momingside, and sees a lot of it." 

This ought to have drawn him, they thought, but the 
very mention of Morningside recalled with a rush the last 
walk he and his mother had together ; so the face looked 
still more rigid, and the lips yet more obstinately refused 
to say more than was absolutely necessary, as he just said, 
" I don't care for it" 

A silence still more dead followed upon this confession. 
Barbara, who was always polite, whatever her likes and 
dislikes, said — 

** Bertie, will you pass Mr. MacNair the mustard." 

Upon this Mrs. Bertram said, with a smile — 
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" I think you would feel more at home if we called you 
* Fergus,' would you not?" 

" I don't care," was once more the answer, which was 
too much for Roger and Bertie. Bertie kicked Roger 
under the table, and Roger, turning a wrathful countenance 
u;)on his opposite neighbour, said — 

" My mother wishes to know which you would pre- 
fer ? " 

The only answer was a sullen stare, and Mrs. Bertram 
said under her breath to Roger, who sat at her right hand, 
as she stooped to pick up a teaspoon that had fallen to the 
ground — 

" Never mind Rodge — never mind." 

Roger did not heed her. He had pushed his plate 
away, and folding his arms on the table in front of him, 
spoke once more to Fergus — 

** I don't think you clearly understood that my mother 
was asking you which you would prefer — to be called by 
your Christian name or not. We were always told that ' I 
don't care' was no answer." 

Even Fergus, with his steady eye, could not face Roger's 
glare without a conviction that an answer was compulsory. 
A warmer shade glowed in the pale cheeks and ran up to 
the very roots of his hair as he answered, almost between 
his teeth, " They always called me * Mac ' at school." 

He could not bring himself to say more ; nothing would 
have induced him to say what his mother called him. 
Jenny was on the point of saying, " But this is not school,'* 
when a warning look from her mother checked her ; the 
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mjitter must rest there — ^it was very evident that he wished 
to answer to his school sobriquet Roger relapsed into a 
second cup of tea, and Dr. Bertram roused himself from 
an absorbing leading article which had rendered him un- 
conscious of all that had been going on around the table, 
and commenced a fresh attack on the ham. 

" We have great appetites here/* he said cheerily, " and 
yours is a hungry air in Scotland, is it not ? " 

"Is it ? I don't know," was the laconic answer. "There 
are different climates and different people,, and what is 
good for one is not good for all" 

" Good gracious ! " said Bertie's eye-brows and Roger's 
to one another ; but their father, as they guessed, was well 
pleased with what he considered a thoughtful answer. 

" I shall want you in the study after breakfast," he said, 
"just to see where you are and what I must put you into, 
before I go my rounds. It will be better to begin work at 
once, don't you think so ? " 

Then the head was thrown up, something in the manner 
of a Scotch deer-hound, and a keen light flashed in his 
eyes, as he replied — 

"Work? Yes, directly ; that is what I have come here 
for. I only want to work." 

How could the young Bertrams guess at the longing to 
stifle all home-sick yearnings by a vigorous plunge into 
work, still less at his will to be one day so high in his pro- 
fession that his mother should be more proud than ever of 
the son who had made a home for her. 

" Quite right ! " said Dr. Bertram, rejoiced in his heart 
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" I wish you could put some of that into thai fellow," and 
he nodded good-humouredly at Roger. 

Barbara winced. 

"You do not like study?" inquired Fergus. 

" Not quite so much even as you like golf, I fancy," was 
the blunt answer. " Mother, shall I go and fetch the little 
ones ? " 

It was Sybil's and Molly's holiday time treat that Roger 
should fetch them down from the nursery when breakfast 
was over down stairs. He was glad to escape from the 
dining-room at that moment; as he strode up stairs he 
muttered, ** I can't stand that fellow's sneering Scotch pride 
much longer — Hallo ? " and he dropped on his knees on 
the top stair to salute Sybil and Molly, who stood awaiting 
their summons, whilst nurse, with baby in her arms, said, 
in her most anxious manner — 

" Mr. Roger, please do make Miss Sybil believe that she 
will only see a young gentleman down stairs. She has been 
telling Miss Molly all about a Scotchman with bare legs 
and bagpipes and a red beard, and they have been going on 
so all breakfast-time that nothing I can say is a bit of 
good." 

" Bertie said it was ! " maintained Sybil, as she skipped 
down stairs, holding Roger's hand, whilst Molly, on the 
other side, gravely repeated two or three times, " Poor Scots 
boy ! bare legs ! " And the first thing they did on entering the 
dining-room was to walk up to him in the most fearless way 
and examine him with their large child-eyes most narrowly, 
looking in vain for the ideal Scotchman as represented by a 
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grisly man in a kilt, who stood beneath the nursery window 
every Monday evening and wailed out pibroch after pibroch 
on his bagpipes, to nurse's distraction when she was hushing 
baby off to sleep. 

Such strange things are these disturbing influences that 
come into our homes ! seeming at first, like hurricane or 
storm, to cut away the very ground beneath our feet, but 
at last, when the calm days come, we wonder that there 
should have been anything like a storm. So think the Bert- 
rams now, but at the time I write of they could not see so 
far ahead, and so they grumbled. They were not worse 
than far older and wiser people who behave as if there were 
no great Orderer of all things, but rather as if there were 
an uncomfortable ruler called Chance, whose victims they 
are, and therefore they have a right to groan and grumbk 
because they think they could have arranged things differ- 
ently. It is a pity when we are so worse than stupid ; it 
just makes all the difference between being, as it were, 
orphans and all alone in the world, and being children of 
a loving Father, who watches over us by day and by night, 
and will help us in all our troubles to be brave and strong — 
the greater the trouble, the greater His help. 

The result of that interview between Dr. Bertram and his 
pupil was, that the Doctor looked into the dining-room as 
he was starting on his morning rounds, and just said, seeing 
his wife and the little ones in the armchair by the fire- 
place — 

" The young fellow has a splendid head — ^he is first-rate ! 
Thoroughly well-grounded, and with a keen zest for learn- 
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ing which will make it a positive pleasure to work with 
him. If Roger only had his brains or his determination to 
work ! " 

He said all this without having seen Roger lying on the 
rug with baby seated on his chest In another moment 
Dr. Bertram was in his carriage wheeling out of the square, 
little knowing that he had left his eldest son with something 
heavier on his heart than the fat infant sister, who crowed 
and pulled his hair, whilst he went on whistling to her as 
if he had heard nothing. But afterwards, when nurse had 
taken the children away, his mother glanced anxiously 
towards him as he stood looking out of the window with 
his hands in his pockets, whistling still 

"Roger, your father did not know you were in the 
room," said his mother, gently. 

" I don't see that that alters it a bit — or makes it any 
better," he muttered. "I am a disappointment to him — I 
know it — I have known it all along. I believe he would 
rather I had been a puny, sickly bookworm than what I 



am now." 



The mother looked up fondly at " what he was," and felt 
justifiably proud ; but she did not say so. 

" Don't talk nonsense, Roger," she said, half laughing, 
half grave. " You know very well that your father would 
be satisfied if you showed a little love of study. Now, 
there's your holiday task — I don't think you have looked at 
it since you came home." 

« 

" I was going to look at it this morning, but I think I 
all throw it all up," was the moody answer. 
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" Roger, dear '' began his mother ; but here cook 

appeared upon the scene with a momentous question touch- 
ing jam for the roly-poly pudding, and Mrs. Bertram dis- 
appeared to the store-room. Left to himself, Roger moved 
off slowly to the study, being stirred by a better spirit to 
"look at" his holiday task. 

Fergus MacNair sat at the table, his head on his hands, 
deep in Ehglish grammar, that being one of the subjects for 
examination. He raised his eyes on Roger's entering, and 
there was a slight contraction of the brow, but beyond that 
no notice was taken. Roger flung himself into an armchair 
with Milion, and after some moments of silence, he said — 

" What rot it all is giving a fellow this stuff to learn when 
he doesn't care for it one straw ! They tell you he is an 
English classic, and then they expect me to appreciate him. 
If I waited another six or seven years I might, perhaps." 

Fergus asked him what the " rot " was. 

" Milton's Allegro and PenserosoJ^ 

"I suppose they give it you that you may learn to 
appreciate him. Every one ought. I think he was one of 
the grandest men who ever lived — our finest poet. I speak 
as a Briton." 

"I don't know anything about him," replied Roger, 
indifferently. 

" It's a pity, then, that you shouldn't learn,'' was the other's 
answer, curtly given. 

" Thank you ; when I want advice I'll ask you for it'* 
Here the door opened, and Bertie appeared. 

"Hallo ! Roger — you here grinding ! Well I never — did 

L 2 
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I ever ! I say, Mac, the father said you need not work this 
morning, and I thought perhaps you^d like to come and see 
my museum— all my skeletons and chemicals, you know. 
I could show you some experiments afterwards — ^and don't 
you think we might go to the Zoo afterwards ? " This last 
with an appealing glance to Roger, who grunted something 
inaudible. 

" Thanks, I want to work this morning, and this afternoon, 
too," said the student, hardly lifting his eyes, which had 
flashed for a moment at Roger's words when Bertie had 
entered. 

" Oh, bother ! " said Bertie, seated on the table, swinging 
his legs, " you're not going to work all day — your first day 
must be a holiday." 

" I don't come here for holidays ; I come here for work," 
was the answer, as he turned another page, and scribbled a 
note down on his paper. ^ 

Roger shut up his Milton with a bang and his mouth like 
a vice, whilst Bertie's honest face wore an expression of 
mute despair. He had done his best to make the stranger 
feel that he at least wished to entertain him on his first 
arrival in London — he at least had endeavoured to show 
him that he was to be at home amongst them all. With a 
strange distortion of eyesight, brought about by home- 
sickness and shy reserve, the stranger saw things in a very 
different light ; he was a burden upon them all — they voted 
him an intruder ; he would keep himself to himself. 

" Well, never mind, Bertie ! " said Roger, rising, " we'll 
have our day at the Zoo all the same. We'll take nurse and 
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the children for their long-promised happy day. It's quite 
mild and like spring to-day. We'll get mother to have 
dinner at one punctually. And look here, young fellow/' 
and Fergus felt a grip on his shoulder that could only be 
described by the word " gigantic," — " just remember what I 
said just now, that when I want your advice Til ask you for 
it, and take care that you don't give it until then. Tm not 
used to that sort of thing — you understand ? " Again there 
was that flash in the eyes of the other. " I don't wish to 
quarrel with you," went on Roger, " I only mean you to 
understand that if you go your way, I go mine ; do you 
see?" 

Fergus leant back in his chair, and said, in the self-sup- 
pressed way which the Bertrams thought was his natural 
manner — 

" That is just what I mean to do. Your brother asks me 
to go out with you both. I say * No ' — that I mean to 
work. But," he added, with an effort at a softer manner as 
he turned to Bertie, " I will come and see your museum if 
you wait until half-past twelve." 

Then they left him ; Roger protesting as they shut the 
door behind them that he was the most disagreeable young 
cub, Bertie allowing that he was certainly not pleasant to be 
pleasant with — not a fellow to have any larks with. The 
"fellow" himself almost choked when he found himse'.f 
alone Once more, but with an indomitable energy of will he 
stifled the dreary sense of isolation and " not being wanted," 
in his determination to master a certain portion of study 
before half-past twelve. 
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"It was the saddest and most bluest little exhibition,'* 
said Bertie afterwards at schoolroom tea, when retailing it 
to his sisters, " that ever I did see. He came to me and 
said, ' I am ready for the skeletons,' in a voice as if I was 
going to lead him out to execution. I said, * This way, then, 
ladies and gentlemen,' and tried to be funny all the way up 
to my room, but it was no go. So then I tried being grave ; 
and very depressing it was altogether. Nothing seemed to 
interest him in the least ; he looked at my bottled snakes 
as if they were mixed pickles ; the two mice in spirits didn't 
touch him in the least \ he had seen many rabbit skulls, he 
said ; my bird skeletons were looked at in a way that he 
might have looked at common stuffed specimens. I was 
just getting rather in a rage, because I thought, * What on 
earth did you come up for if you don't care to see them ? ' 
when Roger came up the stairs, and Mac then said, * Thank 
you,' and bolted at once." 

He certainly had bolted, leaving the discomfited Bertie 
to vow that he would hold " no scientific exhibition ever 
any more " for his pleasure ; and Roger had said, with a 
laugh, " He sneaked away as soon as he saw me, because 
he's afraid." So he w;as ; but not in the way Roger 
thought, for he was afraid of himi^^ lest he should-:-if 
Roger irritated him again just then — lose the self-control 
he tried so hard always to keep. 

Early dinner was somewhat more of a trial than even 
breakfast had been. Jenny said she always did think it 
was a shy meal, and Barbara thought if any one were 
inclined to be disagreeable they were sure to show it more 
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at early dinner than at any other time. The boys felt that 
they knew Fergus better and liked him less. He scarcely 
spoke a word, even when addressed, and as to smiling, that 
seemed impossible. But Dr. Bertram noted the gleam of 
light in his face, when he told him that he was surprised at 
the amount of work he had got through during the morning. 

" You must not do any more, though, this afternoon,* 
he said "Can't you boys all go out together some- 
where ? " . »■ 

" We thought he would like the Zoological," spoke up 
Bertie, "but he doesn't care to go ; so we are going to take 
nurse and the little ones — Roger and I. ■ Mother says it's 
so mild to-day, it won't hurt them. We've promised nurse 
the treat ever since last summer ; and we mean to put her on 
the elephant. She's never been in her life." 

" This won't do, though," said the Doctor, kindly, turning 
to Fergus, " we shall be having you laid up. Take a leaf 
out of Roger's book this afternoon." 

It was said quite good-naturedly, but then the father did 
not know what the son had heafd that morning. The 
mother did ; and so she laid her hand on the hand close 
by that was crumbling his bread furiously, and said some- 
thing on quite a different matter, which obliged him to 
attend to her, and made the hard bitter something that was 
rising within him soft at once. Barbara^ who had flushed 
crimson, felt hard and bitter at the other side of the table \ 
more especially as she heard Fergus answer her father. 

" Thank you, I would rather not I want to work hard 
at once," was the boy's answer. " I don't care to go out 
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to-day; I have a great deal of time to make up, for my 
illness in the autumn threw me back, and I mean to pass 
high in the examination." 

This carried the day with Dr. Bertram. When a young 
(ellow of seventeen could speak with such calm delibera- 
tion and such thorough determination about the work that 
had to be done, and therefore must be done, counting the 
cost as it were, and not shrinking from the labour entailed 
— he could only smile approvingly as he met the face 
turned towards him so full of intense earnestness, and he 
smothered a sigh as he glanced at Roger. 

" He's a bit of a stick, this Scotch gent," said Thomas, 
when he went downstairs to the kitchen ; " onr Mr. Roger 
would make twenty of him." 




CHAPTER XL 




OUR MR. ROGER. 

UR Mr. Roger " had a very sore heart that after- 
noon. His usual way of going on was to take 
things very easily, so it seemed to others. They 
used to say, " Nothing puts out old Roger ; he is too large," 
which although it may sound nonsensical, has a very good 
meaning in it if you look deep enough. Or they would 
say, "Nothing ever hurts Roger; he is so jolly take-it- 
easy." But so it is very often with people like Roger — 
large and strong, and leisurely ; underneath it all they have 
a soft, very soft, or sensitive spot somewhere that will 
scarcely bear a touch ; and with Roger this spot was his 
love for his father, with a strong mixture of perpetual con- 
sciousness that his father depreciated him for his little 
brains. Therefore, this afternoon, in all the dens, and 
the houses in the Zoological Gardens, he saw Fergus 
MacNair, with his broad high forehead and deep-set 
studious eyes ; and above the hyaena's laugh he could hear 
his father's words, "If Roger only had his brains or his 
determination to work 1 " Then, how could it be that 
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nurse thought " our Mr. Roger was the very kindest and 
heartiest young gentleman, and as frolicsome as Master 
Bertie," on this particular afternoon ? Because he had a 
way of hiding what he felt most deeply. It is a pity to get 
into the way of it too much ; things are difficult enough 
sometimes, as Jenny observed to her uncle, without our 
trying to make ourselves difficult to understand by pretend- 
ing to be one thing when we really are another. But in 
this instance he did not wish to spoil the little ones' plea- 
sure, or nurse's keen enjoyment, by his own gloom. Cer- 
tainly no ordinary spectator would have detected any gloom 
amongst that party. Nurse, in her very best Sunday garb, 
was " one everlasting note of exclamation," as Bertie told 
her. 

" Say something fresh now, can't you ? " he said. " You 
haven't tried * good gracious ' yet, or ' lawk-a-daisy.'" 

They never cared what they said to her, neither did she. 
And what an amount of Natural History they crammed 
her with, which nobody had ever heard before. And she 
believed it, every word. She even believed that at a cer- 
tain hour — and they told her this as they stood before the 
cage of a gigantic baboon — the monkey-house was thrown 
open, and all the apes, baboons, chimpanzees, were 
liberated for a free run in the gardens. 

" It only wants five minutes to the time now," observed 
Roger, looking at his watch. 

" Dear heart ! " she exclaimed, for the twentieth time 
since they had entered the gardens ; and catching up the 
two children in her arms, " with one wild bound " — so the 
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l>3ys described it afterwards — " she was on the opposite 
side of the gardens in the twinkling of an eye." 

Many were the animals that Uncle Humphrey was said 
to have brought over from India with him, until at last 
nurse asked — 

"Mr. Roger, isn't Master Bertie making believe? for 
surelie your poor gran'ma couldn't have stood the howling 
and the rampaging they must have made!" For Bertie 
supplemented each announcement with — 

" And this one, like the other, was chained up under the 
oak-tree, till the Zoological Society sent and fetched it 
away." 

To which Roger had replied — 

" Don't you believe one word of that Here we are at 
the kangaroos. You know what they are — the aboriginal 
inhabitants of Australia." 

" Which means," added Bertie, " the people who used to 
live there before the Flood. They have a better lot there 
now, although they can't hop as these fellows do." 

But this was going a little too far, even for nurse's powers 
of belief and implicit trust in her two guides. So to make 
amends, Roger led the way to the refreshment-room, where 
Sybil imagined they could only get buns and nuts, and 
Molly asked if they must eat them through bars and on 
sticks. Each mite had been hanging on to a hand of 
Roger's the whole time, excepting the panic in the monkey- 
house. They adored Roger. 

" Well, I'm sure, sir, this is fit for a queen j and it's a 
pleasure to come out with two such kind young gentlemen. 
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full of their spirits, but full of thought — aren't they, my 
dearies ? " This was all said in consequence of being 
seated at a charming table, decked with hot coffee, new 
rolls, and butter. "It's really like one of Miss Jenny's 
fairy stories," continued nurse ; " and look at you now, 
Mr. Roger — actually if you haven't gone and thought of 
milk for Miss Sybil and Miss Molly," whose two little faces 
in their little beaver bonnets were already hidden in two 
large coffee-cups of milk. 

"I tell you what we'll do, Bertie," said Roger; "you 
and I will walk home across the park, after we have put 
them into a cab." 

It was past four o'clock, a mild, muggy afternoon, with a 
deep red sun going down "like a hair-ball," as nurse ex- 
pressed it. The number of skaters skimming over the ice 
when the boys turned into the park was small indeed com- 
pared with what it had been. 

" If this goes on you'll get no skating when you go 
back," remarked Bertie. " I wish you weren't going so 



soon." 



'* Do you ? I don't think I do," returned Roger, gruffly. 
" Hallo ! look at that young ass ; he'll be in, if he doesn't 
take care." 

Both brothers stood still to look at a boy some twenty 
yards off, skating deliberately over ice that was not only 
marked "dangerous," but a very little way beyond there 
was water, a large dark pool, circling up to the bank upon 
which Roger and Bertie stood. He was far away from all 
the crowd, which had considerably lessened, many having 
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left the ice as the daylight began to fade away. Once^- 
twice —the boy skated right up to the " danger " point. 

" Come on," said Bertie, taking hold of Roger's arm ; 
** don't stand looking at him any more — he's only showing 
off, cheeky young beggar 1 " 

But Roger's glance was riveted, and he would not move. 
The next minute there was just what he expected — a crack 
^followed by the sudden disappearance of the skater, and 
before Bertie could say a word Roger had pulled off his 
coat, and was making his way towards the spot where the 
skater had fallen in. Roger was not out of his depth ; the 
boy reappeared at once, floundering helplessly, and throw- 
ing out his arms on to the ice he had left, which only 
broke away in a manner that showed it was of no use as a 
stay or support. In another n?inute Roger's strong arm 
was around him, and almost before he knew what had hap- 
pened he found himself on the bank, and a great dripping 
figure beside him, saying — 

"You had better run home as fast as you can, and 
another time don't play the fool until you can swim. Or 
stay, perhaps you had better come off to the Humane 
Society." 

But the boy acted on the first piece of advice, and 
without stopping to say one word more than " Thank you, 
sir," he took to his heels and ran off as hard as he could. 
Bertie looked at Roger's chattering teeth in dismay, and 
said — 

" I say, old fellow, you must come straight away to the 
Humane Society, and have something hot" 
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" Not I," laughed Roger ; " I shall just run home — ^that's 
the best thing I can do. You won't be able to keep up 
with me all the way. I shall be home first Good-bye." 

Bertie began running along by his side, but gave up, 
panting and breathless, in no time, and very soon lost sight 
of the tall figure going ahead at a swinging trot in the 
growing darkness of the winter afternoon. Bertie little 
guessed at the thoughts that went with that figure. It did 
not seem anything to Roger just " to step into the water," 
as he termed it, "and fish out a boy." It was not fhaf he 
was thinking about so hard as he crossed London streets, 
and went his way steadily home. 

He had felt sure, whilst first watching that little skater, that 
he would be in the water before very long ; he had made 
up his mind that he must pull him out, there being no one 
else near to do it ; and he had said to himself— 

" Supposing he does drag me under, and we neither of 
us come up again, father wouldn't much mind, now that he 
has this Mac." 

With that the crack had come, and he had made the 
plunge. The plunge was nothing — the thought was every- 
thing. Roger was not a fellow given to torturing himself by 
cross-questions and crooked answers, but each step that he 
took in his heavy wet things drove, the chill horror of that 
thought still more deeply into him — the thought that he 
should have imagined for a single moment that his " father 
would not care," on account of the Scotch boy. Bah ! it was 
a thought unworthy of his father's son. 

Meanwhile Bertie, with customary " cuteness," had treated 
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himself to a hansom that he might forestall Roger, and 
announced at home with considerable idat that Roger was 
running home to " dry himself," having " soused himself in 
the Regent's Park water for the sake of a little cad." 

" He's all right, mother," he said, in answer to his mother's 
alarm : " he'll be here directly ; he's all right — not coming 
home on a shutter, or anything of that sort" 

Of course a hot bath was made ready, hot brandy and 
water prepared, a blazing fire lighted in his room, and of 
course Barbara and Jenny, and indeed the whole household, 
were waiting with an enthusiastic welcome ready for the 
hero, excepting Dr. Bertram, who stepped out of his car- 
riage just as Roger stepped in at the door, and who, hearing 
what the matter was, treated as nothing by his son, exalted 
sky-high by the mother and the brethren, merely said : 

* Go and take off your things at once, Roger, drink the 
brandy and water, and have a' hot bath. You only did 
your duty ; there's no occasion to make a fuss." 

"Not the slightest, sir," was the sole answer f:o:n the 
boy, as he strode away up stairs. 

" You, all of you," then said Dr. Bertram, turning to the 
rest, " are far too ready to magnify what Roger does ; you 
will turn the boy's head and make him think that he is a 
hero and therefore need not be a scholar. Any other 
fellow with any stuff in him would have done exactly the 
same under the circumstances." 

" Every fellow hasn't got stuff in him," observed Bertie ; 
but the doctor had turned into his library where that other 
boy was still studying. 
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Roger did not come out of his room until nearly dinner 
time, and then said he was quite all right, and gave such 
very short answers when anything was said about the acci- 
dent, that the subject was dropped. 

Little more was seen of Fergus that day, for after dinner 
he asked if he might go into the library to write letters ; 
and when summoned to the drawing-room for tea by Thomas 
he was told to say that he wanted no tea, he was finishing 
some work and then should go to bed. 

" My dear," said Mrs. Bertram to her husband, " the lad 
will kill himself if he goes on in this way ! " 

Dr. Bertram rose and went off to the library. When he 
was gone Barbara looked off her work, and said, with hot 
cheeks : 

" That's the sort of boy who would have stood dream- 
ing and thinking by the side of the ice before he would act 
as Roger did ; and by the time he would think it was time 
to act he would find out that it was too late." 

" Barbara, that is not just," interposed her mother. 

" I can't help it, mother ; he has not one spark of feel- 
ing in him ; he's not a bit like a boy or a man ! And I do 
think the snubs he gives us all are simply disgusting." 

" You can hardly judge of ' a character in one day," 
interposed her mother again. 

" Besides, we really have not tried to get on with him 
much," suggested Jenny, leaning over Bertie's shoulder at 
the table, as he sketched the human hand with its veins, 
bones, and muscles. 

" Oh ! haven't we," he exclaimed ; " Roger and I tried 
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ft this morning, and a jolly good slap in the face was all we 
got." 

Roger, hitherto silent, apparently absorbed in the news- 
paper, at the other side of the room, looked up at this, and 
said hastily, " It was nothing of the sort. I set him down \ 
and he had the worst of it." 

Their mother sighed, feeling, as well she might, that an 
element, if not of discord, yet of a most inharmonious 
nature, had come amongst them. 

" I think " Jenny began, in her occasional oracular 

manner, as if she were addressing the house, but before she 
could express her thoughts the doctor returned among them. 

" I never saw anything like that young fellow," he said, 
as he walked up to the hearth, and standing with his back 
to the fire, spoke with a radiant countenance, " he has gone 
off to bed now. I tell him he must not work at this rate 
every day. But, would you believe it ? he has written out 
the most admirable piece of English composition since din- 
ner — all in the rough, of course, but such decided style 
and finish about it. He says, and I believe it, that it is 
not of the slightest use of my attempting to curtail his 
working hours, for whilst he is working for his examination 
he can think of little besides. I must say I do like to see 
a fellow so determined to get on, and he will get on too ; 
he is sure to get on with that indomitable perseverance." 

Nobody responded. 

" I hope," resumed Dr. Bertram, looking round on them 
one and all, " that you will do your best— every one of 
you — to make him feel at home here." 

M 
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" But, father, how can we ? " protested Bertie, " when a 
fellow stands a mile off from you ? " 

" Perhaps we might draw him nearer," said Jenny, softly, 
but they did not hear her. 

" I go back the day after to-morrow, you see," said 
Roger abruptly, " and to-morrow I go down to Croy- 
don." 

" Oh ! " chorus from the girls and his mother, " on your 
last day at home ! " 

" Uncle Humphrey asked me a week ago." 

This was one of the evil consequences, Barbara reflected, 
of " that dreadful boy ; " she knew Roger was only too glad 
to get away out of the house with that " incubus " upon it 
Poor " dreadful boy ! " 

" And I begin with Mr. Vernon on the same day," said 
Bertie. 

" And we begin lessons on Monday," said Barbara, " so 
that really we shan't have much opportunity for seeing 
him, particularly if he means to study every evening." 

*' You all seem uncommonly glad to be at the end of the 
holidays," remarked Dr. Bertram, stirring his tea with a 
slight knit in his brows. " I only want you clearly to 
understand that you are to treat him like one of yourselves, 
or, rather, as one who is above yourselves — above the 
average. I was struck by the shape of his head when I 
first saw him," he added, turning to his wife. 

"Why, father, it is not more than half the size of 
Roger's ! " exclaimed Barbara, looking with fond admiration 
at the great bull-head still bent over the newspaper. 
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" I was alluding to the formation," smiled her father. 
"You' may have a very large head with very little 
in it." 

Barbara resented this from her heart for Roger, who 
reddened up to his forehead, which was all that was visible 
of his face. 

" I am not personal, Roger," went on his father ; " I was 
only stating a fact for Barbara's edification." 

Nevertheless, in spite of his denial, there was a tinge of 
satire in the words and in the tone which never would have 
been there had the father known how very sensitive to a 
touch was that athletic son of his. Then, if he was so 
sensitive to his father's opinion on that one point, why did 
he not simply make up his mind to work with a will? 
Because, my reader, Roger was no more perfect than you 
are. This Fergus MacNair was by no means a spur to him 
in the way of study ; he seemed on the contrary to possess 
a counteracting influence which sent him impetuously on 
the line of cricket, football, and running, even more 
vehemently than he had ever gone before. 

" Father won't care now — he has this Fergus," went on 

in Roger's mind, as he crackled his newspaper without 

reading a word. " I have never seen him look so happy 

as he does to-night ; he wouldn't have cared much if I had 

never come home again this afternoon," and with the 

bitterness of that thought again coming uppermost he rose 

and announced that he was going to bed, as he bent over 

his mother and. kissed her. She looked up at him anxiously 

and tenderly, and told him she was afraid he had caught 

M 2 
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cold from that horrid ice-bath ; he must have something 
hot in bed. 

" It was a rather Quixotic thing to do, Roger," said his 
father, as he wished him good-night. " There must surely 
have been some of the Humane Society's men near if you 
had only shouted out." 

"Yes, I dare say there were, but I thought the other was 
less trouble," he replied lazily, with which he left the 
room. 

Bertie, in a momentary frenzy, kicked at the leg of the 
table, wishing it were Fergus, until he was told to respect 
the furniture and not to fidget. 

There had been from time immemorial a custom amongst 
the young Bertrams which they called a " dressing-gown 
visitation" from room to room at bed-time. To-night 
Barbara, in scarlet flannel and long plaited tail of hair, tapped 
at Roger's door with a glass of hot barley-milk in her hand. 

" You're not asleep, Rodge, are you ? " she asked softly. 
" Mother said I might bring you this ; nurse made it for 
you." 

"Beastly stuff! I don't want it, thanks. I'm all right," 
came gruffly from the giant's pillow. 

Barbara put it on the table by his side and then seated 
herself at the end of his bed. 

" Roger, I want to say something to you," she began* 

•*Make haste about it then ; I'm half asleep." 
Mother, and Jenny, and Bertie, and all of us, think it 
was just like you to go in at once, without thinking, after 
that boy in the water this afternoon." 
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" Pooh ! I wish you wouldn't say another word about 
it Father said it was only my duty, and then he said the 
Humane Society would have done it better, so anyhow 
there's no reason to make a fuss about it." He was glad 
she could not see his face in the darkness when he spoke 
those words. 

Then there was a silence, and then there came from her 
a sort of half-cry, half-sob. 

" Roger, I hate that boy — I hate him ! *' 

** Never mind, Bab, — good-night — don't stop here any 
longer — where's your face ? I can't get hold of it" And 
when she stooped and kissed his cheek she was almost 
certain there was a tear on it 

" I do really hate him," she said to herself with flushed 
face and clenched hands as soon as she was back again in 
her own room ; " there is no one like Roger, and it will be 
all * Fergus NacNair' now with father — just what Daisy 
said." 

Foolish Barbara ! unreasonable always where anything 
clashed with her strongest feelings. Had she been some 
years older she would very likely have been one of those 
narrow-minded people who glory in being what they call 
" good lovers and good haters ; " but there is time before 
her, time in which to learn the great law, the simple pre- 
cept of life, "to do justly — to love mercy — to walk 
humbly." 

Jenny meanwhile, contrary to established laws and 
customs, was hanging over the nursery fire-guard instead 
of going to bed, giving nurse a detailed account of what 
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she called " Roger's wonderful exploit," nurse throwing her 
hands up, and clasping them, and sighing out " dear heart 1" 
every moment. 

" There was the boy in deep water you see," Jenny was 
saying dramatically, " in another minute he might have 
been lost in a watery grave. When, what happens ? Our 
Roger, without a word, and just as if it were a hot summer 
day and he rather liked it, pulled off his coat, dashed in, 
picked up the boy as if he were a feather, and dragged him 
safe to land. And yet — he speaks of it as if it were 
nothing at all ! What do you think of that ? " 

" Think of it, my dear ! I think he is fit to wear a 
medal— that I do ! " 

" And yet, you wouldn't let me brew some coffee on the 
hob when I came up to bed, but would only make that 
sloppy barley milk ! " said Jenny in deep disgust 

" Because, my dearie, it was better for a cold and not so 
sure to keep him awake ; and here comes Master Bertie, 
and you must go to bed. Bless me ! there's your ma 
too ! " 

A sudden thought struck Jenny as she watched her 
mother's candle moving about the nursery-bedroom through 
the open door, and saw the shadow of her form bending 
over each little bed. 

" Bertie," she whispered on the nursery threshold as he 
passed up stairs, " couldn't you just go and see if that boy is 
all comfortable ? Roger is in bed — and it seems so lonely 
for him ? " 

Bertie rumbled, but went. The door handle turned 
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with a sudden snap in his hand but the door was locked. 
The noise evidently roused the sleeper on the other side, 
for Bertie heard a startled voice say : " Mother ! is that 
you ? " 

" I only came to see if you wanted anything," called out 
Dertie through the key-hole, " never mind — good-night." 
There wjis not another sound, and when he told Jenny 
what he had heard, her eyes filled with tears, and she 
said : 

" He must have been dreaming that he was at home. 
Perhaps we could get him to talk about his mother." 



V /» / 



CHAPTER XIL 



A SLIGHT THAW, 




ENNY waited her opportunity, and the next after- 
noon when Roger had started for Croydon, and 
Barbara was out w^ith her mother, the right time 
came. Fergus was out too. He had declined all com- 
panionship in his walk, saying that he only wanted " a 
blow." Jenny stood in the drawing-room window, and 
thought that he must indeed have got what he wanted, for 
people could scarcely walk. Hats were careering round 
the square, and the little trees in the garden were swaying 
about in a helpless manner, and looked as if they were 
crying out : " Oh ! please do give us just a few moments 
for breathing — we really can't stand it much longer ! " 

Jenny watched her little sweeper vigorously going back- 
wards and forwards from kerb to kerb with his broom, with 
the shuffling motion natural to a boy of nine years old when 
he wears the boots of a boy of thirteen. He gloried in 
Bertie^s boots ; the trousers had not yet reached him, but 
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she intended that they should A penny went down to 
him every day ; true to time when the church bell began, 
the ministering angel went up to her attic 

Who is that now speaking to the boy at the corner? 
Jenny presses her face against the pane of glass, and wishes 
she might open the drawing-room window. How eagerly 
the little sweeper looks up ! and what an earnest expression 
comes across his face ! Now, what a radiant smile ! The 
figure turns away at last and walks towards Dr. Bertram's 
doorsteps, and Jenny sees that it is Fergus. 

Such a revelation very nearly took away her breath ; it 
was indeed the revealing of a new idea. If Fergus cared 
for the little sweeper, and she — Jenny— cared for the little 
sweeper — surely there must be something to draw him and 
her together a little bit, and perhaps by degrees the whole 
family and him — if only she knew how to begin ! She 
had felt something of the same sort last night, when he 
had called out to his mother in his sleep — for did they not 
all worship their mother too ? And might not this poor 
Fergus feel very desolate without his ? But now, he was 
coming up the stairs, and how should she begin ? If she 
were once to let him go by, she should never do it — she 
knew this was the right moment She thought of all 
Uncle Humphrey had said to her in the attic about self- 
forgetfulness and love being the heroic things ; so she 
made herself forget her rough hair and inky apron, and 
called out from the window-curtain, " Mac ! " just as his 
foot was on the lowest stair of the next flight. 

" Did any one call ? " he asked without moving. 
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" Yes, I did," came from the window. Then he turned 
into the room. 

" You have been talking to my sweeper," she said with 
scarlet cheeks, '* and I am so glad, because he is very lonely 
and very poor." 

Fergus looked surprised ; he went and stood by the fire 
and warmed his hands. His eyes had their bright light in 
them as he looked at the little face in the window ; the 
wind had brought a glow into the sallow cheeks, and 
tumbled the wavy black hair about his brow. 

" Why is he your sweeper ? " he asked. 

**I don't think I can quite tell you," she answered, 
colouring again ; " but we are friends, he and I. I felt so 
sorry for him because he looked so miserable; and he 
told me about his mother — and he loves her so ! " 

A pause. Jenny drew her finger up and down the 
window-pane. Then at last he asked her — 

"Are you always sorry for people who look lonely and 
miserable, and who love their mothers ? " 

" I don't know. I have only known him like that — and 
— and you." 

"Why w<?;" 

He was leaning his arm on the mantelpiece, and his 
head was on it, but she could not see his face. 

" Because " she said, timidly, " I mean that you are 

lonely as he is ; and you have left your mother and your 
home, and so, I think, you are as poor as he is, and I 
should like to be your friend." Then she moved away 
from the window, and went close up to him. His face was 
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hidden now ; she took the hand that was hanging down, 
and with all the loving tenderness of that little maiden's 
heart swimming in her eyes, she said, " Please let me be 
your friend." 

As he raised his head she expected to see that he was 
crying, but she was mistaken ; the face that was lifted was 
only very white from the effort made at self-control. She 
was frightened at the strange way in which he said — 

" I don't know what I shall do. You don't know what 
it is to be away so far." 

No, she did not know what a despairing home-sickness 
was on the boy, made ten times worse by his stern efforts 
at self repression. 

" Have you never left her before ? " whispered Jenny, 
still holding his hand. 

He shook his head, and pressed his lips together in 
silence. 

" We have an Uncle Humphrey," she said, gently, " and 
he says the brave things we have to do every day are the 
god-like things. He says that we can be brave and like 
the old heroes now ; and you know you are doing what 
you ought to do by being here. And so, I think, Uncle 
Humphrey would tell you, you could be a hero now — here 
— if you like. I hope you will know Uncle Humphrey 
one day. It is where Roger has gone to-day." 

He drew his hand gently away from hers, and said — 

" Thank you very much. Don't tell the others I have 
been a fool," and he left her there alone, turning over in 
her small brain how he had been a fool. She knew no- 
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thing of that intense reserve and caution of character 
which will eat its own heart rather than show it to another. 

Sometimes it seems as if it would be a great help to the 
world in general if what was being said in one corner by 
one set of people, could be made known to those most 
intimately concerned, who are, nevertheless, quite out of 
the way of hearing and knowing. Of course, this is just 
one of our foolish wishes, one of those absurd ideas which 
get hold of us, making us fancy that we could arrange 
everything so pleasantly as to leave no room for difficulties. 

"If we only had the chance ! " we say. Every hour, 
every minute, we have the great chance given us of doing 
the duty which lies nearest to us ; and if we go on in that 
straight path there need be little or no perplexity. Clouds 
will blow over, fogs will disperse, for the bright angel Duty 
clears its own way, knocks down all murmurings, and 
makes happy children of us instead of grumbling ones; 
and then — what beautiful things she shows us as we go 
along ! Still there are times when the children will not 
understand one another, and when an imagined spectator 
perched on the top of a mountain of observation from 
w^hich he could see all over the world, might say with a 
sigh— 

*'•! wish that one of those two children who quarrelled 
long ago, could know that the other who said the first angry 
word cries night and morning when he thinks of it as he 
says his prayers, only he is too proud to say so ; and the 
other one thinks he does not care ! I wish that those two 
friends who have gone their different ways, after sayinj 
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good-bye as if they were saying how-d'ye-do, could know 
how each wants the other, only they are both too shy to 
say so 1 And I wish that the little girl who was called so 
greedy yesterday for putting such a huge piece of cake into 
her mouth, had told the reason why, which was — that her 
brother was just going to school, and she was just going to 
burst into tears, and so she stuffed in the cake, on the 
same principle that a cork is put into a bottle of ginger- 
beer ! Nobody understands anybody else, it seems to me." 
But then, as Uncle Humphrey said, " God knows " ; and 
we must try to know — try by the sweetness and love of 
our own lives to attract others to us, that we may know 
and love them, and so we shall understand one another 
surely more and more. 

If Roger had witnessed that little scene between Fergus 
and Jenny, there would not have been a certain other little 
scene between him and Uncle Humphrey, nor perhaps a 
great deal more besides. After dinner that evening at 
Croydon, when uncle and nephew had stood on either side 
of the dining-room door, and watched the dear old lady in 
her soft grey silk and white shawl pass out on Beatrice's 
arm, the two had drawn their chairs to the fire, and the 
uncle began — 

" How does the Scottish chieftain get on ?" 

Roger's face clouded. "He and I don't quite hit 
it off." 

" What does your father think of him ? '' 

•*• Father? Oh! he thinks him a wonder. Father can 
think and talk of no one else now." 
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His uncle glanced at Roger, and noticed what Barbara 
always called " the twitch of his nostril," a sure sign with 
him that "a heavy swell was on," as Bertie used to say. 

" I can't help it ! " burst out Roger, after a few 
moments* pause. " I can't bear the fellow ! He's a 
sneaking prig ! And as to being led by him to work hard 
— ^he's enough to make one hate the very thought of study. 
Why, just fancy ! he's a Scotchman and doesn't care for 
golf ! As to getting him on cricket, or running, or any- 
thing of that sort, you couldn't do it — it's all books. It's 
very well-for a fellow to sap, but what will he be good for 
when he grows up ? Then he has hardly a civil word for 
one when one speaks to him. I've done with him. I go 
back to Marlborough to-morrow, and upon by word, Uncle 
Humphrey, I'm going back less inclined to work than ever 
I was before ! 1 should be ashamed to be a gloomy, 
grumpy book-worm, without a bit of muscle ! I don't 
believe he could hit out straight from the shoulder one 
half as well as Jenny could." 

" Does Barbara like him ? " 

" Hates him." 

" And Jenny — and Bertie ? ** 

" Jenny's too shy to open her lips to him, Bertie groans 
over him." 

" Don't you think it is possible that the lad may be un* 
happy — home-sick perhaps — and so does not show his best 
side to you ? " • 

"A fellow of seventeen wouldn't be home-sick at leaving 
his mother in Scotland, Uncle Humphrey," laughed Roger. 
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And besides, he is not that sort of make-7-he^s proud 
and stuck up, and all that sort of thing." 

''The very sort of make which is so often misunder- 
stood, my boy," replied his uncle, rising. "There goes 
coffee into the drawing-room, and granny will be calling 
for you, as you must leave by the nine o'clock train. One 
word, Roger." The boy turned in the doorway, and stood 
leaning against the wall. " There's a greater strength than 
muscular strength. You know I don't mean to de- 
preciate athletics and games — I should be the very last to 
do so — but they are not the all and everything of a man's 
life." 

" I know that," said Roger ; "but when you hear them 
sneered at, you feel that you'd like to go at them harder 
than ever." 

" Who sneers at them ? " asked his uncle. 

"Father — more than ever now that he's got this new 
boy, so I mean to chuck up everything else. He doesn't 
think I'm worth anything at anything else now, so I had 
better go in for what I am fit for." 

Roger was like Barbara, in that having once got an idea 
into his head it was most difficult to root it up. 

" I wish to goodness," said his uncle to himself, " that 
Barbara would do her best to influence him the other way, 
to show him that he's all wrong. If she would only use 
her devotion to Roger the right way, she might do a great 
deal just now !" He said nothing to Roger himself except, 
," You don't mean anything of the sort ; " and slipping his 
jarm through his, marched him off to the drawing-room, 
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where he wrote a note to Barbara, which he gave to Roget 
to take to her. The note ran thus : — 

•* Dear Queen Barbara, — Can't you persuade Roger 
that your new inmate may be a nice fellow when you know 
him a little better ? I write to you, because a girl has so 
much in her power in these matters. One sister can influ- 
ence her brother where many fellows couldn't make him 
budge an inch. You women can do wonders. 

"Uncle Humphrey." 

Barbara had that note given her the next morning in the 
schoolroom when she was feeling down somewhere below 
zero at the prospect of Roger leaving home that afternoon. 
After she had read it, she stood meditating as to how she 
could possibly persuade him against her own convictions. 
Roger and Bertie were boxing on one side of the room ; 
Molly was perched on the music-stool, and was piping in a 
shrill treble the story of " The Three Little Kittens " to a 
flat-handed accompaniment in a most discordant bass. 
Fergus passed by on the staircase ; Molly — little coquette ! 
—hushed her music for a moment to cry out " Mac ! come 
and sing too I " Molly was irresistible, and he obeyed, 
not in singing, but he came into the room, and stood 
against the piano watching the boxers, feeling out of his 
element and not knowing what to say. Barbara turned her 
note over and over. 

Dr. Bertram appeared on the scene. " Roger," he said, 
*' the carriage will not be round for another quarter of an 
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hour. I wish you would come and say your Milton -tCme 
whilst I am waiting." 

The boxing-gloves dropped. 

" I have not learnt it, sir." 

"Not learnt you holiday task ?" 

" No," — with rising colour. 

" How long did it take you to learn L Allegro yesterday ? " 
asked Dr. Bertram, turning to Fergus. 

" An hour and a half,"^ was the laconic answer, given 
with a smile which Bertie declared made him very nearly 
" punch his head." ' 

" Come down with me now," continued Dr. Bertram to 
his pupil, " and we will go through that problem in Euclid 
again before I go off." 

Without another word to Roger he was. gone, and Fergus 
with him. Molly skipped off her perch, hearing her 
mother's keys in the store-room. 

Bertie said, " Have the gloves on once more, Roger ? " 

" No, IVe had enough for to-day. Here, Molly, have a 
pig-a-back to the store-room, and then we'll see which can 
eat the most almonds and raisins." 

But after he had carried her upstairs, he turned away 
quickly, running against Jenny in the passage, who looked 
up in his face and asked him what he was going to do, and 
what was the matter? 

" I'm going to pack, and nothing's the matter," was the 
gruff answer, " except that Mac " 

Jenny slowly followed him, with her hands behind hei 
and her head bent 

N 
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"Roger, do you know I think he's unhappy and shy 
and lonely." 

" Oh yes, you always fancy that sort of thing ! He's a 
precious prig, that's what he is ! " 

"He is very^ very fond of his mother," she said, 
gently. 

" Well, he wouldn't be fit to touch if he wasn't. Look 
here, Jenny, stand out of the light — there's a lot of boots 
coming out of this cupboard into the portmanteau, and I 
wish you'd find some paper for me somewhere." She took 
this as it was intended — a finale to the Fergus subject 
She sighed over that little interview she had had with him 
in the drawing-room; she was sure that none of the others 
had ever seen the side of him which she saw then. 

" Isn't it odious ? " Barbara was saying to Bertie in the 
schoolroom, as she burnt her uncle's note on the hearth, 
and choked down sisterly tears, feeling that if Uncle 
Humphrey knew all, he would not demand impossibilities 
of her. Barbara did not quite know any more than older 
and wiser people what may not be possible if we try. 

Before Roger went away that afternoon, Jenny once more 
followed him into his room with an air. of having some- 
thing to say. She began at once : 

" Roger, have you done with those fur gloves which you 
said you should wear out this Christmas ? " 

" Yes, who wants them ? " 

" I do, to give to somebody who wants them very badly ; 
don't ask who, because I would rather not say." 

The gloves were immediately hers, but she did not go 
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away; she stood hugging them, looking wistfully at her 
brother as he stowed away the last things into a bursting 
portmanteau. 

" And Roger " she began. 

"Well?" he replied, with his head amongst socks and 
shirts. 

" Oh ! please don't say * well,' I don't think I can go on. 
if you say that ! " 

He laughed as he locked his portmanteau, and then seat- 
ing himself on it, dangled his key between his knees as he 
waited for her next word. 

" Don't you think," she went on, doubtfully and blush- 
ingly, " that you could say something just a little nice, a 
little friendly to Mac, before you go this evening ? " 

" He wouldn't care whether I did or not." 

" Yes, I'm sure he would," she said earnestly ; " out even 
if he is grumpy when you speak to him, you won't mind, 
will you ? You'll try it again when you come home, and 
you'll send him messages when you write home, won't 
you ? " 

Here they were interrupted by Barbara, who was just a 
little jealous of any one having last words with Roger but 
herself. 

" Your tea is all ready in the dining-room, Rodge," she 
said, " and mother thought you would like eggs and bacon 
better than cold meat ; and the Scot has gone out for a 
walk, isn't that a blessing ? so the house is free, and he won't 
be spying about when you are just going." 

Jenny looked troubled ; her little peace-making plan had 

N 2 
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failed ; Rogei's mind was too full of something else to heed 
it much. All the family, including nurse and excepting the 
doctor, were in the dining-room as usual to see the boy eat 
his last meal before leaving home. 

The mother, as she poured out his tea on these occasions, 
always felt as if he were going at least to India for years, 
and it was well that Sybil and Molly, with Bertie, were 
present to create a diversion ; for Bertie was the clown as it 
were in a little melodrama, wherein the principal player was 
apparently the least concerned. However strong his attach- 
ment to his home, Marlborough days were golden days 
with him ; therefore Roger could eat and drink most 
heartily at this farewell meal, when Barbara's hand used to 
shake as she cut his bread for him, and Jenny's tears would 
threaten to salt the butter. Only to-day there was a silence, 
a gloom upon him which was not usual, and none of Sybil's 
questions, nor Molly's blandishments could disperse it. He 
was wanting to have one word with his father alone ; want- 
ing it with a hungry, unsatisfied feeling which threatened a 
thorough break-down if he did not get it Every time that 
wheels drove by Jie looked up eagerly and listened, hoping 
to hear the carriage stop. 

" Mind you let us know when the races are to come off," 
said Bertie. "Do you mean to go in for throwing the 
hammer as well as bicycling and running ? " 

Roger said " Yes," indifferently, and started as wheels 
once more drew near, but they proved to be only another 
delusion. 

Barbara stood by the fire listening just as anxiously ; for, 
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with the instinct we have with those we love dearly, she 
knew that Roger was longing to have a word alone with his 
father. Nurse danced baby mechanically to the tune of 
There is nae luck about the house^ which Jenny thought very 
bad taste on her part. 

" Nurse can't sing one bit, can she ? " suggested Sybil, 
regretfully, as with cheek on her little fat arm lying on the 
table, she looked up into Roger's face. 

" I do wish that football were over," sighed the mother. 
" I know you always laugh at me, Roger, for saying so ; 
but I have such a horror of the game." 

" I shan't come to any harm, mother ; I'm too tough ! I 
mean I'm not likely to be more damaged than I have been ; " 
but he even answered her rather absently, and paid no 
attention to Bertie when he said, " Molly wants to know if 
your nose is * going to be broke ' any more ? She thinks it's 
a torture still used at Marlborough. I believe mother does 
look upon football as little better than torture, don't you, 
mother ? " 

" When mother sees you holding your wicket at Lord's 
next July," began Barbara, proudly ; but here Roger started 
up with — 

** Here's father ! Will you send for a cab, mother, now, 
please ? " and the next moment he was in the hall, before 
the house-door had opened to admit Dr. Bertram, whose 
eyes at once met the straight glance of his son, who with 
unwonted huskiness in his voice, said — 

" I want just to speak to you in the study before I go, 
may I ? I have only five minutes." 
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Into the study they turned, father and son, and the door 
was no sooner closed, than Roger began — 

" I am sorry you were disappointed, father, this morning. 
I ought to have learnt it ; I am very sorry." He stood 
straight up before Dr. Bertram, as if he expected to be 
morally hit very hard, and was prepared to face it and bear 
it 

"I wa$ disappointed," replied his father, "because I 
thought— r — Well ! never mind," he added hastily in 
another tone of voice, " say no more about it, my dear 
fellow." But Roger was not satisfied 

" I wish," he said humbly, " I wish you could see a little 
of the glory of being a strong man as well as being a clever 



one." 



His father put his hand on the bo/s shoulder, and said : 

" And I wish, Roger, that you could see the glory of 
knowledge, as well as of strength." 

They were calling him now from the hall, to say that 
the cab was at the door. Roger still lingered. 

" And so if I am in the eleven next summer term,'* he 
said wistfully, " you won't be a bit proud, if I am not in 
the fifth form ? " 

"I don't say that. Only the first would be compara- 
tively easy, while the last would demand what I want to 
see in you, Roger — a strength to plod on patiently and 
perseveringly which amounts almost to genius in some 
men. We must not stay talking any longer, my boy ; " 
he threw open the study door, and the others heard Roger 
say : 
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" Ah, well ! When I go back after Easter I may be at 
the top of everything ! " He said it to throw off the crush- 
ing sense of inferiority in his father's eyes, which was 
almost too much for him just then. He had tried to show 
that he was really sorry, and he felt that his father had rather 
pooh-poohed his attempt at the amende honorable, although 
he said, wishing to be kind at the last : 

" Yes, there's no knowing what you may be before the 
summer term — an admirable Crichton perhaps." 

" What is that ? " asked Sybil, as Roger only laughed 
good-humouredly like a giant who cares for none of these 
things, as he distributed good-bye kisses all round the 
hall. 

" A wonderful man who can do everything," answered 
her father, as he took Sybil up in his arms to see the last 
of the cab. 

" Molly likes Rodge better than a wonderful man," mur- 
mured Molly, slowly mounting the stairs with nurse and 
baby. 

" Bless your little heart, yes ! " was the good woman's 
response, " we want none of your wonderful men, do we ? 
We only want our Mr. Roger's wonderful soft heart and 
blessed face." 

"And he won't break no more of hisself," went on Molly, 
still ascending, and grappling on to nurse's dress. 

"And if he did, my dearie," panted that worthy, "if he 
broke himself to bits, it would still be the blesscdest face 
I ever knew ! " Molly found . matter for much medita- 
tion in that answer. Barbara too had overheard it, and 
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remembered it viviaiy one day in the Midsummer of that 
same year ; she could have hugged nurse for those words. 

She went into Roger's room as usual after his departure, 
to collect relics ; but she found nothing save an old scarf- 
pin, and in his box-pincushion — precious discovery ! were 
the eyebrows he had worn as Bluebeard. Both these 
treasures must be carefully carried away to her storehouse, 
and with these " bits of Roger " in her hand, she met Fergus 
on the staircase. 

" Has ydfif brother gone ? " he asked in what was quite 
a friendly manner for him, but Barbara fancied that he 
spoke as if an insufferable obstacle had been removed from 
his path. 

" Yes," she replied coldly, and went on her way without 
a look, and without another word. 

Fergus, with set lips and contraction of the brow, said 
to himself : 

" If she had answered differently, I would have asked 
more about him, I would have asked her to give him 
some message from me — but she takes no interest, so why 
should I ? " 





CHAPTER XIII. 



LLSS THAN KIND. 




F all the world acted on the principle contained in 
those last spoken words of Fergus, it would be a 
bad look out for most of us. Happily for him 
there was one in the Bertram family who took an interest 
in him, whether he did in her or not — an interest born of 
pure pity, which led her to befriend him more and more. 
If Mrs. Bertram, with all her motherliness, found him very 
hard to get at — if Roger esteemed him a prig, Barbara her 
deadly enemy, Bertie as a fellow not to be got on with at 
any price, Jenny could look upon him as a being who was 
very lonely, and wanted his mother dreadfully, and was 
kind to her little sweeper. 

Dr. Bertram was intensely interested in him as a pupil, 
she was interested in him as one who wanted comfort and 
help ; she did not care for his head, but she did care for 
his sore heart. And she cared in spite of chilling rebuffs 
too, and that was the beauty of it. After that little talk 
with her in the drawing-room, he had shut himself up 
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more than ever ; it was not encouraging when she said a 
kind thoughtful word to him now and then, to get no more 
genial an answer than Barbara would have had who was 
never anything more than chillingly polite. Jenny did 
think that she was entitled to a little more, but she was not 
going to give up on that account They were very little 
things that she could do, but then, had not Uncle Hum- 
phrey said that the little things were often the grandest, the 
most heroic ? 

For instance, one morning when Fergus came down very 
late to breakfast, Jenny stoutly refused to have her second 
cup of tea before he had had his first. 

" The early bird doesn't always get the worm," laughed 
Bertie, as he passed him his cup. ** Jenny was down first, 
and the first tea was watery, and she would not have her 
second till you came down ; she's a martyr." 

Fergus was on the point of bestowing one of his rare 
smiles on Jenny for this, but Barbara said, with unre- 
strained irritation — 

" It does not seem to matter to some people what other 
people get as long as their own things are all right." 

Dr. and Mrs. Bertram were neither of them present, or 
she would scarcely have said this, for breakfast was over, 
except for Fergus, and Jenny's waiting cup. 

" Hallo ! I should have thought it was Daisy ! " ex- 
claimed Bertie, in affected astonishment, trying to turn 
the edge of her speech ; but Fergus looked black as 
thunder, and said — 

" Another morning when I am late, keep nothing for 
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me. I would rather take what I can get I hate people 
to sacrifice themselves for me." 

And yet, that very afternoon he found on his table a 
bunch of Christmas roses, placed there by Jenny. She 
had " Thank you for those flowers," when she met him 
afterwards, but she could not tell by his manner whether 
he were pleased or not 

He went on studying just as hard, in spite of all that 
Dr. Bertram could say. He took his daily walk alone — he 
preferred it; he never joined them at schoolroom tea; 
certainly he had never been asked in a very persuasive 
manner — and manner goes a long way. Once Barbara 
had said to him — 

" We always have our tea in the schoolroom at half-past 
five, and whoever is in the house generally comes in for a 
cup before dinner ; would you like to come ? " 

But her face had not brightened pleasantly into a smile 
as she spoke ; on the contrary, it was like the tone of her 
voice — cold and uninviting. Naturally, the shy proud 
stranger had declined. At dinner he would expand more 
than at any other time, perhaps because alone with Dr. and 
Mrs. Bertram he felt under less restraint than with these 
terrible young Bertrams, with whom he had nothing in 
common, and who, he felt sure, looked upon him as a 
grim shadow in the house. In the evening occasionally he 
would play at bezique with Mrs. Bertram, or cribbage with 
Bertie ; but it was all done in the same silent and reserved 
manner. No wonder that they called him "dreadfully 
proud, and dreadfully hard to get on with, and very Hie- 
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agreeable," but it was a pity they did not know what a 
sensitive, reserved nature like that of Fergus - suffers, when 
cut off for a time from all it loves best, and loves with a 
force that is all the stronger because seldom openly demon- 
strated. And it was a thousand pities that Barbara, sweet 
and womanly as she was by nature, should not have shown 
herself in her true colours— that she was not kind, sisterly, 
and courteous to the poor fellow, instead of being on the 
defensive for Roger from the first, and so swayed by 
Daisy's constantly repeated counsel to " hold her own " — 
her own what she could scarcely have told you, but judg- 
ing by appearances, it seemed to mean a thorough change 
of manner whenever Fergus was present, a change which 
said "Stand aside — don't come too near — you are only 
here on sufferance, remember." 

About this time Mrs. Bertram went to spend a few days 
at Croydon with her mother. She was a little anxious 
about leaving the household without her ; but, after all she 
reflected that Miss Brewer would be with them at early 
dinner, except on Saturdays, and Dr. Bertram would pre- 
side at breakfast ; and Fergus lived such a distinct separate 
life that there could scarcely be any serious jars, besides 
lessons were in full swing now every day. 

So she left them. That house lost its smile without the 
mother ; their father was grave and silent without her, they 
always thought ; and nurse had a way of bemoaning 
instantaneous signs of delicacy in the little ones as soon as 
she left the house, or a grievous decay in frocks and socks, 
to all of which her cheery presence was an antidote. 
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On the afternoon of the day when Mrs. Bertram left 
home, a mild genial February day, Barbara and Daisy 
walked round the square together between dinner-time and . 
afternoon lessons, and discussed a plan for next Saturday, 
which plan was this : Daisy must come in to afternoon tea 
with Barbara; it would be better than schoolroom tea, 
because it would be a Ute-dritte. What could be more fit 
or more delightful for these two bosom friends than to 
have undisturbed tea and talk in the drawing-room, pour- 
ing out confidences as only girl-friends know how ? Bertie 
was going off with the Graingers somewhere, and Jenny 
was always with herself, or with the little ones on a half- 
holiday. 

" That dreadful boy won't come in and sit with us I 
hope," exclaimed Daisy, laughing, as they parted on the 
pavement. " I have not seen him yet to speak to ; the 
other day when I was in the nursery, a shadow darkened 
the doorway with a gloomy darkness, and nurse informed 
me it was the young Scotch gentleman going up to his 
room. He won't be in the drawing-room, will he ? " 

Barbara assured her that he never intruded except in the 
evening. 

" Besides, if he did," suggested Daisy, " you could show 
hini that we did not want him." 

Yes, Barbara thought she could. 

When Saturday came, it was a pouring wet day, so that 
Bertie did not go out with the Graingers, nor did Fergus 
take his accustomed afternoon constitutional, an upsetting 
of affairs which resulted in Fergus* standing looking 
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drearily out of the dining-room window, and Bertie dis- 
porting and distorting himself in various ways in the 
hall. 

"Thomas, I should like afternoon tea in the drawing- 
room at half-past four," said Barbara, when the old man 
was clearing away the dinner things. 

" Crikey ! " came from Bertie, who overheard. 

The old servant stared, and then said — 

" Do you think your ma would like it, missy ? " 

This was a little too much for Barbara's dignity, and she 
said, with considerable hauteur — 

"I don't know what you mean. I don't think you 
understand me. Miss Mandeville is coming in this after- 
noon, and we should like tea at half-past four in the 
drawing-room." 

Fergus was listening in silent amusement in the window 
with his back turned, which made Barbara all the more 
keenly alive to the smarting sense of being treated like a 
child. 

"Well, then, I shall only bring the schoolroom tea- 
things," grumbled the old servant. 

" Indeed you will not," broke forth Barbara, petulantly, 
forgetting her dignity. " I should like the real five o'clock 
tea-set." 

" Because, don't you know she's never done it before, 
Tummas, and she wants to do it grand," said Bertie, from 
the bannisters, as the butler trotted away with his tray, 
half-laughing, half grumbling — " Poor queen ! never mind, 
do it well whilst ycu're about it. What larks for you if 
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anybody else calls ! — those new people mother called on, 
on the other side of the square — don't you know? the 
Q.C. and his wife and daughter; ten to one they'll call ; 
and you remember what Q.C. means, don't you, in case 
he comes and you have to bow low before him — * Queer 
Customer ! ' Don't forget that ; I know they will call, and 
my eye ! won't you upset the cups and spill the tea ! " 

" What nonsense, Bertie," replied poor Barbara, " just as 
if I did not know how to pour out tea." 

" Ah ! but there's an art in the drawing-room, a way of 
doing it. You ask Daisy. Well, call me if the Queer 
Customer's wife and daughter come ; I'm going to dissect 
that dead sparrow." 

" Jenny, do you think you could make one of those tea- 
cakes granny's cook taught you to make ? " asked Barbara. 
** Daisy likes them so." 

Yes, Jenny thought she could, and Barbara went off to 
the drawing-room to revel in half-holiday literature on the 
sofa. Jenny was about to follow, when the sight of the 
silent figure still standing moodily looking out on the 
dripping pavement stopped her, and she turned back into 
the dining-room. She stood hesitating at the end of the 
room, with the long dining-table between them. At last 
she spoke. 

"I am going up to the nursery to make tea-cakes — 
what are you going to do ? " 

It was very timidly said, but he turned and smiled ; she 
liked his smile. 

*• Do you know how to make short-cake ? " was his answer. 
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" Oh, no — I wish I did," she exclaimed. " Do you ? '* 

" Yes, I have often made it at home ? " 

" Would you — could you — would you mind coming into 
the nursery and showing me how to make it this after- 
noon ? " she said ecstatically ; " fancy the surprise it would 
be for Barbara and Daisy to have short-cake. Will you 
come up now ? Nurse would be so glad ! " 

He said he did not mind — he would if she liked. 

So she led the way to the nursery, a room which he 
had never entered, although he had been in the house a 
month. 

" We have come up to make short-cake," announced 
Jenny; "and will you please tell nurse what you will 
want ? " she added, turning to Fergus. 

Nurse looked as if she thought it the most extraordinary 
thing she had ever heard of, but said afterwards she would 
have let him do anything he liked when she saw him take 
those two children on his knee and sit there telling them 
stories " in the most sweetest way she had ever heard." 
Sybil and Molly had often done their utmost to attract his 
notice downstairs, on those rare occasions when they had 
been in the room together, but the indifferent, irresponsive 
manner had never given way until now. The new atmo- 
sphere was very delightful to him, life-giving and healthy, 
like fresh air after close imprisonment. 

" Well to be sure ! " said nurse, when, the short-cake 
ingredients being all on the table, he began his cooking 
operations, " if you don't do it as if you'd been born and 
bred to it, sir ! " 
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He showed Jenny how to mix and make ; but her fingers 
were not so deft as his, and Sybil scandalized her greatly 
by saying in her very candid way — 

" YouVe not a muff at cooking, are you, Mac ? " 
He laughed, and said, "No— he did not think he was." 
"'Cos Rodge says you are always 'cept at books — and so 
does Bertie ; but they can't make cake ! " She said those 
last words with a chuckle. 

Jenny was in an agony, and nurse said hastily — 
" Miss Sibbie, my dear, what nonsense you do talk. 
You mustn't heed what little girls say, sir." 

But Fergus did heed it — he knew they had said it ; he 
knew it was the opinion of Roger, and Barbara, and 
Bertie at least. His cake-making was finished ; nurse was 
taking the cake down to the kitchen to be put in the 
oven; and he turned on his heel to leave the nursery 
without another word. Jenny longed to be able to say 
something to keep him, but could think of nothing. Molly 
came to the rescue, by saying in her sweet little way, " You 
hasn't kissed me, Mac," which fetched him back in spite of 
himself, and Sybil, with a close embrace, said, " And me, 
too," so that when nurse came back again to the nursery, 
she stood enchanted by what she called the "pictur." 
Fergus was on his knees with an arm round Sybil, and 
Molly with both her arms round his neck, hugging the dark 
head against her soft cheek, was saying, " I wiss you was 
my dog ! " Roger's and Bertie's remarks were all wiped 
away for the moment by the softness of these caresses. 
"There's afternoon tea just come up in the drawing- 

o 
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room, Miss Jenny ; wouldn't you and Mr. Mac like to go 
down ? " suggested nurse. " Miss Barbara and Miss 
Daisy are there, but they can't drink it all themselves, and 
it's a long time for you to wait, sir, for dinner, this long 
wet afternoon." 

Jenny looked at Fergus for an answer ; insatiable thirst, 
the result of salt beef at early dinner, overcame all objec- 
tions, and he said he would go down for a cup. 

Now Barbara and Daisy were at that moment seated in 
two low chairs on either side of the drawing-room fire, 
alone in their glory ; they ignored, for a while, the fact that 
they were girls of fifteen only and still in the schoolroom, 
and that the time had not yet come for them to have their 
own way and rule everybody but themselves — if that time 
e\'cr comes at all, which is matter for some doubt. 

Daisy was retailing to Barbara the last piece she had 
seen at the theatre, describing minutely the dress she had 
Svorn there, and the dress she was going to wear at their 
own dinner-party next week. 

**0f course mamma does not wish me to dine," she 
said, resignedly, " but I shall be in the drawing-room after- 
wards, and really one gets just as much fun and talk and 
attention as if one dined. Mamma wanted me to ask Mrs. 
Bertram to let you come in and have tea with me that 
evening, and stay for the whole evening." 

Barbara shook her head mournfully. 

" No, I know mother won't let me — she did not like it 
when I went to you before in that way ; she says I am not 
old enough." 
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" I think it is very absurd ! " began Daisy, impatiently ; 
then being reminded by Barbara's face that her mother 
never did anything that was absurd, she added hastily, " I 
think you are treated very much like a child in some ways." 

"Mother says she would "like us all to be children for 
ever in some things," replied Barbara ; adding, with a little 
sigh, "but I shall be glad when I am seventeen or 
eighteen ! " 

" Your Roger is the most absurd grown-up child I ever 
saw," said Daisy, leaning back in her chair. " Don't fire 
up now, Barbara ! I mean that for praise. He is such a 
wonderfully simple fellow; and then, when you see his 
enormous size and great strength ! he reminds me of 
Amyas Leigh in WesHvard Ho I very often." 

" Does he ? " answered Barbara, with kindling eyes and 
cheeks. " Dear old giant ! Do you know, Daisy," she 
added, gravely, " I so often think of what you said when I 
first told you about that dreadful boy coming — do you 
remember ? " 

Daisy ought never to have said it, and Barbara ought to 
have forgotten it. 

" About his taking the shine out of Roger do you mean ? " 

" Yes, with father." 

" You mean that he has ? " observed Daisy, sententiously. 
" I knew he would if he was very clever, and I thought he 
had by the way Dr. Bertram was speaking about him to 
papa the other day ; he said that he is safe to pass his ex- 
amination, and that he quite longs to get him at the hos- 
pital as the lectures will be a real delight to him, and his 

O 2 
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work there a pleasure ; he says that he will be a brilliant 
man some day. Yes — those were his very words — 'a 
brilliant man ! ^ " 

" Brilliant ! " repeated Barbara, in scorn, " and what will 
poor Roger be? Father thinks nothing of him now — 
nothing ; but one day," she continued, with considerable 
ardour, "father will be proud of ///>«." 

And indeed he will be, but not in the way Barbara thinks, 
for she is looking ahead at university elevens, university 
boats, university sports ; but not so very far ahead there are 
breakers and troublesome waves, which will demand all the 
strength of a strong young life to breast bravely, and more 
than his own strength to be able to say " Amen " when the 
calm comes. 

" Can this boy do anything but books ? " asked Daisy, 
still leaning back in her easy chair, and turning a ring 
round on her finger. "Of course a clever man or 
a clever woman can do a good deal, but a boy who can 

only read " She stopped. " I thought I heard him 

on the stairs," she said. 

" It is only the tea coming," returned Barbara, as if " the 
tea " was a most usual occurrence, whereas she had never 
done anything of the sort before ; she went on for Daisy : 
" Who can only read — never speaks, and when he docs, 
only to say something disagreeable. Well, a boy of that 
sort in the house is very wretched, Daisy ! and for a boy of 

that sort to take the wind out of your brother's sails ^' 

indignant feeling would let her say no more. 

What would she have felt could she have seen a letter 
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from Fergus to his mother, in which he said, " The eldest 
girl, Barbara, is the worst specimen of an eldest sister I 
have ever seen — a piece of ice. She freezes me whenever 
she speaks to me, which is about three or four times a day, 
once at every meal, and once or twice at occasional times." 

Would it not have struck her then that possibly there 
might be faults on both sides if he so read her upside 
down? 

" Poor Bab ! " said her friend, soothingly, " there's 
nothing for it, I'm afraid, but to go on just as if he were 
not in the house, if you can ; and never to let him intrude 
where you don't want him." 

Here the door opened, and Thomas entered with the tray 
of schoolroom tea-things, which he placed on the low tea- 
table between them. 

" Thomas ! " exclaimed Barbara, glancing at the very 
ugly cups with their green and white check pattern, and the 
grey jug of hot water, and the metal teapot with the con- 
spicuous dent in the side. 

" Yes, Miss Barbara, Susan and me we said it wasn't for 
us when your ma was away to be serving you with the best 
china at a ceremony it's not your custom to hold. And 
Susan says, miss, that you'd better leave enough tea in the 
pot for schoolroom tea afterwards." 

He did not wait for her answer, but vanished with an air 
of authority such as he had entered the room with. Daisy 
laughed. Barbara looked infinitely disgusted ; she had, gis 
Beitie said, wished to "do it grand " whilst she was about 
it ; she had hoped just for that one afternoon to play at 
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being grown-up, and to put away schoolroom things, and 
now — here they were before her in most obtrusive array ! 
Before she had cooled down after Thomas's oration, the 
door opened once more to admit Fergus and Jenny, 

" We have come in for some tea," began Jenny, " or at 
least Mac has, because he is so thirsty, and it is such a time 
to wait for dinner." Then she paused for Barbara to explain 
to Fergus who Daisy was ; but no! to have their tete-h-tete 
so ruthlessly broken in upon by this object of their aversion 
and discussion, was a little too much for the two friends — 
Jenny should have known better. Of course he must have 
a cup of tea as Jenny had asked for it, but he should not 
have a welcome. Jenny, with the colour rising in her cheeks, 
stood and waited for Barbara's gracious words which she 
thought must surely be coming — surely their queen was not 
going to play that most undignified part, of sending a guest 
in their own house to Coventry, simply because she did not 
want him ! 

It was so, however ; without a word she handed him a 
cup of tea, and then turning her chair round towards Daisy 
as Daisy motioned her to do, with heads together over the 
tea-tray they kept up a low murmur of conversation, broken 
occasionally by a little forced laugh from either or both. 
Jenny stood motionless, crimsoning deeper and deeper, only 
waiting until Fergus had finished. Fergus stood on the 
rug drinking his tea j then setting his empty cup down on 
the tea-tray, said quietly — 

" Thank you ; Bertie was right — you don't quite know 
how to do it — you will when you grow older," 
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Then he left the room ; Jenny, his champion, with him; 
neither of them saw Barbara's flush of colour, but Jenny 
could imagine her indignant appeal to her mentor and 
counsellor, Daisy, who said, as the door closed upon 
them — 

" How dreadfully rude ! It just shows, Barbara, that he 
must not be encouraged to poke in when and where he 
likes." 

Outside the drawing-room door Jenny was saying, as she 
stamped her foot, and looked up into the pale, proud 
face — 

"I am so sorry, Mac ! it was horrid — horrid oi them! It 
is all Daisy — Barbara is not really like that ! " 

" But you are all like that, more or less, to me," he said, 
clenching his fists, his breath coming and going quickly, 
"and I can't think why — I can't think why !" 

And he went away from her upstairs — up and up — not 
thinking where he was going, until at last he found himself 
at the top of the house with the door of Jenny's attic open 
before him, and face to face with Pegasus ; it seemed to be 
nice and lonely there, so he went in, not knowing of the 
comfort, or rather — as Jenny would say — of " all the beauti- 
ful things which lived in that attic." 

Jenny herself, deep in the depths of wrathful despair, be- 
took herself to the schoolroom, where she found Bertie, 
just in from an anatomical lecture delivered by himself at 
the Graingers in their schoolroom, where his faithful fol- 
lowers, Tom and his brothers, had buoyed up the dying 
hopes of a housemaid and cook with the continual assur- 
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ance that they " would soon be able to understand what he 
meant." 

" Oh, Bertie ! " exclaimed Jenny, " what do you think ? 
there are Barbara and Daisy in the drawing-room with their 
afternoon tea." 

" Doing the grand, eh ?" interrupted Bertie. 

" Yes, and doing it horribly — not nicely — not kindly, for 
poor Mac, who has been so nice up in the nursery with the 
little ones, and has been teaching me how to make short- 
cake, was very thirsty, and nurse said, * Why don't you go 
down for a cup of tea in the drawing-room ?' and it is really 
he who ought to have it, because he dines late, and so he 
went down, and I with him, and do you know they snubbed 
him ^o fearfully J those two ! I didn't think Barbara could 
have been so rude — so unkind — because he does feel those 
things. She just gave him his tea and then turned her 
back upon him, and whispered with Daisy all the time — it 
was too horrid ! " 

« What did Mac do ? " asked Bertie. 

" Drank his tea, and then told Barbara very quietly that 
you were quite right when you said that she did not quite 
know how to dd it, and then he told her that she would 
when she grew older. And then he left her." 

" That was one for the poor queen," laughed Bertie. " I'll 
pay them out for this ! they have no right ! It's all Daisy." 

" And if you had only seen him when we got outside 
the room," went on Jenny ; " he said * Why do you all treat 
me like this ? I can't think why,' and his face was quite 
white, and he went away upstairs." 
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*< But, bother it ! he treats us pretty coolly himself," 
objected Bertie. 

" Perhaps he wouldn't if we were different to him," mur- 
mured Jenny. 

" You are different, you always are ; but I tell you what, 
Jenny, those two young swells in the drawing-room are 
having it all their own way, and I'm just not going to allow 
it IVe got a splendid idea. I'll dress up so that nobody 
will know me, and I'll pretend to be Mrs. Q. C. from the 
other side of the square, and I'll put them both in no end 
of a funk ! " 

Bertie's capabilities of disguise were inexhaustible ; he 
used to boast that give him a burnt cork and some false 
hair and his own mother would not know him, as indeed 
she very often did not. Jenny entered into the plot with 
great zest. 

" Only," she said, " I don't think I can help you to get 
ready, because I must go and see after Mac, if he will let 
me. I can't bear to think of him being unhappy all alone." 

" He'll only growl at you, and I shall want you to find 
mother's false plait for me, and shawls and things," urged 
Bertie. 

Jenny yielded, only saying that she must go and see 
about Mac afterwards whether he growled or not, declaring 
that she was not afraid of him. 

In a quarter of an hour Bertie's metamorphosis was 
complete. Nurse assisted in the disguise, as a certain silk 
dress must be shortened ; a woollen shawl was wound round 
about him to give a substantial appearance, and a very 
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enveloping new black cloth cloak of nurse's covered all 
deficiencies with a semblance of matronly dignity. But 
the crowning point was the head. Beneath a magnificent 
beflowered black lace bonnet of cook's, appeared smooth 
dark bands of hair, which set the face, as it were, in a 
hard, narrow frame. In his mouth, within each cheek, he 
had inserted a cork, one of the surest means of changing 
the countenance and tone of voice, whilst he had efiec- 
tually knocked out his two front teeth at the top by placing 
a piece of black sticking-plaster across them. Dark-blue 
spectacles, a relic of nurse's father, completed the get-up. 
Jenny had the greatest difficulty in stifling screams of 
laughter. Nurse sank into a chair quite overcome, with 
tears running down her cheeks, whilst this extraordinary 
figure turned and twisted itself about before the long glass 
in Mrs. Bertram's wardrobe, practising different attitudes 
and gestures. The next step would be to creep down 
stairs noiselessly, 

" Though they are sure not to hear me," he said, " be- 
cause they are so deep in their tea and secrets." 

Then Thomas was summoned as noiselessly, his startled 
exclamations hushed, and all laughter forbidden on pain of 
his pantry being invaded, "And you know what that 
means," said Bertie gravely, as he gave him the command 
to step outside the house door, peal the bell violently, 
and then to usher Mrs. Baldwin into the drawing-room. 
Nurse and Jenny were on the staircase above, and as the 
drawing-room door closed and Thomas retreated down* 
stairs, Jenny sped after him to hear the result 
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" They don't know him one bity Miss Jenny," he said ; 
•' there was Miss Barbara a-starting up red as a pi-ony and 
all confused like, and first she says, 'Mamma isn't at 
home,' then she says, * This is Miss Mandeville,' and Miss 
Daisy bowed like anythink, and said it was very wet 
weather, and * Thomas,' says Miss Barbara, * bring another 
cup and saucer,' and with that I was glad to get away, for 
to see Master Bertie a-curtseying and a-seating himself and 
a-smoothing of his gloves was 'most too much for me ! " 

Jenny paused a moment on her way upstairs to listen at the 
drawing-room door. She could hear conversation in full 
swing. Mrs. Baldwin's guttural tones mingled with Daisy's 
pretty little laugh and Barbara's most courteous courtesy. 
And Jenny wondered why Barbara should be so very nice 
to a casual visitor, and so very unkind to the stranger 
within their gates. 





CHAPTER XIV. 

"who is my neighbour?*' 




ITH her mind far more full of the stranger than 
of Bertie's little game, Jenny went to his room 
and knocked at the door. No answer. She 
knocked more loudly, and as all was still silent, she 
gently turned the handle and peeped in. No one was 
there. 

" He must have gone out/* she sighed disconsolately ; 
"and he will come back more silent and shut up than 
ever ! " 

The church-bell began to ring for the five o'clock service, 
and she mounted the attic stairs, remembering the sweeper. 
It was very dark, for the staircase gas had not been lighted, 
but it was not too dark for her to see a figure standing in 
the window, nor to recognize that figure as Fergus. He 
turned as she entered and was moving away towards the 
door, but she said : 

" Mac, please don't go ! I want you. I didn't know that 
you were here." 
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He turned back again then, and went up to the window 
once more ; whilst she stood by Pegasus with her hand on 
his devoted head, pulling his mane, and not knowing 
exactly how to begin what she had to say. He did not 
seem inclined to say a word. 

" I always come up to this attic when anything bothers 
me," she began at last, "and this horse is my dear old 
Pegasus. Uncle Humphrey gave him to us, and I ride to 
all sorts of strange places on him." This she said by way 
of diverting his thoughts. " He takes me back ever so far 
into such a beautiful old world, full of heroes doing grand 
things to help other people. And, do you know, this old 
Peg really showed me that little sweeper at the corner first 
of all ; at least I had seen him every day for weeks, but it 
was my throwing him down a penny from here which made 
me see him quite differently somehow, because he thought 
the penny came down jfrom Heaven, and so I throw him 
one every day ; and I think, please, I must come to the 
window now and throw it to him, because he looks for it 
at this time always." 

Fergus opened the window for her, the penny was thrown 
down, the gift was accepted by the little shivering boy 
below as the daily bread from his Father in Heaven ; 
whilst the boy above, shutting the window again, said with 
a smile — 

" You are like one of the people in your beautiful old 
world, because you do all you can to help others." 

" I ! " exclaimed Jenny, her whole face crimsoning with 
delight ** I don't help anybody in the grand old way they 
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used to do it. Still,** she added thoughtfully, "Uncle 
Humphrey did say that the grand things might come into 
every day now, though I don't quite see how." 

" You help me too, very much ; only I have been such 
a brute to you I haven't said so," went on Fergus. " You 
don't know how your little kind ways have made things 
better for me here, and I want to say 'thank you' 

DOW." 

" Oh ! please, please don't ! " stammered Jenny. " I 
couldn't help it, you know, because you seemed so lonely, 
like my little sweeper." 

She was standing on the rocking-horse stand, with one 
hand on its mane and the other on its stumpy tail, swaying 
violently backwards and forwards. There was a long 
silence after this, broken by Fergus. 

" That was why I first took an interest in that little 
fellow because he seemed all alone ; and that windy day 
when you saw me talking to him was the first day of our 
acquaintance ; we talk to one another now every day : he 
told me all about his home and his mother, and I go to 
see her sometimes. She is so poor, and so delicate, and 
the boy loves her so." 
«^ With him the attraction lay in the boy's devotion to his 
mother ; with Jenny, in being able to help him, in the wish 
to do yet more. When Fergus made this disclosure of 
such a close intercourse with the little sweeper, she left 
Pegasus with a bound, and going up to her companion she 
exclaimed ; 

" You have been I Oh, Mac, how good and brave of 
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you ! amongst those fighting cats and dreadful people — and 
I was such a coward ! " 

Then she told him about her one and only visit there, 
and when she finished he said : 

" Of course it is very different my going there. Nothing 
can hurt me, but you must not go. They talk of you as 
the angel who visited them one day, and the boy says, 
* God is very good to us, because he sends a copper every 
day.' » 

Fergus was half-laughing, half-earnest, but little Jenny 
said solemnly : 

" Angels are beautiful, and an angel would have let 
him have his trousers long ago, but I don't know how 
to give them to him, and Roger's old fur gloves too." 

" I can take them," said Fergus at once. 

" Will you ? will you really ! " she exclaimed joyfully. 
" Oh, Mac ! I am so glad that you care for this boy too, 
because it makes me feel as if you were a sort of brother. 
Please try to think of me as your sister." 

" I sha'n't have to try," Fergus said, with the rare smile 
lighting up his face, " because you seemed like one at the 
first, only I wouldn't let you be." 

" And now you will let me be ! You have no sisters, 
have you ? Won't you sit down here on this old box ? I 
dare say it is dusty, but never mind ; and won't you tell 
me about your home ? '.' Her pocket-handkerchief quickly 
scrubbed away the dust as she spoke, and then, as he sat 
down under the window and folding his arms leant his 
head back against the wall, the lumber and the twilight of 
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that room all seemed to fade away before the vivid re- 
collections of his Edingburgh home. Jenny had perched 
herself on Pegasus, and just as he was beginning — " I am 
the only one," she interrupted him with — 

" Before you begin, please, I want to say that I was so 
sorry Barbara was like that in the drawing-room just now 
You must not mind her." 

" Mind 1 why should I mind ? I ought to be accustomed 
to it by this time." 

Jenny quite trembled at his tone of voice, and she 
fancied that she could see his eyes flash in the darkness of 
his corner. 

" No ; but I mean," she persisted courageously, " that 
she is not really like that?^ 

" She always is to me," he retorted bitterly. " I know 
she hates me, and so does Roger. Bertie just tolerates me. 
You are kind to me because you are kind to every one, and 
every thing. Your mother is kind in the same way, but 
thinks me a dreadful bore ; your father likes me because he 
thinks me clever ; Roger, Barbara, and Bertie all think me 
too poor a creature to be manly, too weak to do anything 
strong. Let them think it ! I don't care what you or any 
of you think. I don't care one straw what any one thinks, 
so long as I do my work well." 

Jenny was almost beginning to repent that she had asked 
him to stop with her in the attic. A happy thought came 
into her head. 

" Yes, you care for what your mother thinks, I'm sure," 
she said, gently. There was a long silence after that. 
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She heard a shutting of doors down stairs and heavy foot- 
steps in the hall and on the stairs ; but all her mind was in 
the attic just then. 

" If I had had a sister," spoke Fergus, at last, in a softened 
tone, " I should have been very different, I believe. You 
see I have always been the only one, and my mother and I 
have been everything to one another. My father died 
when I was a baby. I was all that my mother had, and I 
grew up with the idea of almost taking my father's place 
with her. She was always talking to me about his goodness, 
and his cleverness, and the comfort that he was, till at last 
I actually got quite jealous of the father I had never known, 
and was always thinking — thinking how I could be like 
him, and that made me what other boys would call mopey. 
I loved books ever since I first knew how to read, and all 
the more when I could read the books he used to read. I 
shall never forget the first time my mother told me I was 
like him ; it was what I had been hoping — longing for — 
such a long, long while. It was on my fourteenth birthday, 
three years ago, and it was one of those endless summer 
days that we get in our north country ; we were spending 
the day out at Portobello. Ah 1 I forgot — you don't know 
— it is a wee bit of a sea-side place with a grand sea, and 
we were on the beach there together, reading. I was read- 
ing to her, and when she said it was time to be going, I 
said that I wished I could read there always, because things 
seemed easier and clearer with that great sea before one, 
and then I told her that I did so long to see everything 
clearly. I did so want to know everything. I can see her 
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now look as she looked then^ when, she laid her hand on 
mine and said^ ' Fergus, you said that so exactly like your 
father ! you are growing more and more like him every day.' 
But I don't know why I am telling you all this," he said, 
pulling himself up with a short laugh, "you can't under- 
stand" 

" Oh, yes ! I do," said Jenny, earnestly. " It must be 
what I felt a little when you told me that I was like one of 
my heroes, and that my sweeper's mother called me an 
angel. Yes ! and so — she thought you more like him every 
day — and then ^' 

" Then," went on Fergus, " from that day I determined 
more and more to try and be her companion, her supix)rt 
It was my wish, from the time when I was quite a little 
fellow, to be a doctor like my father before me, and I 
sha'n't rest until I am one for my mother to be proud of as 
she hears my name passed about from mouth to mouth, 
and she shall be living with me then in the home 
that I have made for her. This is what I have come 
here for." 

Jenny rather wished that he had not jerked out those 
last words in a sort of way as if he meant, " This is all 
that I have come here for— ^to school as it were — so -you 
may treat me as you like^ all of you." 

" It must be ver}', vtry different here from your own 
home," she murmured. 

"Yes; you are not old enough to understand what a 
fellow feels placed as I am," he continued, in a dreamy 
tone. "We have scarcely a thought apart, my mother and 
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I. When I come in from the High School she is always 
in the hall. I told her once that I missed her face there 
when she happened to be out, and ever since that she has 
always been in when I come in, and is always in the hall 
to welcome me — wasy I mean, for those days are over now. 
And in the evenings we always talked on all sorts of things 
— not common things, but deep things that one does not 
talk about generally. On the summer evenings our talks 
used to be in the garden, or out by Corstorphine and 
Ravelstone Cliffs, and in the winter we would sit by the 
fireside in the library. And up to the very last she would 
come into my room after I was in bed, just to say good- 
night once more. I can't get accustomed to doing without 
that ; the first few nights that I was here I used to start 
up at every sound I heard in the house, and thought it was 
her step in the passage, and that she was coming to my 
room. I'm a fool ! — not for myself, but because she wants 
me so dreadfully." 

Jenny could see that as he spoke the outline of his 
figure was changed, and that he was leaning forwards with 
his head on his hands. She slipped down from her 
Pegasus height in a moment, and was kneeling by his side. 
She was not quite sure if he were sobbing or not ; but she 
was quite sure that a tremendous struggle was going on, 
for she could feel him shaking as she knelt against him. 

" Mac — dorCt r^ she said, imploringly ; " look up ! please 
do. See, there are some little stars coming out in that 
dark, black sky outside. I always think they look so kind 
and pitying — and the great sky always looks so comforting 
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and large when I cry for something that I want very much. 
Mac, dear ! just look up once, and say you forgive all our 
unkindness to you. YouVe got your work to do, you 
know — ^and it's very brave of you ; and did I ever tell you 
of the soldier's motto which Uncle Humphrey likes so 
much, * Faint, yet pursuing ' ? You are very faint, poor 
Mac — and homesick ; but you are pursuing, you know you 
are — and there's nothing to be ashamed of in loving your 
mother, so why should you shut it up ? Can't you let it all 
come out and have a good cry like a girl ? " 

No, that was just what the young Scot could not do to 
save his life. If there had been a light in the room Jenny 
would have seen that his eyes were perfectly dry as he 
raised his head and shook his hair back ; and as he kissed 
the little flushed face lifted to his, and put his arms caress- 
ingly round her, he said, in a voice unlike any voice she 
had ever heard, for there was such a sad sweet note in it — 

" Thank you, little sister, men must never cry if they 
mean to be strong ; but I should like you to call me Fergus 
from this time out Hark ! somebody downstairs is calling 
you." 

She handed him through the darkness to the door be- 
cause she knew the way best, and he said, laughing — 

*' Helping me through the darkness ; that is what you 
are always doing." 

She stopped him in the doorway, before descending the 
stairs into the gaslight world below their attic of dimness 
and starlight, to say — 

" Will you always come up here whenever you like ? 
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You are too old to care for Pegasus-rides, but you may like 
to be alone here sometimes.*' 

" No, I shall like to come up here when you are here, 
Jenny, if you will let me." 

If she would let him ! Why, she wished for nothing 
better than to help him to feel that she was indeed a sister. 

" And will you really take Bertie's trousers to my little 
boy, and Roger's gloves ? " 

He promised, and they went downstairs together, 
"closely knit in a bond of brotherhood," as Fergus 
observed, laughing again. Jenny rather wished he would 
not laugh, nor use long words ; for she was a little fright- 
ened of him then. She liked him best when he looked as 
he did with the two children, when Molly had said, " I 
wish you was my dog ! " and when he had called Jenny 
"little sister." 

Meanwhile, the comedy was being played out downstairs. 

Barbara and Daisy found Mrs. Baldwin the most peculiar 
visitor they had ever known. Of course Barbara was 
doubly annoyed now that only the schoolroom tea-things 
should be on the table ; for, however peculiar Mrs. Baldwin 
might be, Barbara knew that she had "everything very 
nice in her house," and these thick green and white cups 
were odious exceedingly to her, and remained so ever after 
this day. 

It was as much as Bertie could do to preserve his gravity, 
when he saw Daisy doing her utmost to make the most 
pleasing impression on this extraordinary old lady, who 
gave them to understand that she " moved in the highest 
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circles," and who dropped titles about " as if she met them 
every day," thought Daisy, who mentally deplored that 
unfortunate tea-set as much as Barbara. A peal at the 
door-bell startled Barbara into rushing to the window, in 
spite of a frown from Daisy, more an fait at " the manners 
of good society," as she told herself. 

" Uncle Humphrey and Beatrice ! " she exclaimed. 

" Here's a lark ! " said Bertie to himself. " I'll see if I 
can take them in too." 

" Pray don't go ! " said Barbara to her guest, in her great 
desire to get rid of her, forgetting that she had shown no 
signs of moving, and then she was overwhelmed with con- 
fusion by Mrs. Baldwin saying testily — 

" My dear young lady ! I have not the slightest intention 
of going yet," so that her cheeks were crimson when the 
door was thrown open, and Thomas, with a grin, announced 
Uncle Humphrey and Beatrice. 

Oh dear ! how nervous poor Barbara was at introduc- 
ing, and what a muddle she made of it all ! " Mr. Bald- 
win," and " Mrs. Maxwell," were hopelessly mixed up, and 
Bertie thought they must soon discover him shaking with 
laughter beneath his disguise. 

" We have been to the National Gallery," said Uncle 
Humphrey, in his genial way, as he sat beside the old 
lady ; " and, Barbara we are so thirsty, do you think you 
could give us some tea, or is the brew all over ? " 

Barbara rang hastily for two more cups and saucers, 
whilst the strange guttural voice at Uncle Humphrey's 
elbow was saying — 
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"She does not ^uife understand tea-making yet, that 
young lady, but she will know better as she grows older. 
Quite a young thing, and a very nice little -girl, sir." 

The person spoken of thought this intolerable impertin- 
ence was scarcely compensated by the honour of the visit ; 
and Beatrice, in pity for her feelings, but scarcely able to 
keep grave, turned her head away from Mrs. Baldwin and 
engaged herself in earnest conversation with' the two girls. 

Uncle Humphrey's risible faculties being equally excited, 
he promptly asked the visitor if she would not take some 
bread and butter. 

" I don't see any," was the quick reply. 

Now this was a favourite quotation of Bertie's from 
"Alice in "Wonderland," and something in Mrs. Baldwin's 
manner of saying it, accompanied as it was by a most 
eccentric flourish of one leg, which in an unguarded 
moment disclosed to Uncle Humphrey's quick eye a short, 
broad foot in a boy's laced*up boot, made him go close up 
to the visitor, and, to the utter astonishment of the other 
three, he burst into a hearty laugh and exclaimed — 

" Bertie 1 you arch deceiver ! you humbug ! " 

Then Mrs. Baldwin flung off her bonnet and veil and 
hair and spectacles, and all her wraps and sweeping gar- 
ments, and Bertie threw himself back on the sofa, crying 
put — 

" What a splendid sell ! " 

Barbara turned quite pale, whilst Daisy, very hot and 
cross, said — 

** I think it is a most stupid^ vulgar trick ! " 
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Bertie did not heed her, as he went on — 

" Uncle Humphrey, if you had only seen the fuss they 
were in when Mrs. Baldwin was announced ! Barbara was 
in an agony — ^as shy as Molly ; and Daisy had all the 
peerage at the tip of her tongue as soon as I mentioned 
that I knew a few swells. Then Barbara thought Mrs. 
Baldwin was going, when she wasn't ; and Daisy looked 
daggers at her ; and you should have seen her, Bab, when 
you jumped up to go to the window. My eye ! Daisy, I 
never knew that you knew how to do it so well." 

But Daisy would not laugh ; she said she thought it was 
a most stupid and ill-bred joke, and Barbara endorsed her 
opinion so soon as she could speak. 

" Ill-bred ! I like that ! " retorted Bertie angrily. " I'll 
just ask Uncle Humphrey what he considers ill-bred." 

Beatrice and Uncle Humphrey were both too intensely 
amused to see anything serious in Bertie's escapade, but 
they could understand from his few words what a thorough 
descent from dignity to burlesque it had been for Barbara 
and Daisy, and what an overpowering sense of waste must 
be crushing those two young damsels at that moment. 

" What I consider ill-bred ? " repeated Uncle Humphrey. 
" Not to consider other people's feelings is ill-bred ; but 
there were no * feelings ' in this case." 

**I knew you'd say that;" replied Bertie gleefully. 
"And now I'll just tell you why I took them in ; it was to 
punish them for their ill-breeding." Higher than ever 
went Daisy's head, whilst Barbara pretended to be too 
much engrossed in talking to Beatrice to hear. ** I must 
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say it — it*s your own fault, Bab. That wretched young 
Mac presumed to come in here for a cup of tea, and they 
were talking their secrets, and so they sent him to Coven- 
try." 

" He had no business to come in here at all," said Daisy 
sharply. 

" I don't see what business it is of yours, Bertie," re- 
marked Barbara, turning round from Beatrice. 

" Yes, it is," he maintained stoutly, " because he is in 
our house, and not to be treated like a dog. And Jenny 
said his face was quite white when he came out of this 
room ; and he said to her, as soon as he was on the stair- 
case, * Why do you all treat me like this ? * Jenny never 
does, and she says he is a fellow who feels awfully, and I 
believe she is right" 

Uncle Humphrey looked very grave. "Where is 
Jenny ? " he asked. " She does not know we are here ; 
and MacNair, I should like him to come too, if he will" 

So this is why Jenny heard herself called, and Bertie 
met her on the st^rs and told her that it had l>een " a 
screaming farce, but they don't half like it, and Uncle 
Humphrey wants Mac to come, and I believe he's going to 
make Bab apologise." 

" Uncle Humphrey ? — Uncle Humphrey here 1 " ex- 
claimed Jenny ecstatically; "then Fergus must come 
down, and he will see Beatrice too — and he likes to see 
beautiful faces." 

She ran back for Fergus, and persuaded him, after much 
coaxing, to accompany her to the drawing-room, where he 
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would see the man of men and the woman of women. 
Fergus thought it might have been Roger much grown up, 
as he shook hands with Uncle Humphrey ; but the manner 
was not Roger's — the manner whlctl was born of a cha- 
racter that had been scorched and refined and braced and 
softened by a thousand storms and calms. And as 
Beatrice took his hand in hers and said, after her words of 
greeting, that the city he came from was one which she 
had so often longed to see again, his heart warmed towards 
her at once, and he started immediately upon a talk of a 
tour in the Highlands with this stranger, who seemed to 
him one of the sweetest women he had ever met. But he 
was conscious all the time that those two young girls who 
had snubbed him so unmercifully were standing outsider 
as it were, by that unfortunate tea-tray which was no longer 
their centre of attraction, but almost an object of loathing ; 
sent to Coventry in their turn, for nobody was talking to 
them. Uncle Humphrey being taken up with Bertie and 
Jenny. At last Daisy made a move towards the door ; but 
Uncle Humphrey wa:s on the d6rt, and; stepping between 
her and Barbara on their way to the door, he said — 

" One moment before you go, Daisy." 

They were turned back ignominiously, like a routed 
army cut off at all points of retreat by the enemy ; and 
before they well knew where they were, they found them- 
selves standing face to face with Fergus, and heard Uncle 
Humphrey saying — 

" My niece and her friend wish to make an apology to 
you, MacNair, for their behaviour to you this afternooa" 
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" My niece and her friend " looked as if nothing were 
further from their hearts. Fergus turned from the banks 
of Loch Lomond with Beatrice in some astonishment, and 
with the shake-back of his hair, which was a sign with him 
that he was rallying his forces, he said, as he held out his 
hand to Barbara — 

" I assure you I had forgotten it" 

She said not a word as she gave him her hand just for a 
second. As for Daisy, she touched his fingers with the 
tips of hers ; and when he held the door open for her, she 
just inclined her head ever so little, but never said, 
" Thank you." Barbara went out of the room with her, 
for last words on the door-steps, and Fergus took up the 
thread of the Scottish Lakes as if nothing had broken it ; 
but when Barbara came back again he hastily took leave of 
Uncle Humphrey and Beatrice — he had work to do, and 
must go at once to the study, he said. 

" That's a fine nature," observed Uncle Humphrey, as 
he watched him out of the room ; " finely strung, sensitive 
to a degree, and proud and reserved as a Scotchman knows 
how to be. Did you notice the brilliancy of his eyes, 
Beatrice ? " 

Yes, Beatrice thought it was a remarkably intellectual 
face and head, and " more than that," she added, " there 
was such a wistful, tender look in his eyes sometimes, that 
told of strong feeling as well as strong intellect" 

Barbara stood silently looking into the fire. Bertie was 
devouring biscuits at the tea-tray. " I didn't mean to hurt 
you, my queen, you know," he said, with his mouth full ; 
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" but you can make a poor fellow awfully uncomfortable, 
you know." 

" You did not hurt me, but Uncle Humphrey has," said 
Barbara, with tears in her eyes. 

Beatrice gave Uncle Humphrey a quick glance, which 
he understood at once. 

" Oh, dear ! how easily people hurt people 1 " groaned 
Jenny, in anguish of spirit, aside to Bertie. 

" Never mind ; take a cocoa-nut cake — there's lots here 
in the biscuit-box," suggested Bertie, cramming away. 

The strong arm, like Roger's, went round Barbara as her 
uncle said — 

" I am very sorry, dear ; but a woman ought never to 
give pain unnecessarily. You must have hurt that young 
fellow exceedingly ; and as neither you nor Daisy appeared 
conscious of it, it was only right that you should be made 
to feel it." 

" I cannot like him if I can't 1 " 

" Certainly not, if you make up your mind that he is 
obnoxious ; and so long as you are foolishly jealous of him 
on Roger's account, as your mother says you are." 

" I shall be always whilst he is in this house and Rogt - 
at Marlborough." 

" No, Barbara, I don't think you will," he said, drawing 
her aside into the window. " If you do, your crown as 
queen will be taken away from you, and set upon some 
one else's head — for a leader must have no petty spite ; all 
greatness goes where such littleness is encouraged I wish 
) ou had been with us this afternoon ; Beatrice and I sat 



I 
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for half an hour before one picture of Sassoferrato's— a 
Madonna's head. It was the face of perfect womanliness 
— dignity, graciousness, calm, gentleness, were all there; 
and girls of your age may be all that if they try, but not 
in the way you and Daisy played at being women this 
afternoon. Beatrice, we shall lose our train if we are not 
off now," he said, looking at his watch as he turned to the 
others. "No, we can't stay for schoolroom tea; granny 
and your mother are expecting us home to dinner. Jenny, 
don't look so awfully grave. Barbara, forgive me if I have 
been harsh. Bertie, don't let the spirit die out of the old 
house whilst the mother is away." 

" It cannot, because it is the spirit of one family," said 
Beatrice, as she kissed Barbara ; " and, after all, we are all 
one great family, every one of us in the whole wide world, 
if we would only remember ; " which set Jenny thinking of 
Fergus and the little sweeper. 




CHAPTER XV. 




ONE NIGHT. 

|HINGS were different after that day of " Mrs. 
Baldwin's visit," but it was a difference that was 
not an unmitigated good, for the "house was 
divided against itself," and Mrs. Bertram was much troubled 
by it Barbara still held her own, and was not one whit 
more friendly with Fergus ; indeed, there was a tacit under- 
standing — or rather misunderstanding — between them, that 
they had better keep as far apart from one another as 
possible. But Jenny was his staunch ally, openly, and in 
spite of all the slur upon her character which Barbara at 
first tried to make her feel that such an alliance would 
bring. 

" I can't help it, Barbara," she would say with a tremend- 
ous effort ; for it is not always easy to stand by our own 
convictions against one whom we love and whom we have 
looked upon as our leader. " I can't help it, for I do pity 
him — ^and I do care for him — and I do mean to help him, 
by being his friend as much as I can," 
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"Then I suppose you don't care for Roger? for you 
can't possibly care for both," said Barbara. 

" You will not understand ! " cried poor Jenny, almost in 
despair; "you misunderstand Fergus always! He never 
meant to do Roger any harm, and I can^t see why, because- 
I am Roger's sister, I can't be Fergus's friend." 

Then Barbara had not spoken a word to her all through 
afternoon lessons, until Jenny's overwrought feelings gave 
way in a flood of tears* 

" I'm sure I haven't said or done anything to make her 
cry ! " said Barbara, in answer to Miss Brewer's inquiries, 
who, young herself and quick in sympathy, had entered 
warmLy into all that Jenny had told her of this friendship of 
hers with the stranger ; and being very just, she had set it 
against all that Barbara had told her of his extreme " dis- 
agreeableness " and all the discomfort he had brought into 
vhe house. 

" But you make things so difficult, Bab ! " sobbed Jenny; 
" it must be right to try to be kind and sisterly to any one 
who is very lonely, and you make me feel sometimes as if 
it were quite wrong 1 But I know it is right, and so I will 
stick to it, even if I never call you Queen again ! " 

Miss Brewer had.gone to the mother after this, and Mrs. 
Bertram had sighed and said that, knowing what Barbara's 
tenacity was, she could see no hope of a change in her feel- 
ings and manner towards Fergus except through Roger. 

*/. He can influence her where no one else can," she 
said ; " but then, unfortunately, he does not get on with 
the boy either, but he is so just and so tender-hearted that 
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I have great hopes for next holidays. Jenny has a marvel- 
lously clever little way of understanding others ; she can 
always lay her finger most gently on the sore place, as it were, 
and finds out almost by magic where the sore place is. She, 
has brought out Mac in a way that I could not have done 
if I had tried for ever so long — he is genial now, compared 
with what he was at first — ^and it is quite pretty to see him 
with the children. Yes, things would be all so much more 
tolerable if Barbara were not so hard and obstinate ; no 
talking makes the least impression.'' 

" As Barbara grows older she will grow larger-minded, 
larger-hearted, Mrs. Bertram," said the governess and friend ; 
" and this may all mend much sooner than we think. We 
don't know how near at hand the influence or circumstance 
may be which is to change her ; for I feel convinced that 
something will change her, — ^Jenny's sweetness and justice, 
perhaps, or that dear little Bertie's irresistible ways. I liked 
to hear him say yesterday, * he's not half a bad fellow after 
all, if he were not so narrow-chested.' " 

For Fergus had unbent to Bertie considerably, he had 
unbent to everybody and in every way, excepting where 
Barbara was concerned. She and Daisy very seldom crossed 
his path together ; but when they did he was as inflexible 
as marble. At such a conjunction on one occasion Bertie 
had said : " Mac was marble, Barbara was ice, and Daisy 
was a stalactite that scratched the marble." 

Barbara and Jenny of course made it up in a way, for it 
was not possible that these two sisters should remain at 
arm's length distance from one another j but yet things were 
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not as they once had been. Poor Jenny, going on man- 
fully in her straight path of duty and friendship, wondered 
why it should be hard work sometimes to do the thing one 
should do, and whether caring for a friend must often jar 
with caring for a sister. It would have been easier for her 
if Fergus always showed himself friendly ; but this was not 
invariably the case. She used to feel so honoured and so 
pleased by any occasional confidences on his part; he 
would sometimes tell her things about his home which she 
knew he would tell to none of the others ; he would even 
read her extracts from his mother's letters on rare occa- 
sions — and in such moments Jenny thought that she could 
go through anything to show herself the friend of Fergus. 

There was one stronghold of exclusiveness which he held 
most rigidly, notwithstanding all they said against it, and 
that was his solitary daily walk ; he liked it best. He 
must be alone sometimes. They all knew now of his inti- 
macy with the sweeper, because nurse and the little ones, 
who kept up an innocent but constant detective system 
from those upper windows, had noticed how he always 
stopped at that corner; and had they not actually seen 
him walk away with the boy more than once ? 

" I know," said Jenny, superbly, when the others re- 
marked upon it one evening in the drawing-room ; " that is 
my sweeper." 

So he came to be called Mac's and Jenny's Arab ; but she 
disclosed to none of them the deep secrets of the attic 
when the church-bell went at five o'clock. That was a 
secret only for Uncle Humphrey and Fergus to know 

Q 
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One evening, early in April, school-room tea was just 
over j Barbara had gone to spend the evening with , Daisy, 
Bertie was mixing chemicals on the tea-tray, and Jenny was 
buried in the Water Babies deep in the parliamentary chair, 
when Fergus came in from a very late afternoon walk, end- 
ing in the shades of night, for it was nearly seven o'clock. 
There was a troubled expression, on his face, which Jenny, 
as she looked up, noted at once. She was all the quicker 
to see it, because she had been on the look-out for his 
expression of countenance since she last saw him, which 
had been early in the afternoon; they had almost had 
" words " then, and it all came to pass in this way :-— Jenny, 
in returning from their afternoon walk, had lingered behind 
Miss Brewer and Barbara to ask her little boy under the 
lamp-post if he " had a headache," because his eyes were 
so heavy. His reply had been only, " Mother's so bad ; " 
upon which she had darted after her governess and sister, 
rushed past them through the hall into the study, where she 
broke in upon the student's hard reading with — 

" Oh, Fergus ! the little sweeper's mother's so ill ; won't 
you go and see her ? " 

To which he had replied — 

" Certainly not, just in the middle of my worf 

Whereupon she had begged, implored, entreated, until at 
last he had called her " a little tease," and said that his work 
came before " all the little sweepers in the world." Then 
she had left him, with a lump in her throat and a very 
sorrowful face. And she had been wondering all through 
lessons whether he would still be angry with her when they 
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met again ; so that when he came in, as he did, after tea, 
they were timid eyes that were raised from her book to 
search his face. 

He stood watching Bertie, but not heeding what he was 
doing in the sh'ghtest degree. 

" If you wait one moment I'll give you something to taste," 
said Bertie impressively, as if he were preparing a great treat ; 
" something to taste which I don't think you will be able to 
guess what it is. Hallo ! is anything wrong with you ? " 

" With mc ? no." 

" Not with your mother ? " 

" No — not with my mother," Fergus replied ; " but with 
that poor little sweeper's mother. She's dying, and he's 
brokenhearted. I spoke to him when I went out," he added, 
turning to Jenny, " and he told me he had only come out 
to see what he could get for her sake, and then said with 
a sob that he hadn't the heart to leave her except for that, 
and he knew he should get * that penny ' if he got nothing 
else. I could not get out of him what was the matter with 
her. I didn't like to bother him with questions. And 
when he said, * Won't you please come round ? she's been 
asking foryou all the time,' I told him I would. So will 
you please ask Mrs. Bertram not to wait dinner for me, as 
I think I must go at once." : 

Jenny was dumb — what she had begged him to do in the 
afternoon looked so very different now at this hour of th:i 
day ; a vision of that court and those dreadful people and 
the fighting cats rose before her, and if it had appeared a 
terrible world by daylight what must it be by night ? 

Q 2 
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" But you must wait and have some dinner first ! " urged 
Bertie. 

" How can I wait ! " he exclaimed, impatiently, and with 
a trembling about his mouth, " it may be all over now, from 
what he said — very likely — ^and she is all that he has — 
when she goes he will be alone — quite." 

" Oh, Fergus ! don't go, please I " cried Jenny, starting 
towards him as he opened the door. 

" Why, you were begging me to go this afternoon," he 
replied, turning his face upon her with such a smile upon it 
that all the sore feeling went away from her heart at once. 

" Yes, I know," she answered, reddening ; " but I don't 
want you to go now ; please don't think of what I said \ " 

"But I do think of it," was the answer, still with a smile. 

" Then let me go with you ! " she implored. 

" Nonsense ! " said Bertie ; " but look here, Mac, if you 
wait a minute mother would send her something, perhaps — 
milk you know, or something of that sort." 

" It's too late for that now," returned Fergus. 

" Then whatever is the good of your going ?" objected 
Bertie. 

"Just to let him feel that he has a friend, just to give 
hjm a hand to hold by," said Fergus, stirred by an emotion, 
of which Bertie at least had never seen signs before. Then 
he turned to Jenny and said, " No, you can't come with me, 
little one — you must stay at home — and may you never 
know what it is to lose the one and only being you love 
best in the world." With that he left them. 

" He is the most strangest — as nurse would say — I ever 
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knew ! " exclaimed Bertie. But Jenny could find no words 
— she fled up stairs to Pegasus. 

" He had no business to go out just at dinner time," 
said hungry Dr. Bertram, when Bertie delivered Fergus's 
message. 

'' But, father, it was a case of life and death, and that 
boy has no one else but his mother, he says," replied 
Bertie. 

" Pore boy ! " observed Molly, without looking up from 
her house of cards, which she was building against her 
mother's footstool on the drawing-room rug. 

" Well, no doubt there are hundreds like him," observed 
Dr. Bertram impatiently, too tired and hungry to be charit- 
able and reasonable. "I think this intimacy with a 
crossing-sweeper has gone on quite long enough — it is high 
time that it should come to an end." 

"Something can be kept hot for Fergus," said Mrs. 
Bertram gently, well knowing that what her husband said 
before dinner in his tired moments would probably be 
revoked in the course of the evening ; " but I do wish that 
he had come straight to me and told me, instead of being 
so dreadfully reserved." 

It was a very wet night ; pavements were streaming, and 
such a wind went sweeping round the square and rushing 
through the streets that the very gas-lamps gave an uncer- 
tain and shuddering light When Fergus turned down 
that wretched court it was so dark there that he could 
scarcely find the house ; a figure with a shawl over its head 
Stood against some area-railings, and he inquired of it where 
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Mrs. Joliffe lived The woman tossed htt head back 
towards the open door behind her, as she said — 

'' In there, first floor back, but she's going fast" Going 
— away from that poor little solitary soul to whom she was 
his all, his " fam'ly." Fergus stumbled up the staircase, 
being sputtered at on his way by a diabolical cat, whose 
eyes only were visible in the darkness. As he knocked at 
the door there was no answer, but it was opened gently, 
and the little boy's face, seen dimly in the pale tallow candle- 
light, peered up at him with something like a smile. 

" Now you've come, maybe shell get better," he whis- 
pered ; but there was not a ray of, hope in his face, nor a 
sound of it in his voice* . 

The friend — the stranger — with all his own " mother in 
his eyes," turned to the bed, where the woman lay so still 
that he had to bend over her very closely to ascertain that 
she was still breathing. 

"She ain't? she ain't? no, she ain't?" began the boy 
questioningly in an agony of apprehension, lest the worst 
had come, but he coi|ld get no further. 

"No, she still breathes," murmured Fergus; "who has 
she had with her ? " 

"The old party next door ha^s been wery good to her, 
and the house-doctor ; but when he v^ent away this afternoon 
he said he wouldn't come agin — he says it ain't of no sort 
of use ; " the boy had pulled a little stool close to his 
mother's bedside, and laid his head wearily against her 
pillow, whilst he stretched out a harid to grasp.hers as it 
lay passive on the clean quilt ; and as he took it in his own, 
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he said^and Fergus will never forget the way in which he 
spoke, " Is she a-going— do yer think ? " 

Fergus, not brave enough to give the answer point blank, 
which would just change the whole colour of the little 
questioner's life, said, as he sat down on his other side, 
taking his other hand : " Going, where do you mean ? " 

" That's what I wants to know. If she goes, where' s she 
a-going to ? 'Cos I wants — I wants to have her hand to 
hold alius ! " and his face was turned into the pillow, and a 
great choking sob shook him as he grasped his friend's hand 
convulsively. Why are these things allowed to be ? went 
up passionately from Fergus's heart, iis the question has so 
often long before tO'day gone up ; why should this little 
city Arab — who had so little given him — have this — his 
greatest — taken from him ? There were other homes, happy 
homes, full of comfort and health, with bright nurseries, 
cosy schoolrooms^ charming drawing-rooms, and, best of all, 
oceans of love all round, and they were not made desolate 
as this one bare room was being made. Suddenly the little 
head was raised : " I was forgettin' our Father," he said, with 
a gleam of light breaking over his face, so that Fergus forgot 
the tears as he noted the smile, ** Think o' my forgettin' ! 
our Father wot sends me that 'ere penny every day — he'll be 
good to mother wherever she's a-going to, but I wish I 
might go along o' her. It's wery cold and lonesome here. 
You won't let my hand go, will yer ? I likes to feel it, 'cos 
I'm a little chap. Mother alius says ' such a little chap you 
air ! ' and I'm so tired — I'd like to go to sleep here along 'o 
her." 
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Once more the little head went down on the pillow, tired 
out by days and nights of watching, and so relieved now to 
feel that he was being watched. How long Fergus sat 
there in the dark little room of stillness he scarcely knew ; 
with no light save the faint glimmer from the dying candle 
that started and flickered unpleasantly, and no sound save 
the deep breathing of the boy beside him. The mother 
had been motionless from the time he had come in, until 
suddenly Fergus was startled by her voice, clear and almost 
loud, out into the darkness went the words, but the sleep 
of that little sleeper was too deep to be broken, even by 
the voice of her who was all his world. 

The words were : " God knows, dear, God knows ! " and 
then, there was a silence made the more profound by that 
little break. Some one in the next room heard ; it was the 
woman who had been " wery good to her," and the door 
was cautiously opened to admit her head. 

" Did ye call, honey ? " she whispered. Seeing Fergus 
she stared. He beckoned her in. She moved the candle 
from the table and held it over the face on the pillow, and 
then they both saw that the little sweeper's mother had 
gone away. Still he slept on. 

" This ain't no place for you, young gentleman," she said 
kindly. " I'll look after the little chap — he shall sleep in 
my room ; but you cut away home, my dear, for that poor 
body died of scarlet fever, and maybe youVe not had it. 
She was always a-talking of you in this week, and about an 
angel who cared for her little one. Don't you stop now." 

Fergus did not say a word when the startling fact faced 
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him, that he had placed himself in the way of not only 
having scarlet fever himself, but of giving it to the whole 
Bertram family. He had never troubled himself for a 
moment as to whether there were infection in that room or 
not ; and now, in this one minute, he was rapidly revolving 
in his mind what he ought to do. It was difficult to collect 
his thoughts, for they were all with those little fingers claspcu 
in his so tightly. One thing was certain — go he must, and 
Dr. Bertram must be spoken to about the boy. 

" I shall have to tell him that I've been a confounded 
fool," he muttered to himself as he went back through the 
rain and the wind ; " he will say I ought never to have gone. 
I hate making a fool of myself, but then — that poor 
lad ! " 

This was the end of that night Dr. Bertram was 
summoned from the drawing-room at nine o'clock to speak 
to Mr. MacNair on the doorsteps. Mrs. Bertram had been 
extremely anxious about the boy, but had not said so ; the 
Doctor likewise, but he pretended to pooh-pooh it As for 
Jenny, she had just gone to bed inconsolable. " Those cats 
and those horrid people ! " were in her mind, more than 
her little sweeper's trouble. 

Dr. Bertram went down. There stood Fergus, erect 
as Roger when he was forced to speak out some un- 
pleasant truth j his face was very pale and his eyes were 
shining. 

" Don't touch me. I'm not coming in, sir, I'm very sorry,^ 
were his first astonishing words. "That little sweeper's 
mother has just died of scarlet fever. I did not know 
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it till I had been sitting in the room all the while. 
Where can I sleep to-night ? I'm not coming in to your 
house." 

Something in the young fellow's manner, or words, or 
face, went straight to Dr. Bertram's heart, and got the 
better of a strong angry exclamation that was rising. 

" What in the world possessed you to go there ? " was all 
he said as he stood in the doorway looking at him, and 
cogitating at the same time as to what was best to be done 
under the circumstances. 

" I went because — it was his mother — and he had no one 
else. I was thinking of my own." 

That was an immense breakdown of reserve on the 
part of Fergus, and there was a quiver about his lips as 
he spoke, which made the Doctor think of his long-waiting 
dinner. 

" You don't sleep anywhere but in this house, my boy," 
he said kindly ; " you shall be in quarantine -in the study. 
Come in there now and have your dinner. You shall have 
a bed made up for you there, and every one of \\\z 
young ones shall be shipped off to their grandmothers 
to-morrow." 

. • • • • • ■ 

There was hurrying to and fro indeed that next day ! A 
telegram was despatched to Croydon, which brought back 
the answer that Granny and Beatrice were starting that day 
for Folkestone, which Dr. and Mrs. Bertram had entirely 
forgotten in the excitement of the moment ; but it was to 
make no difference whatever in their plans, for Uncle 
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Humphrey had chosen a house, according to his mother's 
orders, with a view to taking in the whok Bertram family. 
She never did anything by halves, that dear old lady. 
Bertie had had terrible misgivings at first lest he should 
not have been allowed to miss his lessons, and that there- 
fore some excellent arrangement should have been made 
with his tutor to accommodate him in his house, where he 
could work without danger from infection. But, much to 
his relief, it was decided that as Easter was close at hand 
and he had been working most studiously it would be 
better for him to have the extra holiday. 

What a packing-up was going on all the morning! 
Bertie only, with the little ones, entered into the proceed- 
ings with thorough lightheartedness and pleasure ; for 
Barbara was distressed on her mother's account, who said 
that her post must be "home" until the fortnight had 
passed when Fergus might be considered safe. 

" Don't look so very anxious, my dear Barbara," said the 
mother smiling, as she looked up from the deep trunk 
which she was busily packing, "these things cannot be 

helped" 

"Yes, this might have been helped, mother," she replied, 
with a frown. " You might have been saved all this trouble 
and bother and anxiety, if that boy had not gone where he had 
no business to go." Mrs. Bertram thought so too, but was 
silent Poor Jenny,, one of the other non-lighthearted ones, 
assured herself that she was the guilty cause of all this 
commotion ; she was sure that her afternoon teasing had been 
the main cause of Fergus's night adventure, and she was 
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very miserable also on account of her little sweeper's trouble. 
She went " mooning " about the house, as Bertie termed it, 
scarcely able to keep from crying ; until at last he pulled 
her down beside him on the stairs, where he sat interviewing 
the prisoner in the study, for which he had gained his 
father's sanction, so long as the width of the hall was 
between them. As to Fergus, Bertie's opinion of him that 
morning was, that "He was so awfully jolly — it really 
seemed quite a pity that he had not been in quarantine 
ever since he first came into the house — they would have 
got on with him so much better." He was so gentle and 
thoughtful and considerate, and full of fun, too, joining 
heartily in Bertie's laugh whenever nurse was forced to pass 
that way, which she did with gathered-up skirts, as if she 
were going over a muddy crossing, and with a little run as 
if something uncanny were coming after her. But it was 
Fergus's genuine sorrow as he accused himself of being the 
cause of all this turmoil, which made them all — except 
Barbara — like him better than they ever did before ; and 
it was this which went to Jenny's heart as she took her seat 
beside Bertie on the stairs, and heard him saying : 

" Never mind, old fellow, of course it was rather a stupid 
thing to do, but father's not angry, and mother only says it 
can't be helped.' " 

"But I could have helped it," cried Jenny, "it was 
all my fault ! and I shall tell them all before we go. 
Oh, Fergus! I wist — I wish I had not begged you 
— teased you so about it ! " She was leaning over the 
banisters, and he had come into the doorway, and was 
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looking at her with the smile she knew now better 
than any one, save his mother. Bertie had just been 
called away by the sight of an irresistible Grainger at the 
front door. 

" Do you ? " replied Fergus, quietly. " I don't. I am 
very glad I went — if it were not, of course, for the trouble 
I am giving. I shall never forget it as long as I live." 

" You are glad you went, because you were a comfort to 
my poor little boy ? Dear Fergus ! I wish I could touch 
you ! I wish I might just hold your hand — but I mustn't ! 
And * Thank you ' is such a little word to say." 

" I don't want it, Jenny ; and I was not glad only be- 
cause of the boy, I was more glad to have done something 
for you. Whatever danger there had been I would have faced 
it all, I think, last night (if it had only been danger to me), 
because you have been such a kind little sister to me ever 
since I came, and I have often been such a brute ; and I 
thought if I went last night it would show you, perhaps, 
how much I cared, though I don't always show it But 
not one of your little kindnesses, not one little thought or 
word, has ever been wasted, Jenny, and I don't know what 
the house will be like without you." 

This was too much for little Jane of the red nose, for she 
leaned her head against the banisters, and cried. Then 
suddenly looking up, 

" They must know— they shall know, that I sent you, 
Fergus ! " 

" Nonsense, they shall know nothing of the sort ; besides, 
you didn't send me." 
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" I must tell them, I must, indeed. Somehow it all seems 
to have been a mistake. I have been stupid about it all 
through." 

Barbara passed up the stairs just then, carrying some 
things to be packed up. She said in passing : 

" Jenny, dear, it is almost time to get ready." 

" Oh, Bab ! " sighed Jenny, " I wish you knew Fergus 
as well as I do ! " It was a mistake on Jenny's part to say 
that ; she was " always making mistakes," was her own 
somewhat true version of herself, but then it is the way in 
which some of the best natures grow upw^ards. 

At. her words Barbara drew herself up in her queenly 
fashion, and with deepening colour passed on, and Fergus, 
leaning against the door, looked after her with a curl on his 
lip. 

" Never mind, Jenny," he said afterwards, " you and I 
know one another better than we did." 

" But every one ought to know every one really, oughtn't 
they ? " she said gravely. 

He did not quite see how that could possibly be, but 
l^erhaps there will come a day when that will come about 
• • • • ' . • • 

Two cabs were at the door, all the luggage was on, nurse 
and the little ones were in, when who should come up to 
the house but Uncle Humphrey 1 Dr. Bertram had been 
to the office early that morning to ask his brother-in-law if 
he could possibly see the party off from the station, and, 
like that brother-in-law, he had done even more than he 
was asked to do ; he had come to the very house itself 
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to fetch them away that their mother might see them all 
comfortably started under his protecting wing. Of course 
all that was disagreeable was made right at once by him. 
Mrs. Bertram, who had broken down a little at seeing the 
last of the little ones, was cheered at once by his hearty — 

" Well, of course it's right to be on the safe side, though 
I tell Herbert there's not the slightest danger ; and as to 
the mother being at all incommoded by them, they are 
only coming to us a week or two earlier than she intended, 
which gladdens her heart. Now then, are you all ready ? 
rugs, umbrellas, shrimping-nets, Barbara, Bertie, and the 
shrimp herself? Jenny — where is she ? " 

They were all in the drawing-room, and she had slipped 
out for another last word on the stairs ; but as they called 
" Jenny ! " she answered " Here ! " without stirring ; and 
when they all moved out into the hall they beheld the small 
figure in a grey frock, jacket, and hat, standing on the stairs 
clinging to the banisters as if she had hold of Pegasus's 
mane, while Fergus was turning from the study doorway 
back to the other end of the room, saying : 

" Jenny, I wish you would not ! " 

" I must — I must ! " she said ; then turning to them all 
without letting go her hold of the banisters, she went on : 
" I must tell you that this isn't Fergus's fault one bit. It 
was I who teased him to go last night to my little sweeper 
he told Fergus that his mother was so ill. I have tried to 
keep that little sweeper as my secret I used to think it 
would be a grand thing to help him all by myself. I had 
to tell Uncle Humphrey once something about him, and 
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then I made him promise not to tell; and then, when 
Fergus came, I told him, because I saw he used to be so 
kind to him, but I begged him not to tell anybody else ; 
and one day — that afternoon I was lost in the Christmas 
holidays — I went into his miserable home, and I was so 
frightened, and Roger found me, and I had to tell him, 
and I made him promise not to tell. And yesterday I was 
so miserable about my little boy being so miserable, that 
dear, kind Fergus said at last he wo aid go and try to help 
him ; he did it because I teased him to go, whatever he 
may say. And now it a'l seems to have been wrong, only 
I wanted you all to know that it was not Fergus's fault. 
And please will somebody look after that foor little boy 
who's all alone ? " 

She drooped her head ; there was nothing more for her 
to say. She was not going to tell them about the daily 
penny, nor the mn'stering angel, nor her great longing to be 
living in the old heroic times which had brought it all about 
They heard all that from Uncle Humphrey afterwards. 
No, all she wanted was for Fergus to stand free from blame, 
and for her little sweeper to be car^d for. 

Her father and mother bestowed some extra kisses upon 
her, and her mother said : 

" We will see after him, dear, don'c fret yourself," that 
was all, because it was time to start, and in these days of 
catching trains it is only the Jennys who lose them by 
lingering to speak up for other people left behind and out 
in the cold. Uncle Humphrey, as she was hur.ied off 
the stairs, stepped back to the study where Fergus had 
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retired to a remote corner, and he called out his last 
words : 

" We shall hope to have you down with us at Easter if 
all goes well ; we mean to have a house full, and picnics, 
and all sorts of fun," which vision of happy days had given 
Uncle Humphrey also the opportunity of seeing what 
Fergus's smile was like. Then, as he seated himself in the 
cab opposite Jenny, he leaned forward, and taking her 
hand in his, he said : 

" Jenny, youVe a trump ! " and she, with half a smile 
and half a tear, replied : 

" Fergus is, far more than I am. I wish you knew him 
really well 1 " 

" Perhaps I shall learn to know him if he comes to us at 
Folkestone." 

And Jenny, resting in the happiness of that idea and all 
the delightful things suggested thereby, held her uncle's 
hand tightly all the way to the station. 

" Barbara is pensive," observed Bertie, as the cab jolted 
along the crowded streets \ " she is beginning to be thg 
mother, and is getting anxious about nurse and the babies 
in the cab on ahead." 

The fact was that Barbara had had a great disappoint- 
ment, all the harder to bear because wounded feelings 
would not allow her to tell any one what it was. She had 
dashed off a note to Daisy the first thing that morning, 
telling her the state of affairs, and begging her just to come 
and have a few words with her on the door-step, as she 
would run no possible risk in so doing. Daisy tliought 

K 
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otherwise. A little pink note had been sent in return, 
assuring Barbara of her sorrow at losing her, abusing " that 
dreadful boy " for his share in the dilemma, regretting from 
her heart that she was too foolishly frightened of infection 
to come near the house or her friend, but she promised — 
to wave her handkerchie fas they went ofH , 

The others had seen Daisy's signal as they drove away, 
but Barbara, too much hurt, had resolutely looked the other 
way. So Bertie, after his first suggestion, said : 

"She is mourning for Daisy — poor Bab ; how often will 
you write in the week ? " 

" We can have Daisy down, too, at Easter," said Uncle 
Humphrey consolingly. 

"Beatrice does not like her," said Bertie the irrepressible. 

" But Beatrice is kind to every one," replied Uncle Hum- 
phrey in his deepest tone, and looking straight out of the 
window as though he could see Beatrice's face among the 
thronging people on the pavements. 

So Fergus and Daisy would both perhaps be at Folke- 
stone in the Easter holidays, and Roger too. How \Yould 
all things be then ? Jenny wondered. Different — ah ! so 
diflferent — from anything any one of them ever drcamecL 
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CHAPTER XVI, 



SEA-SERPENTS AND SHRIMPS. 




T was a time to be remembered all through 
their lives, that spring-time spent at Folkestone 
by the Bertrams ; and it was rather difficult to 
understand how it could possibly be only April when the 
sun burned like June, and shady corners were eagerly 
sought for down on the beach in the mornings. Mrs. 
Maxwell's house was on the cliff, with a wide view of the 
sea before it ; the only drawback was that the descent to 
the beach and the climb-up again was a constant cause of 
lamentation to nurse, who never had the heart to say 
" No," when Sybil and Molly used to say, directly after 
breakfast, " Come and find swimps ! " — not such a fascinat- 
ing sport to her as to those two enthusiastic little admirers 
of Jenny's romance. 

How charming granny and Beatrice were, doing all in 
their power to make this sea-side visit one bright long day 
of happiness to the Bertrams ! Mrs. Maxwell's waking 
thoughts used to be of the hearty breakfast which it was 

R 2 
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positively essential they should eat The dining-room, 
with its three French windows opening on to the garden, in 
which all the houses stood, always looked " so breakfasty," 
as Jenny said, shaded from the outside glare by green 
Venetian blinds, and offering, on the tablecloth, all that 
could tempt the eye and the appetite. Cowslips and blue- 
bells nodded to them from the centre of the table as they 
ate their oatmeal porridge, whilst granny, in her snow-white 
cap and handkerchief and rustling black silk, hovered over 
one and all with tempting little suggestions : 

" Now some eggs and bacon, Barbara, love. Bertie, 
take some hot buttered roll and potted meat ; and Jenny, 
try some of Beatrice's marmalade with your home-made 
bread and butter." 

They felt that so long as they could eat granny was 
happy. 

" Oh, granny ! " Bertie would exclaim, " If I loved you 
for nothing else I'd love you for your scrumptious break- 
fasts ! " 

After breakfast nurse and the little ones would toil down 
to the beach armed with spades and baskets. Sybil and 
Molly would start in fresh little hoUand frocks and "jackets, 
and return salted and sanded, and with the starch consider- 
ably taken out of them. Beatrice, with the two girls and 
Bertie, would go down later, and there a delicious morning 
would be spent under the shade of a high breakwater, in 
reading aloud — Beatrice being the reader, and the books 
generally those that Uncle Humphrey used to delight in. 
Bertie, meanwhile, would grope about for specimens, and at 
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low tide Barbara and Jenny would join him in paddling on 
the seaweed-covered rocks, gathering sea-anemones, fishing 
for crabs, or any like sea-animals that came to their net 
Sometimes they were joined by nurse and the children; 
and never will nurse forget on one of those occasions how 
Bertie proposed to Sybil and Molly that they should play 
at a chemist's shop, and promised to show them how to 
administer a saline draught to nurse in a limpet-shell. The 
effect of that draught was to make nurse steer clear of 
Bertie on the shore for many a long day. Glorious fun he 
had with Uncle Humphrey, who, in a rash moment, allowed 
him and Jenny to bury him in the shingle, not realizing all 
that such permission involved. For they buried him en- 
tirely, excepting his face, which they covered with his straw 
hat ; and then, when he was lying there powerless to move, 
Bertie did the showmin,'and invited .all the children who 
passed by to come and look at " The wonderful sea-serpent ! 
his head only ever appears on dry land ; it doesn't suit his 
body to be above ground ; besides, it is an enormous length 
and reaches under the sea, across to the coast of France." 
After this opening address the hat was removed with a 
flourish, disclosing Uncle Humphrey's red-brown face and 
laughing blue eye. Beatrice was not present on that occa- 
sion ; Jenny confided to Bertie that if she had been, they 
could not have done it. 

" Why shouldn't we ? " he asked. 

" I don't know," was the answer. " I only know that 
we shouldn't if she had been with us ; we might have done 
it to any one else, but not to him. I can't tell you why, 
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because I don't know ; people have not always a because- 

why." 

Gradually they became aware that on the days when 
Uncle Humphrey came down to Folkestone they did not 
see so much of Beatrice ; he used to run down from Friday 
till Monday, and although he gave up Saturday morning to 
them, they saw very little of him and Beatrice afterwards. 

" How slow^ they must find it sitting in the drawing-room 
together this splendid afternoon ! " said Bertie, angrily, 
when on that first Saturday Mrs. Maxwell took him' and 
his two sisters out for a drive in an open carriage. She 
laughed as she made answer — 

" My dear boy ! you don't understand." 

" Well no, I don't, granny ! because Beatrice promised 
to come with us this afternoon, and it's a beastly shame 1 '* 

Granny put a gentle hand on his brown one, and said — 

" But don't you remember what I told you last night, when 
you wanted Uncle Humphrey to go out moth-hunting after 
tea ? " 

*•' I do," broke in Jenny. " You said, * Beatrice has a 
prior claim,' and I wondered what it meant." 

" And now I suppose Uncle Humphrey has a prior claim," 
growled Bertie ; " they seem to be always having a prior 
claim for one another, whatever it may mean." 

At this Barbara flushed up suddenly, as it a light had 
broken in upon her, and leaned forwards eagerly as if 
about to speak ; but granny held up her hand warningly to 
check her, and with a merry little laugh, said — 

" Exactly, my boy. You are quite right ; and now I will 
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tell you all a story about them both, which will make things 
clear to you. Once upon a time, when Beatrice was a 
little girl, before she came to live with me, she had a very 
unhappy life — ^with no mother, and a father who was very 
unkind to her. When he was a young man he and your 
dear grandfather used to be great friends, but he got led 
away by bad companions after he married, and did many 
naughty things, and the thought of poor little Beatrice, and 
what would become of her, was a constant grief to your 
kind grandfather ; until one day he heard of the sudden 
death of her father in a very dreadful way, and then he 
discovered that she was left without a relation to care for 
her, and without a penny in the world. And he said to me 
— I can hear him as if it were yesterday — * My dear love, 
will you let me fetch little Beatrice here, to make her home 
with you and me and our Humphrey ? ' Your dear grand- 
father had a way of saying, * Will you let me do so and so * ; 
but I always let him have his own way in everything. So 
Beatrice came to us, and was the sunshine of our house. 
And when the time came for your dear grandfather to go 
home, he called us all to him, and he said : * Humphrey, 
take care of your mother and Beatrice always. Beatrice, 
never leave her,' looking at me, my 'dears. They both 
promised. Humphrey was quite a young man then, and 
Beatrice a little girl at school ; but she was old enough to 
make a promise and keep it" 

Here granny paused a moment, and looked away to the 
distant hill-sides, where the shadows of the clouds were 
chasing one another \ the three were listening intently, and 
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thinking that they had never heard granny tell a story " so 
straight " before. 

" Now, how shall I tell you what followed ? " she con- 
tinued, bringing her eyes back again to the eager faces in 
the carriage. " When Beatrice left school we lived a calm, 
happy life in the Croydon home. Uncle Humphrey went 
up and down to and from London every day ; and in the 
evenings we used to read aloud, after Beatrice had played 
to us on the piano, or sung to us in her sweet voice. He 
remembered always his promise to his father to take care of 
her, and she remembered always her promise to take care 
of me. At last there came into her life and into his life 
a very beautiful thing — something which I think must come 
into the life of every true man and every true woman, 
although it does not always come to perfection. I mean 
this, my dears : Beatrice discovered that she loved your 
Uncle Humphrey, as I loved your grandfather before I 
married him, and ever after .; but, proud little thing ! she 
wilfully made up her mind that he cared for her as nothing 
else but as a poor little orphan, whom he had promised to 
befriend. She was entirely wrong, for he had long ago 
made up his mind that no other woman than Beatrice should 
ever be his wife. " And just at the time that he knew he 
must go out to India, more than three years ago, he was 
telling himself that she did not care for him in the least ; 
whilst at the same time she was telling herself that she 
must leave me if he did not go away. So one day in that 
same summer she came to me, and asked me whether I 
should think her very wicked if she broke her promise and 
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left me ; and that same evening he told me that he must 
go, and never again live in our home if Beatrice would not 
care for him. It was like a fairy jstory, Jenny, was it not ? 
and granny was the fairy who made all things right ; and 
before Uncle Humphrey started for India they were engaged 
to be married, my dears ! " 

" Then that was the story of the ring ! " said Jenny to 
Barbara, with a little knowing nod. 

"And since he returned," continued granny in a sort 
of ecstasy, " he has just been waiting to see some matters 
settled which now are settled, and in June they hope to be 
married; but we shall all live together in the Croydon 
home, dears, and things will be just the same. They asked 
me to tell you all their story during our drive this after- 



noon." 



" Aunt Beatrice ! " said Barbara, meditatively ; " and 
Jenny and I will be bridesmaids, I suppose ? " 

Jenny could only clasp her hands and say — 

" It is just like a book 1 " 

Whilst Bertie exclaimed — 

" Well I never, granny ! and you have kept the secret all 
this while ! A wedding will be jolly fun. Rodge will get a 
holiday for it, if father will let him come home all that way. 
But things worCt be all the same, because there will be their 
horrid * prior claim ' always getting in the way." 

They could talk of nothing else all the way home, of 
course ; and when they reached home in the sweet spring 
twilight — for it had been a very long drive, and they de- 
clared granny had lengthened it on purpose — all three 
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charged up stairs full-tilt into the drawing-room, expecting 
to find their uncle and Beatrice exactly where they had left 
them. But the ser^^ant told them, that Mr. Maxwell and 
Miss Beatrice had been out for some time. 

" What a horrid shame ! " cried Bertie ; " then they 
might just as well have been with us ! " 

" Two are company — six are none," said a voice behind 
him, and there stood Uncle Humphrey and Beatrice on 
the stairs, having just come in. 

Then a sudden silence fell on Barbara, Bertie, and 
Jenny. Beatrice looked as sweet and dear as usual, and 
she wore the same shady hat, and the same dress they had 
seen her in every day lately, and yet, somehow, things 
looked different, until she laughed her low clear laugh, and 
put one arm through Uncle Humphrey's, and the other 
round Barbara, as she stooped to kiss Jenny. Uncle 
Humphrey said — 

" Well ? " — with a sparkle in his eyes as he glanced at 
tliem one and all ; upon which Bertie spoke, thrusting his 
hands down into his pockets — 

" Well — ^you see it's just this ; we thought you were going 
to be Uncle Humphrey and Beatrice all your lives." 

" So we shall," they both said, laughing. 

" No ; but you won't be the same quite," urged Jenny, 
doubtfully. 

" Yes, we shall ; only better. Much nicer than we have 
ever been before," said their uncle. 

"Granny seems to like it," observed Bertie, philo^ 
sophically; "and we think a weddding will be jolly fun 
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'--hunks of cake, you know, and lots of old shoes and 



rice." 



Barbara asked if they might tell nurse, and off they 
y:ent up to the nursery, where baby was just asleep, and Sybil 
and Molly in their nightgowns. Not of the slightest use 
was it for nurse to say " hush ! " when they burst in upon 
her full of the news, Bertie taking the lead in a loud whis- 
per, with — 

" Who do you think is going to be married ? " 

" I don't know I'm sure. Master Bertie, and I don't care 
so long as you don't wake baby." 

" Oh ! but you must guess," they said, trying to work 
her up into a state of excitement \ but their attempts failed 
— with her at least. 

Molly stood barefoot, and with wide-open eyes, staring 
at the open door, as though expecting a wedding proces- 
sion then and there ; whilst Sybil hopped first on one foot, 
then on the other, crying out — 

" I know ! it's the donkey-man — my dear, nice donkey- 
man ! " 

" Hush — sh — sh ! Miss Sibbie. Miss Barbara, do take 
Master Bertie away. I can«^/ have baby woke up," said 
nurse, vehemently, though under her breath, and not taking 
the slightest interest in marriages at that moment. 

" But we must tell you before we go, and you will care," 
said Jenny, " for it's Uncle Humphrey and Beatrice ! " 

Nurse laughed — and a most aggravating little laugh they 
thought it — as she said — 

" Why, my dears, I've known that for the last ten years." 
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" Oh ! very well ! " retorted Bertie ; " if you know moFe 
than granny or any of them, 111 just go and tell thera so. 
Why didn't you tell us before? " 

Thereupon he hunted for his uncle all over the house, 
and found him at last, alone on the balcony, smoking. 

*' Uncle Humphrey," he began, " is it true that you were 
engaged to be married to Beatrice, when you were twenty- 
two and she was fourteen ? Because nurse says you have 
been engaged for ten years." 

Thus roused from his meditations Uncle Humphrey 
took his cheroot from his lips and said — 

" Nurse is very probably right. She can count years 
better than I can ; years are beyond my calculation alto- 
gether ; " upon which the astonished Bertie exclaimed — 

" But you know how old Beatrice is now, don't you ? " 

" I'm not sure that I do — and Tm sure I don't care." 

" Don't you really ! wouldn't you care if she Yftre fifty ? " 
inquired the yet more and more astonished Bertie. 

**Not one bit — it would make no difference to me," 
replied his uncle. 

After this, Bertie was too much overwhelmed to suggest 
any further impossibilities ; he began to think that Uncle 
Humphrey was not the sensible man he had always thought 
him. 

• •••••• 

Fergus did not have scarlet fever, but the little sweeper 
did. Jenny heard nothing about it until Fergus came down 
to Folkestone at Easter. Amid all the charm of new 
scenes, and new surroundings, she had not forgotten her 
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little friend in Wellington Court : far from it, she used to 
sit on the rocks under the cliff when the others left her 
alone for a little while, and " think her thoughts back into 
London," as she said. There was one rock which she 
called her Pegasus ; at first she had thought she should 
miss her attic exceedingly, but she found the sea-shore and 
the open sea a very good substitute, and she used to 
imagine that this special rock which served the purpose of 
her beloved steed was a petrified Pegasus, for surely the 
horse outline was perfect ! although no one else could see 
it in the least On the crest of this rock she would often 
sit, whilst the others were not quite so high up, but on the 
beach below her with books and work. It was quite 
enough for one of them to say, " Jenny is in the clouds — 
it is no use speaking to her," and that would bring her 
down to their level at once, with a red face and depre- 
cating answer — 

"I did not hear you speak — I was thinking." At such 
times, when in self-defence she would descend from her 
perch — she would look back with a great longing to the 
real old Pegasus in the attic at home. She was not always 
dreaming on the white rocks ; you will have a very false 
idea of Jenny if you fancy that she spent most of those 
happy spring days in dreaming ; only, she had a pitiful soft 
heart which went out to those she loved and cared for and 
pitied, however many they might be, and whatever number 
of miles might lie between them and her. This was the 
reason why she could not help very often thinking of 
Fergus in quarantine, and of the orphan sweeper. "I 
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have asked about him in my letters, and they have not told 
me a word about him," she said one day to Uncle Hum- 
phrey ; " perhaps father and mother think I ought never to 
have spoken to him, and they don't wish me ever to have 
anything more to do with him. Have they told you any- 
thing about him, Uncle Humphrey ? " 

" No, I have heard nothing," he replied ; " but Mac will 
be down in a day or tv*ro, and perhaps he will be able to 
tell you." 

It was a beautiful, soft, spring afternoon when Fergus 
came. Granny and Barbara were out on the cliif when he 
arrived, and Uncle Humphrey and Beatrice were playing 
at tennis with Bertie and Jenny. They gave him a wel- 
come warm enough to wipe out the stain of any bygone 
chilling reception ; and then Fergus begged them all to go on 
playing, as he had an irresistible desire to go down to the 
sea. He had a passion for the sea-shore, he said — it was 
like home — it reminded him of Portobello. 

"He's still just as good as if he was in quarantine," 
remarked Bertie aside to Jenny, as they picked up the 
balls together. She did not answer, because Fergus, after 
a word with Uncle Humphrey, was speaking to her. 

" Do you care to come with me, Jenny ? " 

" Go and show him the way, Jenny, won't you ? " said 
her uncle. 

Of course she would ! She would like nothing better. 
She almost danced down the cliff path in front of him. 

" Everything seems so happy ! " she cried out, looking 
back at him over her shoulder. " You have not got scarlet 
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fever, and Uncle Humphrey and Beatrice are going to be 
married, and Roger will be coming after Easter, and we are 
to have pic-nics and all sorts of fun, and we are not going 
home till he goes back to Marlborough. And oh ! Fergus, 
when father wrote and said you had passed your examination 
so well we all gave three cheers round the dinner-table." 

"You d5//ndid?" he repeated, laughing, "even Mrs. 
Maxwell ? " 

"I should think so!" replied Jenny, "Granny can 
cheer like anything." 

" Did Barbara ? " 

" No," said Jenny, constrained to tell an unpleasant truth, 
and feeling so glad that she was walking in front of him 
and could not see his face, nor he hers ; " but, you know, 
we always tell Bab she doesn't know how — Bertie says she 
is too ladylike. Do you see that white thing flashing about 
like silver in the sunshine, over the waves — and another, 
and another? Those are sea-gulls. Have you them in 
Scotland? They have their home in the East Cliff." 

He smiled, in spite of Barbara, at Jenny's innocent effort 
to change the course of conversation from a painful topic 
to a pleasant one. 

They had reached the picturesque road which runs along 
at the foot of the cliff; crossing it and the grass on the 
other side they were immediately amongst the white rocks 
and away from every one but themselves, with nothing but 
a strip of beach between them and the tide coming in, in 
little curling crystal waves, which broke gently on the shore, 
as if the great deep blue waters beyond were never any- 
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thing but gentle. It was all so calm. Fergus seated him- 
self on the big rock Pegasus, whilst Jenny sat just a little 
lower down. 

" And now, will you please tell me," she began, as though 
she could wait no longer, " what has become of my little 
sweeper ? Who is taking care of him ? Did father go to 
see him ?" 

Fergus was quite silent at first ; then he said — 

" Suppose we don't speak about him just yet. Tell me 
all that you have been doing since you came here. Do 
you know, I missed you dreadfully, Jenny. Dr. and Mrs. 
Bertram were very kind, but I wanted you. I am glad to 
see you again, little sister." 

But even those words, which were worth so much from 
him, did not satisfy her when she was so pining to hear 
news of her "little boy." She turned her head quickly, 
and looked up with her bright eyes full into her companion's 
face, as she replied — 

" I can't think of myself yet, please, Fergus, because I 
am thinking so of him. I've thought of him and~ dreamt of 
him so often since we have left home, and I'm sure there's 
something the matter with him by your manner." 

Thus challenged, Fergus took off his straw hat and shook 
his hair back, and she knew what that meant — ^something 
was coming. 

"There is nothing the matter with him," he said quietly; 
" there was, but not now. Dr. Bertram went to see him 
the day after you lefl home, and found him ill ; he had 
caught the fever." 
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" Oh ! Fergus ! " shuddered Jenny, still looking up at him 
intently, with the colour going out of her face and her eyes 
dilating. " All alone with the fever in that horrible court ! " 

" No, not all alone ; for the neighbour who had been 
kind to his mother was kind to him, and took great care 
of him, and Dr. Bertram went to see him every day as 
well as the parish doctor, and your mother used to send 
jelly and milk and all sorts of things. I did wish that I 
could have seen him again, but of course I might not." 

There was a pause. Jenny spoke excitedly — 

" Well, and then what happened ? Did he like the things 
mother sent ? Could he take them ? " 

" Sometimes ; but at last the fever ran so high they could 
get him to take nothing, and so — he got very, very weak, 
of course — and he could not fight for his life, but just gave 
it up." 

" Do you mean that he is dead, Fergus ? " half-whispered 
Jenny. " Do you mean that my poor little sweeper is 
dead ? " 

Fergus nodded ; he could not speak when she spoke and 
looked as she did then. She bent her face down so that 
he could not see it, and she slowly drew her handkerchief 
out of her pocket in a way as if she did not wish him to see 
her doing it ; and then he came down and sat beside her, 
not looking at her, but straight away out to sea. 

" He used to talk a great deal about you, Jenny," he said 
gently. " The woman told Dr. Bertram that he was always 
talking about angels when he was not talking about his 
mother. She said she never knew what he meant when he 
used to ramble on about 'the little lady — his angel.' And 
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what do you think he said last of all? Only two words' — 
just 'Our Father' — nothing else. Dr. Bertram w:as with 
him, and heard them. Quite clearly he said it, and then 
he folded his hands and seemed to be sleeping. TJiat was 
the end, Jenny. Dear little heart ! don't cry so- dreadfully 1" 
He was leaning his he«ad on his hand, looking round anxi- 
ously into her face, which, however, he could not see, as it 
was hidden in her hands. " I told Dr. and Mrs. Bertram 
that you were that boy's angel ; I told them what you used 
to do for him. I thought you would not mind. ' • 

"I wish — I wish •-" interrupted Jenny, in avoicp broken 
by sobs, "that I had told them at first — that I jiad not 
thought it grand to make it a secret; they might — ^might 
have — helped him — and his — mother ! " 

" Never mind that now," said Fergus soothingly, ." They 
said they would not write and tell you about it, as they 
thought it better to wait for me * to' tell you. There was 
something more he said before those, other words, which 
you might like to hear, only I don't like to tell you more 
whilst you are crying so." 

" I'll try not," sobbed Jenny. " Please do — do tell me 1" 

Fergus told her how on that same evening wjien Dr. 
Bertram was with his little patient, the boy — who they 
thought was sleeping-*-had opened his eyes with a smile, as 
if he suddenly saw something that gladdened l^im very 
much, and had said, " It was our Father wot used .'to send 
that penny, and it's our Father Who's a goin' to take me to 
mother — I believes that." And then he had closed his 
eyes again, and did not speak any more except to say those 
two last words. 
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Fergus was silent. Jenny was doing her best to stifle her 
sobs. The little waves rippled along the shingle ; a daz- 
zling white sail gleamed on the horizon ; beautiful lights and 
shadows were over the sea and on the face of the cliffs be- 
hind them, for the sun was near its setting. Steps, heard 
crunching over the beach, made Jenny hastily put her 
handkerchief in her pocket and tilt her hat over her eyes. It 
vras only Uncle Humphrey, and she did not mind him ; she 
was glad he had come to them. Fergus rose, as he drew 
near, to give him his seat. 

" Granny is afraid you will both catch cold," he began. 
" Why Jenny, little Jenny, what is it ? " And he seated him- 
self beside her, and took her in his arms as she sobbed out — 

" My little sweeper is dead, and I thought I was going to 
do such grand, great things for him ; and I do believe I 
made a mistake all through ! ' 

Fergus, as he stood by, spoke then, hurriedly and ear- 
nestly — 

" Whether you made a mistake or not, you have helped 
me through trying to help him. What was it that first 
made you and me friends ? Don't you remember ? " 

In his pitying care for Jenny he spoke out without reserve. 
It was not only his fondness for Jenny either which made 
him speak freely ; it was the mutual bond of a mutual 
sympathy with the lonely life they had both tried to help. 
Uncle Humphrey knew all about it ; he had had letters 
from Dr. and Mrs. Bertram that morning telling him all, 
and begging him to do his best to prevent Jenny from over 
exciting herself, knowing what a highly-strung, sensitive 
nature was hers. He said, as he drew her head down 

s 2 
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against his shoulder, whilst she tried once more to swallow 
her sobs — 

" You taught that little boy a grand lesson without mean- 
ing it, and he now teaches the same to you and me and 
every one of us — I mean the lesson that we all have one 
Father, who gives us every day what is good for us. As 
you grow older, little one, you will know more and more 
about that, and you may look back, perhaps, and thank 
your little sweeper for what you learnt in trying to do grand 
things for him. But what you have to do now is not to fret 
about mistakes, but just to think of him as having gone 
home to his mother, resting both together" — ^and Uncle 
Humphrey's eyes wandered out seaward, as Fergus's had 
done when thinking of that " Land beyond the sea '* — ** on 
the bosom of the ocean of that Love which we can scarcely 
understand. Look up, Jenny, now, and see if you can't 
give poor Fergus one smile." 

Just then a little shrill cry was beared of " The Scot's 
boy I " " Mac ! " and little pattering feet came running 
along the beach, as Sybil and Molly, followed more leisurely 
by nurse and baby, suddenly appeared. 

" My dear doggy ! " sighed little Molly in ineffable con- 
tent, as Fergus knelt down to bring himself to her level, 
and let her stroke his hair with her little fat hands. Ever 
' since that memorable day of Mrs. Baldwin's visit, when he 
had made short-cake in the nursery, she had called him 
her " doggie " as a pet sobriquet , suggested, so said nurse, 
by " the top of his head being so much like the back of a 
dog Mr. Roger once had." Bertie thought it impossible 
that Molly, who during that retriever dog's sojourn amongst 
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them had not numbered twelve months, could remember 
what his coat was like, but nurse could not believe that 
anything was impossible for Molly's memory. 

« WeVe found the real swimp — ^Jenny's swimp ! " cried 
Sybil, holding up her little tin pail, in which a fainting 
infant shrimp reposed on some wet pebbles. 

" Ah ! I want to hear that story of Jenny's," said Uncle 
Humphrey, taking a hand of each mite, and so turning 
away little observant* eyes from Jenny's red and swollen 
ones. " It was a wonderful shrimp, wasn't it ? " 

And as Jenny followed with Fergus, she heard Molly say 
solemnly — 

" It wissed to be boiled and it never was — and it was 
better not" 

To which Sybil added — 

" It was always wishing, you know, to be what it wasn't, 
till at last it wanted to be a whale ! " 

Jenny put her hand into the one held out by Fergus, and 
he dragged her up the steep cliff path. 

" Tired, Jenny ? " he asked, kindly. 

"No," she said, with a little sigh, "but I think I am 
always trying to be a whale, and am only a very stupid 
shrimp all the time." 

" And if you are," he said, standing stock still, and look- 
ing down upon her with what she called " a flash of light- 
ning " in his eyes, " you are only doing what almost all the 
great men and women who have ever lived have done once 
in their lives. I am so much older than vou — much older 
even than seventeen, though I am such a duffer at games 
— and I tell you what it is ; shrimp, or no shrimp, you are 
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brave and gentle with lots in you — ^and that's what I call a 
heroine, or at least the stuff to make one, one of these days. 
Screw your courage to the sticking point, and you'll not 
fail. Shakespeare said that, and he knew more about 
everything than any one else." 

Jenny could only pant outT— 

" Oh, Fergus ! thank you — don't, please, make me cry 
again. Let's go on again now, shall we ? " 

Once more they bent forward hand in hand, up the path, 
that grew steeper and steeper as they reached the top ; and 
at the top stood the others waiting for them, and saying — 

" What a time you have been ! We are going down to 
the harbour to see the fishing-boats come in." 

Whereupon they all, including granny, who was to have 
a Bath-chair up again, went off down the hill to the old pier. 

It was a little before sunset, the hour when the fishing- 
boats were coming in one by one, dropping their sails as 
they rounded the pier, and pulled into the harbour. They 
stood on ihe quay watching, a delicious salt sea- smell was in 
the air, the water below them was a real sea-green. 

" It was an awfully pitch and toss sea, Mac, when these 
boats went out this morning at twelve o'clock," said Bertie, 
as he looked over, down into the boats, and tried to sec the 
fish, " and now its like a mill-pond— and haven't they got a 
good haul ! " 

This speech of Bertie's set Uncle Humphrey and Beatrice 
thinking. But granny, who was of a practical turn of mind 
that evening, said — 

" Come, dears, tea will be waiting at home, and the girdle- 

Ves will be spoilt." 



CHAPTER XVII. 




A FALSE WITNESS. 

RS. MAXWELL, who was determined that all the 
members of her household should have what 
they wanted as nearly as possible, had promised 
Barbara that Daisy should be asked to Folkestone at 
Easter. " Barbara had quite forgiven her apparent luke- 
warmness on the subject of farewells, and had written to 
her constantly since she left London. Neither Bertie nor 
Jenny thought that her coming would add in any way to 
their enjoyment ; they said, " Barbara will be no good for 
anything when she is here." Uncle Humphrey rather 
wished to have Daisy under his own roof for a while, that 
he might "^have an opportunity of studying what he con- 
sidered a Curious specimen of girl-nature. So she came. 

On the afternoon of her arrival she and Barbara were 
sitting together on the balcony outside the drawing-room 
windows. tJncle Humphrey was writing letters inside — 
they knew he was there, but they did not know that the 
soft wind carried their words, every one of them, straight 
to the writing-table. After first discussing together many 
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subjects of local home interest, such as the new family 
next door to the Mandevilles, and the new rules with re- 
gard to lawn-tennis in the square, the conversation turned 
upon Roger. 

"He is coming next week," said Barbara; "he was 
better than ever in the races this time — and was first in 
running, and first in the bicyle^ace, too." 

" But not first in class," laughed Daisy, " for Dr. Bertram 
was at our house last night, and papa asked him how 
Roger was getting on." 

" And what did he say ? " asked Barbara, with flushed 
cheeks, as Daisy stopped. 

" Well — he said nothing ; but he shrugged his shoulders, 
and then said at last, * I tell you who is getting on, and 
that is Fergus MacNair ; he has more mind, more powers 
of reflection, than many a grown man.' But, dear Bab, 
don't look so terribly down about it ; this Fergus will be a 
puny, sickly specimen, whilst Roger will be always a giant. 
How does your * Mac ' behave now ? Do you like him 
any better ? " 

" No, I shall never be able to like him any better. I 
can't get on with him a bit 1 look upon him as Roger's 
rival, and nothing else — ^and I wish he had never come 
amongst us ! " 

" I certainly wish him further just now," replied Daisy : 
" but it need not make much difference to you and me — 
v.e can go our way, he can go his. Bertie and Jenny and 
the little ones may have him, and we can have Roger and 
your Uncle Humphrey and Beatrice. Poor dear Barbara I 
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don*t look so awfully miserable ! he's no relation of yours 
or mine, you know — we are not bound to be his friend. 
And now, suppose we change the subject. Do you know, 
I have answered all the questions on my French paper, and 
I verily believe I shall pass. It seems such an immense 
time to wait for the examination I the girls tell me I am 
sure to be all right. They ifiake a more ridiculous fuss 
with me than ever. I don't know, I am sure, whether it is 
because they think I am clever, but it is really quite absurd 
the way in which I can get them to do exactly what I 
will." 

At this point Barbara smiled fondly at the friend whom 
she idolised ; and Uncle Humphrey stepped out on the 
balcony. He seated himself on the rail exactly in front of 
them, and said — 

*' That's a dangerous power, Daisy ; you must handle it 
carefully." Both girls coloured. " It is only fair to tell 
you both that I have heard every word you have been say- 
ing. I thought, perhaps, you wished me to hear, as you 
knew I was at the writing-table close by. Let me tell you 
at once, Daisy, that we allow no divisions or sides in our 
house — there have been none hitherto. Barbara has been 
kind to Mac since he came down here until now, and 
if you, with your wonderful power of will, intend to 
weaken her knowledge of what is right, I can only say that 
I will have no such mysterious power in my house — there 
is no knowing where it might reach. As to Roger, he is a 
gentleman, and therefore not likely to be inhospitable to a 
guest of his grandmother's and mine. I thought I had 
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better speak plainly at once, having heard so plainly what I 
can only call a child's plot — a little girl's plot" 

Barbara's head went down, Daisy's went up ; but as her 
eyes went up with it, they naturally met Uncle Humphrey's, 
and then hers dropped at once. 

" If you think, Daisy," he went on, " that a gkl — a 
woman — has only to cram for examinations and to pass 
brilliantly, and that that is all she has to do in life, you 
make a tremendous mistake ! " 

"I //i?«'/ think that, Mr. Maxwell," she replied, indignantly. 

"No, not that alone," he continued. "I know you 
think she ought to be charming ; and what do you think 
makes girls and women charming ? " 

There was a silence. 

" Do you give it up ? " he asked. " Is it too hard a 
riddle ? This is the answer : womanliness — which means, 
a perfect consideration for the feelings of others. There is 
no thorough breeding without that. Barbara knows all 
this, and generally practises it, I will say that for her ; and 
I should be sorry to have to look upon you as an evil 
spirit who charms her the wrong way. Forgive me for 
speaking plainly, Daisy — it's a way I have. And now, 
having finished my letters, I'm ready for tennis, if you two 
like to play till the others come in." 

Daisy rose, saying she would rather not; and trying to 
look dignified, but failing, she walked into the drawing- 
room and away upstairs. Barbara rose too, and seemed 
half inclined to follow ; then, turning back, she went up to 
her uncle, and said imploringly — ► 
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" Uncle Humphrey, you shouldn't be so hard upon her, 
please ! You don't really know how sweet she is ! " 

Barbara's eyes were pleading hard, and her uncle, put- 
ting his hands on her shoulders, said kindly — 

" I know she is a very great friend of yours, Barbara, 
and I know she has been terribly spoilt at home. If it had 
not been for these two considerations I really think I 
should have been harder still, for, to see that pretty soft 
face, and to hear those ugly, crooked words, is altogether 
unnatural — horrible ! As to Roger being * with ' her, as 
she terms it, I think he would scarcely go within a mile of 
her if he had heard her." 

'*^ut I don't really care for Mac yet in the least, Uncle 
Humphrey," said honest Barbara, colouring, whilst she still 
looked up in his face. " A great deal of my pleasantness 
to him down here has been because I am staying with 
granny and Beatrice and you — it's a sort of sham, you know." 

"The real thing will come, Bab, one of these days," 
replied her uncle, smiling. "When Roger and he are 
sworn friends you will not be able to help yourself." 

" Ah ! when will that be ? " said Barbara, incredulously. 

"No one knows how soon these *whens' become 
* news/ " was the answer. 

A little while afterwards, when Barbara had gone down 
to join the others at tennis, Humphrey Maxwell went up 
stairs with a bunch of bluebells and cowslips, in his hand^ 
and knocked at Daisy's door. She opened it with a some- 
what rueful countenance, and once more her eyes could 
not meet his. 
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" The children have just brought these in from the woods," 
he said, looking her through and through, " and Beatrice 
was regretting just now that she had put no flowers in your 
room. Will you put them in that vase on the mantel- 
piece, please, and take them as a peace-offering ? Not as a 
sip:n that I would unsay one word that I have said, but as 
a pledge of good-fellowship." 

She took them, saying stammeringly — " I did not mean 
to seem disagreeable just now." 

" ' By being, not by seeming,' " retorted Uncle Humphrey, 
as he turned on his heel to go downstairs again, " that's a line 
of a poem which appeared in a school magazine one football 
term. You must get Roger to look it out and read it you ; 
he says it is the only poem he can understand ! The poet 
was a swell at football, and called his piece * The Match of 
Life.' It ends in this way — 

** * So play your match and win your goal ; 
So live your life and save your soul.' ** 

" I should think it would suit a man better than a woman," 
objected Daisy. 

*' By which you mean that girls have no goals to win, 
being too ladylike to strive ? " was the quick answer. " Ah, 
Daisy ! what a great deal you have to learn, even if you do 
pass with honours in your examination ! " 

Daisy was glad on the whole that Uncle Humphrey 

was no uncle of hers. 

• • • • • • • 

Do you know what a picnic is ? If you do not, you do 
•^ot know one of the most enjoyable and delicious things 
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in the world. For a rea/ picnic means : just tAe right 
number of just the right friends on a perfect day in charm- 
ing scenery. So it was with the Bertrams when they started 
for their picnic to Saltwood, every one of them, excepting, 
of course, the three little ones, who were on the steps with 
nurse to watch them start. It was a day made expressly 
for them, apparently — a summer day that had come before 
its time. 

In an open carriage were granny, Beatrice, Uncle Hum- 
phrey, and Jenny, with Fergus on the box. In a waggonette 
to follow were Barbara, Daisy, Bertie, Roger, and two 
friends of his who were, staying at Folkestone, and who 
were thought by Barbara and Daisy to be vastly superior 
to the Graingers — for whom Bertie sighed, at those rare 
intervals when he had leisure to sigh. Such a waving of 
handkerchiefs on the steps was there as the departing 
granny cried : " Good-bye, my darlings ! You will have your 
donkey ride in the afternoon, and strawberry-jam for tea." 

" And nurse to have a panier donkey with baby," cried 
out Sybil mischievously. 

" I never kissed Rodge ! " shrieked Molly, just as the 
waggonette was starting, whereupon Roger without stopping 
the vehicle sprang out, bounded up the doorsteps, received 
Molly's embrace, and was back in the waggonette almost 
before he had been missed out of it ; only nurse, shudder- 
ing at his " venturesomeness " cried out, " Dear heart ! 
Mr. Roger, you'd break your legs for the sake of these 
children ! " 

Granny had seen him too, and said : 
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"I never did see any one so ready with his legs as 
Roger! he so often reminds me of that verse in the 
Psalms, but still, I don't think he is proud of his strength." 
She said these last words doubtfully ; she had a very hazy 
recollection of the verse in question. 

" We are," said Jenny exultingly ; " and do you know, 
that little stumpy friend of his — a splendid football-player 
Roger says he is — says that it doesn't matter a bit about 
Roger's place in school, for every boy there worships him and 
the masters love him. That's what Frank Musgrave says." 

^^ Mr, Musgrave, Jenny," suggested Mrs. Maxwell. 
" He is several years older than you are — older than Roger, 
even." 

" But he is so small," said Jenny ; " they call him Baby at 
Marlborough ; and the other one— that funny Jem Tracy, 
who laughs when he is not meant to laugh — he says that 
Roger will be sure to be in the Oxford eleven one of these 
days, and that he will carry all before him at the University 
sports." 

" Which will be on another of these days, eh, Jenny ? " 
laughed Uncle Humphrey. " You are looking on very far 
ahead — he is only just made captain of the Marlborough 
eleven — and we have not had our dinner yet." 
* " Daisy's dress is rather staring, isn't it ? " rattled on 
Jenny. " It is only a cotton, though, and she chose those 
colours out of honour to Roger — they are his house colours. 
As soon as she came down here and heard of the picnic, 
and that Roger would be here for it, she went and chose 
that dress and had it made up — and what do you think ? 
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Bertie asked her what pantomime she was engaged for ! 
And I heard Roger ask Barbara * what in the world Daisy 
had got on,' and he said that * Musgrave and Tracy had 
done nothing but laugh each time they looked her way/ 
and he did * wish Daisy would not make such a goose of 
herself.' It is a pity, I think," observed Jenny gravely ; 
* - Barbara looks so diflferent in her blue and grey, and her 
little black hat. And Daisy's not a bit nice to Fergus yet," 
here Jenny lowered her voice "I wish she would not 
speak to him in that dreadfully haughty way — and then he 
does the same to her ; and no wonder. I wish everybody 
was nice to everybody ! " 

" So they will be at the coming of the Cocqcigrues," 
replied her uncle. 

" My dear, there are no such people," said his mother, 
reproachfully, as though Jenny were not capable of 
imagining some of the wonderful things suggested in that 
book of books The Water Babies, And whether there be 
such people or not. Uncle Humphrey thought there was a 
person opposite him very like the fairy as described in the 
last chapter — ^with just her " great deep soft eyes." For 
Beatrice the drive was not long enough ; nor for Fergus, 
who had had a long letter from his mother that morning, 
and after reading it again and again had plunged deep into 
a reverie. But the waggonette party were thinking about 
their dinner, and were very uproarious and very ravenous ; 
therefore, when at last the horses stopped outside the 
picturesque old ruins, the boys were down and hampers 
were out in no time j and before Mrs. Maxwell had had a 
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moment to look around her, she was conveyed by Bertie 
most gallantly on his arm to an ottoman of carriage-cushionsi 
arranged most invitingly under a tree. " Now then, granny," 
he said, " you will sit here and superintend, but you are not 
to move an inch ! ^ 

** My dear boy I " 

**Not one inch — not even to cut up the cucumber. 
Daisy is going to do that because the coloiu: harmonizes 
with her dress — green, red, and white ! see — ^there she goes ! 
didn't I say sq ? kneeling daintily ; " and dropping on one 
knee, Bertie imitated her ; " she thinks those two fellows 
will wait upon her, but one is much too hungry and the 
other is much too fond of butterflies. Poor little Musgrave 
with his huge butterfly net I he can't quite manage it — he 
has caught the driver of our trap already once in it by 
mistake. Look at that lazy old Rodge flat on his back on 
the slope — on the very spot weVe chosen for our dinner- 
table — I wish they'd lay the cloth on him ! only there 
might be an earthquake for the plates and dishes. Suppose 
you and I take it easy here together, granny," and Bertie 
reclined by the placidly-happy and enthroned Mrs. Max- 
well, who purred a gentle and amused assent to all he said. 
"We'll look on at the rest of the world. Here come 
Beatrice and Barbara with the cloth — ah ! that's a clever 
dodge to peg it down at the corners with the rolls, but how 
about the wind underneath ? look at it now 1 all blowing up 
in the middle like a great air-balL" Here Bertie, carried 
away by the excitement of the moment, and forgetful of the 
irum of his grandmother's ears, stood up and shouted, 
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" Put on the pressure ! ten pounds of cold beef ! That's all 
right, here it comes — Uncle Humphrey and the sirloin. 
Did I make you jump, granny ? I am so sorry. Mac 
knows how to do it, doesn't he ? Only see how he's putting 
fern leaves and primroses about the dishes." 

" I like that young man," began Mrs. Maxwell. 

" He's only seventeen, granny," objected Bertie. 

" But his mind is more," persisted Mrs. Maxwell, " he is 
so very thoughtful ; to hear him talking to Uncle Hum- 
phrey and Beatrice about Scotland and the Scotch, and the 
places and the people he loves, he might be thirty — then 
he is so very sweet with the little ones — and so very kind 
and elder-brotherly to Jenny. Altogether he is an uncom- 
mon young man." 

" He's only seventeen, granny," objected the pertinacious 
Bertie again, who, although he too thought Fergus much 
more tolerable, would not hear him exalted so far above 
Roger, whom granny would always call "a boy," and 
always " Master Roger " when speaking of him to the ser- 
vants. 

" My dear, you said that just now, I think," said Mrs. 
Maxwell meekly, " or did I dream it ? " 

" Dreamt it, p'r'aps," replied Bertie. '* Yes, I like him 
now — particularly when he snubs Daisy." 

" Do you know, Bertie, dear, I am a little anxious," began 
his grandmother, "about the pigeon-pie. I have been 
watching for it all this while, but I have not seen any of 
them bring it forward. Let me see," and Mrs. Maxwell 
strained her eyes through her glasses, " there is the beef, 
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there are the chickens, the mutton pies, the cheese, the 
rhubarb tarts, the tartlets, the cake. No ! I do not see the 
pigeon-pie. I must get up, my dear boy, please ; I must 
go and see about it" So, with a "heave-ho ! " — he raised 
her gently from her cushions, and together they hurried to 
the scene of action to be satisfied about the missing pie, 
which Uncle Humphrey at that very moment was raising 
from the depths of the last hamper. 

" Not broken, dear, is it ? " cried granny, as though all 
her hopes were centred in that dish whence those little 
claws protruded. No, nothing was broken ; there had been 
no breakage of ginger-beer bottles, no running away of 
salt, no mixture of salad with jam tartlets — everything was 
in perfect order, and every one was ready for dinner. Daisy 
had tried to make her preparations excel every one's — her 
cucumber was to be faultless, her salad perfection. But 
nobody heeded the first because everybody was lost in 
admiration of Mac's floral decorations, which were really 
most artistic; and as for the salad, Frank Musgrave, not 
knowing who had prepared it, and being famous for ex- 
pressing his opinions in season and out of season, said : 

" I should like to give the somebody who mixed this my 
mother's receipt. We always make our own salad mixture 
at home, and we never use oil." Bertie the irrepressible 
replied : " Our cook would not thank you for it, Musgrave, 
much obliged all the same ; she's a peculiar person — she 
iiei^er owns herself in the wrong — she'll stick to it that hers 
is the right way." Then Roger let the secret-out by saying 
in a tone of disgust : 
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" I say, Daisy, you have dosed us with oil ! I wish you 
wouldn't do these things if you don't know how ; " upon 
which Fergus, in his quiet way, said : 

" It's awfully riling when you think you've done a thing 
well to be sat upon for it," which Jenny thought most noble 
on his part. 

But Daisy was not at all inclined to thank him for inter- 
fering on her behalf, and pretended not to care, but treated 
it as an excellent joke, which would really have been of 
course the very best way to treat such a little skirmish of 
words ; unfortunately, she was inwardly fuming with disap- 
pointed vanity and vexation of spirit, and was indignant 
that she should have -been so criticised, even in so small a 
matter as the mixing of a salad, as to make it necessary for 
" that boy " to take her part. However, notwithstanding 
her great thoughts of herself, she was by no means the 
centre of that dinner, any more than salad was the only 
dish, and conversation and laughter went on merrily enough ; 
only granny, as she fished spider after spider out of her 
wine glass, and grasshoppers out of her rhubarb tart, could 
not be prevailed upon to acknowledge that this was the 
most delicious meal she had ever enjoyed. She could not 
satisfy Bertie, by saying as he did, that she would like to 
sit on the grass and imbibe spiders for all the rest of her 
natural life. 

They had been fortunate in pitching their tablecloth upon 
a. slope — all picnic lovers know what a difference there is 
between dining on a slope and on tableland. It was a 
charming miniature hillside just below the castle walls, 

T 2 
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while beneath them the field stretched away to other fields, 
with a little wood between, and on the borders was a clear 
spring of the very coldest and purest water that ever bub- 
bled out of the ground. Into that wood wandered Beatrice 
and Uncle Humphrey after dinner ; the butterfly-hunter 
went far afield with his unwieldy net, Bertie going with him 
to see that he did not catch the two in the wood by mis- 
take ; Roger, Jem Tracy, and Fergus were lazy, and 
lounged in the shade, where Mrs. Maxwell, soothed by the 
gentle swaying of branches overhead, soon fell asleep, and 
possibly they followed her example ; Barbara, Daisy, and 
Jenny went off to explore the ruins and hunt for ferns. To 
tell the truth, Jenny would rather have stayed with the boys, 
but she thought they did not want her ; and Daisy would 
rather that the boys had come with them, but neither Roger 
nor his friend saw the " fun of moving when they were so 
jolly comfortable ; " and as for Fergus, if he could not have 
Jenny to himself, to answer her questions, listen to her 
stories, tell her stories in his turn, and ramble far away 
with her into a dreamland beyond and above her Pegasus- 
attic — well ! he preferred letting her go without him. But 
in all their dreamland there had never entered such a vision 
as the great reality that closed this picnic day. As the 
three girls sat under the castle wall among the ruins in what 
might have been once the banqueting-hall, twisting blue- 
bells into their hats, listening to Jenny — who was carried 
away by their surroundings, and romanced and rhodomon- 
taded about all that might have happened centuries back, 
within those very walls — it seemed to them that the sun 
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had never shone so gloriously on ivy-decked turrets that 
stood out against a cloudless deep blue sky, whilst long 
and dark cool shadows that told of coming evening began 
to creep over the rich soft grass ; a flood of nightingale 
notes went rippling through the air, and the breeze as it 
rustled the ivy and made the poplar leaves dance was the 
only other sound with their voices which broke the stillness. 
Everything was very happy ; even Daisy was at her best. 
Jenny thought it must be the effect of the day upon her, 
but the fact was that Jenny had been romancing so excel- 
lently well that Daisy was carried away quite out of herself; 
and both she and Barbara were interested in Jenny^s hero, 
who had leapt these castle walls on his good grey mare, as 
if it were some book she was reading to them. Barbara's 
eyes had been wandering along the walls during the story, 
and as Jenny finished, she exclaimed : 

" Daisy, there is the very fern you have been hunting for 
— quite out of reach — up there ! " Daisy followed her finger 
line and saw it too. " Ah, if Jenny's knight were here we 
should have it directly," she said. Just then Roger and 
Fergus, with the disappointed butterfly-hunter, came up to 
them with the news that the fire was lighted and the kettle 
hung up, and the girls were wanted to cut bread and butter. 
And did either of them know whether any milk had been 
packed ? because they had left Mrs. Maxwell almost in 
tears at the very idea of its having been left behind ; every 
hamper had been searched, but there were no signs of any- 
thing to drink except salad mixture and ginger-beer. 

" The people who live in the cottage may have some," 
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suggested Barbara, hopefully; " or at least they may tell us 
where we can get some,* 

Frank Musgrave su^ested their going up in a body to 
beg at the vicarage, not so very far off. 

" Before you go, do you think you could possibly do some- 
thing for me?" asked Daisy, plaintively. 

Roger said he was ready for anything that was no exer- 
tion ; it was too lazy an afternoon to make any violent effort 
Barbara and Jenny had hastened away to see to the gipsy 
fire, look for the milk, and cut more bread and butter than 
twice their number could possibly eat. Daisy pointed with 
her sunshade in the direction of the wished-for fern, saying : 

" Do you see that little fern up there ? It is the one I 
have been hunting for all the afternoon, and so longing to 
add it to my collection in the conservatory at home ! how 
can I get it ? " 

The three boys looked up. Then Roger looked at Mus- 
grave — Musgrave looked at Roger — Fergus looked at the 
fern. 

" It wouldn't bear your weight, Bertram, nor mine," said 
Musgrave, authoritatively ; " It's an awfully narrow ledge, 
and they are rickety stones." 

Roger, eying the dangerous spot once more said : " That's 
what I was thinking ; a fellow's a fool if he's foolhardy. 
We must give it up, Daisy ; I'm sorry." 

To Daisy's astonishment Fergus said, promptly: "I 
believe I can do it. I am so much lighter than either of 
you, and I'm used to climbing ; it's the one thing I can 
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Roger was not astonished, for he had discovered so much 
in Fergus during the few days in which they had been at 
Folkestone together, which he never guessed at before, that 
to hear now of a climbing faculty did not surprise him ; he 
was beginning to look upon him as a man, albeit not strong 
in muscular power. And Musgrave said : 

" Well, I didn't like to say so, because I don't know 
what you can do ; but it wants a fellow more like a cat than 
an awfully strong fellow." 

Still Roger stood eying the point doubtfully, with the eye 
of a connoisseur, as though he did not much like to think 
of any one venturing but himself. Fergus did not stop to 
think ; he was up the sides of the wall in a moment, and 
crawling along the ledge on his hands and knees till he 
reached the buttress where the ferns were growing, he 
plucked one off with the greatest ease, flung it down to Daisy, 
crawled back again, dropped off the wall, brushed the dust 
off his hands, and said he thought tea must be ready. 
Daisy said, ** Thank you ; " but simply said it ; she did not 
like, nor wish, to be indebted to Fergus for anything ; and 
like Barbara, she particularly disliked seeing him do what 
Roger could not do. To surpass him in brain-work was 
bad enough, but for him to excel Roger in any bodily feat 
seemed positive presumption. She believed that Roger 
could do it, and when she heard Musgrave say aside to him : 
"I never saw anything more neatly done," she hurried 
after Fergus and said, with flashing eyes : 

" I suppose you think Roger was afraid 1 " 

His only answer to what he thought a mean insinuation 
was a quiet outlook from his steady eye, and a slight curl 
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of the lip, which Daisy, not being clever at reading people, 
chose to understand as meaning " Yes, I do." 

She let him go on alone to join the others, now jubilant 
over the arrival of some milk, and hurried back with still 
flashing eyes and burning cheeks to say : 

" Roger, he thinks you are afraid 1 " 

Roger stopped short in his arm-in-arm lounge with his 
friend under the walls. 

" Who thinks so ? " he asked. 

" Mac," was her answer. 

"Afraid! What of?" 

" Of climbing after the fern.** 

Roger was silent for a moment Musgrave knew him. 

" Nonsense, Bertram ! " he said, drawing him on with his 
arm still in his, or rather trying to draw him ; but it was 
not easy to drag Roger on if he willed to hang back. 

" He shall see that I am not," replied Roger very quietly, 
but with all the suppressed wrath that Daisy's first words 
had kindled, surging within him. " How many ferns did 
he get you, Daisy ? " 

Terrified at the effect of her words, beginning to wonder 
whether, after all, Fergus had mear:t that, she answered 
imploringly : 

" One ; but oh ! Roger, do)it go after any more ! " 

" * All good things are three,' " was his reply, as he broke 
away from his friend, and was on the wall the next moment. 

" Bertram, you're a fool ! " cried out Musgrave. 

" You're another," called back Roger, good-humouredly. 

Then Frank Musgrave, powerless to help, turned angrily 
upon Daisy, to tax her with stupidity in coming and repeat- 
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ing " MacNair's words ; " but Daisy did not listen to him ; 
she had not the nerve to stand and watch Roger whilst that 
voice within her was whispering that Fergus never said it — 
perhaps had never meant it ; she had only imagined it. In 
a tumult of fear and triumph she hurried back to the others 
to announce what their giant was doing. 

Fergus, throwing sticks and dry leaves on the fire to 
hasten the boiling of the water, let them all go to the winds, 
as he faced Daisy and exclaimed in horror : 

" He can't do it crawling — he's too b'g ! " 

" But he's not doing it crawling," she said, proudly ; 
" where you crawl he can stand. He is walking along the 
wall." 

" Walking on that ledge — on those shaky stones ? Good 
heavens ! " cried Fergus, startling them all, " then nothing 
can save him. He does not know of the loo^e stone just 
below the buttress ; and he's sure to step on it, because it 
looks the safest ! " 

Every one of them will hear those words ringing in their 
ears whenever they think of that tea spread out at Saltwood, 
where the lazy brook was running and the nightingabs 
trilling away in the shades bey(md. 

Like lightning Fergus dashed away up the slope — 
round the old yew-tree at the corner — back to the castle 
wall. Uncle Humphrey, scarcely knowing what he was go- 
ing to do, or what might have happened, following hard after 
him. Musgrave intercepted them in their onward course. 

•* Come quick^' he said, hoarsely ; " help me — Roger has 
fallen I " 



CHAPTER XVIII. 




" I don't believe it ! " 

HEN the shadow of a great trouble falls over a 
time that has been full of sunshine all days seem 
alike for a while, — and in looking back we can 
scarcely separate one from the other, and say " we did so- 
and-so on that day, and this on such an one " ; all seem 
tinged with the same sad colour, — not like a night of dark- 
ness, but like a grey day that has no sun and no shadows, 
where the landscape is all one uniform colourless level, 
and the sky, when we look up, has no bright gleams between 
clouds to give us light. Some of us, even the. youngest, 
have known such days in our life, but the Bertrams had 
never known them until now. The blaze and brilliancy of 
that picnic-day was doomed then to end in this ; the 
promise of their giant's strength was to end in — what? 
They did not know, and they dared not ask. It was some 
days since the accident, and Roger had scarcely moved 
since they carried him home to his bed. How they ever 
got him back to Folkestone — how he bore the long, never- 
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ending drive, was almost a mystery afterwards. It had to 
be done, and so it was done. Dr. and Mrs. Bertram came 
down the next day, and there had been a medical consul- 
tation, and then there was something whispered among the 
servants about " a strain — some injury to the back ; " but 
whenever Barbara or Jenny asked any question as to how 
much he was hurt, she was told that it was not known yet 
— ^the extent of the injury was not yet ascertained. But 
there was one who had heard Dr. Bertram's unguarded 
words, when in the agony of the first moments of dread, 
he had put a leading question to the skilful surgeon ; Fer- 
gus was in the drawing-room at the time, and the answer 
had haunted him like a knell ever since. " It may keep 
him on his back for two or three years, but we shall be able 
to decide more accurately in a day or two." And Fergus, 
knowing that it was said in secret, kept the sentence to 
himself, but the burden of it drove him out of doors — out 
into the country — down on to the shore — anywhere to 
escape the sad faces and voices of those who idolised 
Roger. 

Such strange, dreadful days were those first days ! Daisy 
was summoned home, for her parents knew that she would 
no longer be wanted in that house, so full of trouble ; and 
she was only too glad to go, being miserable — miserable, 
because she was the cause of the accident ; most miserable, 
because the story ran as she herself had started it in that 
unlucky moment, and she had not the courage to contradict 
it by coming forward and saying : " Fergus never said any- 
thing at all. I said it for him, because I thought he meant 
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it ; but I am not at all sure now that he did ; " for these 
were her thoughts, which she was too cowardly to put into 
words. They all saw how deeply grieved she was, and even 
in all their trouble the sight of her distress made them very 
tender towards her. Daisy will never forget the day she 
left Folkestone. She was with Barbara in the drawing-room 
'waiting for the fly that was to take her to the station. 
Barbara had that look of dull despair on her face that had 
been there ever since the fatal day, except when Fergus 
came near, when something seemed to kindle within her 
that shone in her eyes, and made it very hard for her not 
to speak the words that rose to her lips. 

Beatrice came to them. 

" Daisy, I have a message from Roger for you," she said, 
looking her straight in the face. Both girls started eagerly 
from the sofa-corner where they were sitting, listlessly wait- 
ing. It all seemed to be listless waiting now. 

" He said just now," continued Beatrice, " that you are to 
tell no one about Fergus saying he was afraid. He said, 
* Tell Daisy from me that no one must ever know.' " 

Beatrice stood looking Daisy through and through with ' 
her clear eyes. 

"But we all know," burst out Barbara, in a strange, 
excited way, all her pent-up feelings flashing out on the 
usually quiet face. " Father can scarcely bear to see him, 
and Uncle Humphrey " 

** Uncle Humphrey," interrupted Beatrice, calmly, " has 
hardly seen Mac since the day the accident happened, for 
he seems to be always out of the house now, except at 
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meals. But this is what Roger says, Daisy, and you will 
remember it." 

Here Bertie and Jenny came into the room. • 

"Roger must be better," cried Barbara to them, "be- 
cause he has sent a message to Daisy," 

Daisy was sobbing. 

Barbara went on — 

" He says she is to tell no one that Mac dared him to do 
it, by saying he was afraid." 

Then Jenny's little sorrowful face flushed and flashed 
more than Barbara's. A moment ago the news that Roger 
had sent a message was like the dead coming to life again ; 
but Barbara's last words brought about a reaction of feel- 
ing. 

" Mac never dared him ; I know he didn't ; it's a horrid 
shame for you all to think so," she said vehemently. 

" But he did^ Jenny ; we know that he did," retorted 
Barbara ; " and if you are going to take his part now it 
will be horrible of you. It was Mac's spite that has hurt 
Roger so dreadfully. And yet you will take Mac's part. 
How can you ? " 

" We don't knmv that he did. I believe that he didn'ty* 
stammered Jenny, trembling in the intensity of her feelings 
for Roger and for Mac. 

" It's a funny thing, then, why he hides himself away 
so," said Bertie, from whom all the life seemed to have 
gone. " He never comes near us, and he is out of the 
house from morning till night, and I don't wonder at it." 

" And he does that, I believe, because he is so wretched," 
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said Jenny, just as vehemently as before j but the big 
tears were rolling down her cheeks now. " He does care 
for Roger, and even if he had made Roger fall, I should 
pity him more than any one ehe." 

"I hate him more than ever. I can't bear him to 
come near me," retorted Barbara again ; and before she 
could say more, Beatrice, who had been saying " Hush ! *' 
at intervals, whilst she kept her eye on Daisy, now said, 
with a hand on Barbara's shoulder — 

" Barbara, dear, you are not speaking like yourself, and 
you are not doing what Roger wishes '; he wishes it to be 
forgotten — the cause of the injury I mean. Daisy, did 
you hear Fergus say that Roger was afraid ? " 

But Daisy was too much convulsed with most genuine 
and heartfelt sobs to speak, and the fly being announced 
at the same time, there was no opportunity to say more ; 
and although Beatrice went with her to the station, the girl 
was too utterly broken down for further cross-questioning ; 
in pity to her it must rest for the present. The only words 
she could speak were said after Beatrice had taken her 
ticket for her, and put her into a carriage with an elderly 
lady, who looked compassionately through benevolent spec- 
tacles on what she^ thought was a younger sister being 
despatched'to some finishing school, and the words were — 

" Tell Roger I am sorry." 

That was all she could say, and it set Beatrice thinking, 
\NX)ndering whether she and Uncle Humphrey had been 
right in their imagining that all was not quite fair play. 

**I didn't mean to be unkind just now, Jenny," said 
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Barbara, after Daisy had gone, her eyes filling; "but I 
can't tell you what I feel when I see Mac now. I know 
Roger is dreadfully hurt, and they won't tell us so — and he 
has done it" 

Before Jenny could answer, Mrs. Bertram joined them, 
and a most disconsolate-looking trio her eyes fell upon. 

Bertie was hanging listlessly over the balcony rails ; 
Jenny seated at the table with her fingers run through her 
thick brown curls, leaning her head on her hands, and 
looking the picture of despair; Barbara standing in the 
open window between the two, seeing all the sunshiny 
flower-garden below, where tennis-players were dashing 
about wildly, and the sail-studded sea beyond — seeing all 
this and not seeing it, because of that brother's face which 
was always before her now as she had beheld it when they 
moved him, pale and senseless, from below the castle wall 
The sight of any one from Roger's room, however, always 
brought a ray of hope, and Mrs. Bertram was greeted 
with — 

" Oh, mother ! may we see him ? He must be better, 
because he sent Daisy that message." 

Then the mother told them that she had come to fetch 
them all, as they might see him to-day, on condition that 
they asked him no questions. 

They had expected a dark room, perfect stillness:, and, 
worst of all, some terrible change visible in the brother 
whom they loved so dearly ; whereas the room was full of 
light, and pleasantness, and in the bed near the open win 
dow lay R€g.er, looking very much the same as usual — 
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save an expression which Jenny saw at once, and could 
not understand, which Barbara saw and almost shuddered 
at, which Bertie saw and burst into tears at once, and was 
obliged to run away then and there without a word. He' 
said afterwards it was " so awfully like the look in their old 
retriever's eyes, when he caught his foot in the trap that 
day he was poaching." 

Uncle Humphrey came forward from the window. 

" Poor Bertie, the doctor," he said, cheerily. " He will 
come back again, Roger." 

" He can't stand seeing a fellow down," was the answer, 
in a voice that was just his own natural voice; so that 
Barbara, as she bent over to kiss him, said — 

" Rodge, we do miss you so dreadfully ; we are so glad 
you are better ; and Daisy had your message." 

Then she stopped, and thought she had better not say 
any more j she stood silently with her eyes on his face, 
whilst Jenny, after she had kissed him, said, with a funny 
little attempt to be funny — 

" You look like King Arthur in his barge, Roger, you are 
lying so awfully flat ; and there is one of the queens at your 
head," for Barbara had seated herself close to his pillow. 

" After he has thrown away his good sword Excalibur ? ** 
asked Uncle Humphrey ; and then, with a painful thought 
that in his light words lay a deep unconscious meaning, 
an unintentional allusion to the "old order" which 
" changeth, yielding place to new," he hastened to add — 
** you mean when he is floating away to the Happy Isles." 

" They make me keep * so awfully flat,' " replied Roger 
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to Jenny, who still gazed at the long motionless figure. 
" They won't let me stir hand or foot, and yet I'm as sound 
as anybody, except a twinge whenever I try to sit up." 

" You must not try to sit up, remember, my dear boy," 
said his mother, anxiously and tenderly. 

" No, mother ; all right, I have not, since I tried it this 
morning, and you and Uncle Humphrey pitched into me 
so ; only a fellow feels such a duffer — such a baby." 

" Never mind," said the girls hopefully ; " it's only just 
for a little time, and the quieter you keep the sooner you 
will be about again, won't you ? Granny says so whenever 
we ask her about you." 

" It's very sickening though," he said, impatiently, " not 
to be allowed to move on to the sofa even. I'm sure I 
could get on to it easily enough. I never heard of such a 
thing as keeping any one tied down in bed, just for a 
twinge. Why, I should soon get over that if I were to 
move about a little." 

His mother turned away, and told Barbara and Jenny 
that they had better go now, but there was a quiver about 
her mouth which puzzled them ; and their uncle said — 

" You must just believe for the present, old man, that 
others know best." • 

Barbara and Jenny begged for a few more minutes; 
they would not speak a word, if only they might be allowed 
to sit on the sofa in the window and look at him. 

Then Bertie came in, with a broad smile on, saying* 
something about " that disgusting hay fever ! " (the month 
being April). Taking Roger's hand in a would-be pro- 

u 
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fessional way, he said, " Pulse good — ^7ery good, indeed-* 
and now let's look at the tongue;" whereat Roger 
laughed, and said it was exactly like £3ither, who at that 
moment entered the room. 

Roger greeted him with a smiley as he said — 

'' Father, I've been thinking, all this while, what are ybur 
patients doing ? Don't you want to get back to work ? '' 

Then the father, in a tone with an expression in his face 
which none of his children, save Roger, lately, had ever 
known, said— 

" Presently, my boy — all in good time ; after to-morrow 
possibly." 

" Because he will be getting up to-morrow," suggested 
Barbara. 

Nobody answered her, and Roger said— 

"To-morrow will be just a week since the picnic. I 
don't want you to go, you know," he said, with another smile, 
and holding his father's hand tightly. " I was only think- 
ing that perhaps you wished it, or that they wanted you." 

His father placed his hand on his son's head caressingly, 
as his mother so often did, but he very rarely ; and then 
saying somewhat abruptly that he had letters to write, he 
left the room. 

Barbara and Jenny, as they followed him out, stood in 
the passage outside with puzzled faces as they looked at 
one another.' 

'* Father looked almost as if he was going to cry," said 
Barbara. 

And Jenny said— ^ 
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" Oh yes, Barbara. I saw it too ; and I think — I feel — 
as if something dreadful had happened; and nobody 
knows what." 

" He must be getting better," argued Barbara, slowly, 
but decidedly \ " he speaks just like himself." 

Jenny shook her head. 

Barbara went on — 

" And Mac has never once said he is sorry. It is no 
use, Jenny, your standing up for him ; he might have said 
one word ! " 

Then Jenny once more bethought her of Roger's 
message. 

" I wish I might go back and tell Roger that I'm sure it 
wasn't Mac's fault," she said, impulsively ; " and I am sure 
he is dreadfully sorry about it I must ask father and 
mother and granny and every one not to believe it ; there 
must be some mistake." 

" Who said * granny ' ? " said a gentle voice through the 
open door of granny's room, into which Jenny turned, 
leaving Barbara to go on her way. 

"Oh, grahny dear!" began Jenny, "you don't believe 
that Fergus dared Roger to go up that wall by telling him 
he was afraid, do you ? " 

My dear love !" said Mrs. Maxwell, taking her in her 
arms, " Daisy said it was so." 

" But Daisy is so unkind to Fergus." 

" Surely she would not tell an untruth, dear ? *' 

" No, not exactly ; but she jumps at things, and fancies 
things of people she doesn't like ; and she puts ideas into 
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Barbara's head Hark! here comes Uncle Humphrey; 
I'm sure he doesn't believe it ; I'll ask him." 

Jenny, on the alert for her uncle as his step came down 
the passage, greeted him with — 

" Uncle Humphrey, you don't believe that Fergus said 
Roger was afraid, do you ? " 

Uncle Humphrey looked a different man from the 
Uncle Humphrey in Roger's room ; he was grave, very 
grave now, with no sunshine in his face. 

" If we do not believe that, we must believe Daisy to 
be untruthful, or utterly careless of the harm she may do 
to others by heedless words," he said. 

" I believe she />," said Jenny, hotly, " and I can't say 
so to Barbara. And how are we to know what's true ? 
What does Roger say ? " 

How are we to know what is true, indeed, when people 
put words that were never spoken into other people's lips, 
merely because they "look as if they meant it;" or worse 
still, because they so dislike aiid misunderstand their 
neighbours that they do not trouble themselves to try and 
see the best meaning where they cannot understand. 

" Roger has hardly spoken about the accident to us, nor 
we to him, except that message he sent Daisy just now," 
replied her uncle. "Where is Mac? He is always out 
of the way now. I never can find him, and I want him. 
If you can find him anywhere about the house, I wish you 
would tell him that I want to speak to him." 

Fergus was where he had been every day lately, down 
on the shore alone. It struck Jenny that he might be 
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there. Nurse and the little ones were going in that direc- 
tion now ; she would go with them and try to find him, 
and would tell him that Uncle Humphrey wanted him, 
and would be sure to do him good; for his face was 
enough to make one think that he had done the worst 
thing he had ever done in his life, but to Jenny it was 
simply the most sorrowful face just now that she had ever 
seea On her way out with the children, she saw her 
father writing his letters in the dining-room. 

" Father," she said, half-timidly, half-bravely, going up 
to him, " you don^t believe that Fergus had anything to do 
with Roger's fall ? " 

" I am busy, my child ; run away," was his only answer, 
upon which Jenny held up her head an inch higher, as she 
walked with the children down the cliff, saying to herself : 

" ril find him this afternoon if I have to hunt for him 
all over the beach, and I'll tell him that I know that it was 
not him ! " 

"Miss Jenny, dear, where are you going?" asked nurse, 
as she, with her infant tribe, was for striking out across 
the low-tide sands on reaching the beach, whilst Jenny 
turned sharply off towards the large white rocks. 

" You can go that way, but I shall go this," was her 
answer. 

" But, my dear, I don't like to lose sight of you, it isn't 
fit for you to go about alone ; and Miss Sybil and Miss 
Molly want to get on to the sands to pick up sea-weed." 

"All right, I promise not to lose sight of you!" said 
Jenny, with a little authoritative nod, as she went on 3 and 
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nurse being at that moment violently tugged by Sybil and 
MoUy as she stood on the shelving bit of beach with baby 
in her arms, was so nearly thrown off her balance, that she 
only saved herself by running precipitately down the steep 
incline of shingle, and did not steady herself again until 
she was on the smooth level sands beyond Jenny's hearing. 

As for Jenny herself, she knew she would not have to 
go far. She guessed that Fergus had gone down to the 
white rocks every afternoon lately, and whenever she had 
meekly suggested going too he had told her that he would 
rather be alone; but this afternoon, when every man's 
hand seemed to be against him, nothing^-not even Fergus 
himself — should hold her back. 

She made straight for the Pegasus rock, and there, as 
she had expected, he sat reading. He never raised his 
eyes from his book until she stood immediately in front of 
him, with her hands behind her and her eyes fixed on 
him with their most imploring look in them. Then he 
looked up, and as he saw her he closed his book and 
smiled at her. 

That was all right — so far so good. After that smile 
she felt bold enough to say her say at once — 

" Fergus," she began, " I have come to tell you some- 
thing." 

" Come up here, then, and sit on Pegasus whilst you tell 



me." 



" No, I think I can say it better standing," she made 
answer without moving, and getting very red. " I want to 
tell you that I don't believe, I never believed, and I never 
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will believe what they say about your having made Roger 
climb the wall because you told him he'd be afraid to do 
it I know there's some mistake; and eveh if you had 
said it, I know how sorry you would be how, and that 
would make me sorry for you, but I know you dicin^t I 
don't believe a word Daisy says ; and I do believe you are 
much too good, much too generous, much too much a 

" Here words failed her; she was trying to find 

some title that could express all she felt for Fergus, and at 
last it came out — " much too much a man to say anything 
sneaky — anything to hurt Roger's feelings. If all the 
world told me you liad said it I wouldn't believe them, 
that I wouldn't, because I know you better ; and o\i\ 1 do 
wish that everybody knew everybody else inside and out." 

She was dashing away indignant and sorrowful tears with 
her little rolled-up wash-leather gloves. Fergus had come 
down from the rock, and gently pushing her hands away 
wiped the fast-flowing tears with his own handkerchief; 
then he sat down on the beach with her beside him, but he 
never spoke a word. She looked up in his face hesitatingly : 

" I haven't said something you don't like, have I ? " 

He turned round upon her with a better smile even than 
the one he had greeted her with, and said : 

" Don't like ! — why you can't know what it is to hear a 
friend say, *I believe in you,' when you are hit hard by 
everybody without deserving it. Thank you, little sister, 
for finding me out to say this to me." 

Then she told him of Roger's message to Daisy, and as 
she told him a great tide of pity welled up into his eyes. 
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*' What made her say you had when yoa hadn't ?" asked 
Jenny. <^ You will tell them all, won't you? and do please 
tell me now I " 

" Tell them ! " he exclaimed ; " I can tell them, and I 
have told them, that it was through no fault of mine that 
this has happened, but I am not going to say anything 
about Daisy ; they can believe her or me, which they like. 
How can I tell of a girl ? Jenny, you don't think I could I " 

"Then it's horribly mean of her to take advantage," 
protested Jenny. " Do please tell me how it all was," she 
pleaded 

" No. I am not going to say a word about it to any one 
except that I had nothing to do with — with — the accident" 
(he could scarcely bring himself to say the word), " unless 
Roger asks me to tell him all, and I don't think he will 
And even if every one does always believe that it was my 
doing, well " — he stretched out a hand to grasp hers — " I 
know I shall have one friend who knows better, my little 
sister. But you don't think I have been grizzling over thai 
all this while, do you ? That's a small thing when I think 
of the other " 

" The other what ? " inquired Jenny. 

Then he recollected just in time that he knew more 
than she did, but she spoke again before he could say any- 
thing. 

"You mean what poor Roger has to bear. But he's 
better — he's really better ; we have seen him this afternoon." 

As she spoke, those bright, penetrating eyes of hers were 
saying more than her words, looking Fergus through, trying 
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to see if he, too, felt the great dread that she and Barbara 
had felt that afternoon — of something worse that was hid- 
den from them. Fergus said nothing ; he sat there holding 
the little maiden's hand, looking out seaward, thinking how 
he and she had sat there when he had told her about her 
little sweeper, how the grand old sea had washed and lapped 
on the shore then just as it was doing now, obeying the same 
laws, coming and going as it was told to do by the Master's 
Voice, and how Uncle Humphrey had joined them and 
spoken about "the ocean of the Love of God." 

" He is so strong," then said Fergus suddenly, " he is 
such a splendid fellow." 

Nurse was strolling along the sand crooning a would-be 
song to baby, whilst Sybil and Molly dug canals for the 
incoming tide, which^ if they only had time, might circum- 
vent her and cut off her retreat to the cliff until they thought 
fit to go home. Frank Musgrave came whistling along with 
a friend. Seeing Jenny, he stopped at once and asked 
after Roger ; she was quick to detect that he would not so 
much as look at Fergus, so once more she put on that extra 
inch of height as she said : 

" He is better, thank you ; he is not up yet — good-bye. 
Shall we go home to tea now, Fergus ?" 

And as she hurried along by his side she murmured : 

" Still he may be up soon, mayn't he ? to-morrow perhaps? 
I don't like Mr. Musgrave. But you know I'm your friend 
always, don't you ? whatever any one says, even father and 
mother. Somehow I can't change \ I don't know how any 
one can." 



CHAPTER XIX. 




FAINT. 

HE next day there was a second medical consulta- 
tion, and then Dr. Bertram went back to London. 
He was in Roger's room to the last moment, and 
then went straight out of the house without saying good-bye 
to the other children, who were to follow hin> home at the 
end of the week, leaving Roger behind. 

" It was strange of father not to say good-bye," observed 
Barbara, "but perhaps he was in a great hurry to catch his 
train, and he knows he will see us again so sooa" 

They saw nothing of their mother all that afternoon, and 
Uncle Humphrey and Beatrice went for a long walk along 
the cliff, and did not come in till tea-time, when they were 
grave and silent, and granny was excessively nervous, and 
put two lumps of sugar in the cups of those who abhorred it 
and gave none to those who had a sweet tooth. Her con- 
versation too was very disjointed and odd ; once she tried 
to launch out into politics with her son, but got into such a 
helpless confusion of words and ideas that at last Bertie 
said : 
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"Why, granny, you must be a red-hot Radical to say 
such things ! " upon which she made every one of them 
laugh by saying piteously : 

" My dear boy, I consider that to be called such a name 
is a just punishment for my meddling with things which I 
do not understand. I would as lief be called a thief or a 
murderer." 

Bertie felt that he ought to apologise when he heard this, 
adding, 

" You know, granny, I like Radicals, or I shouldn't have 
called you one ; " to which she replied, as if they had not 
been mentioned before : 

" I don't quite know what they are, my love, but I have 
no doubt they are very respectable people." 

It was a good thing that the young Bertrams did not 
know the reason for all this flutter and nervousness on the 
part of Mrs. Maxwell ; it was a burlesque with a tragic 
meaning in it, and the general laughter was good for her 
too, sweet old lady, as well as for them. But after much of 
this conversation at random had been going on Bertie 
said : 

" Granny, you have been making some scheme or plot, 
I know, because you are always like this when you have." 

Tea was just over, and you should have seen the pitiful 
imploring look on that granny's face as she rose from her 
chair, and, whispering a word to her son, went away, only 
pausing at the door to say, with a great attempt at calm- 
ness : 

" Uncle Humphrey has a story to tell you all, my dears, a 
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true one, and so I will leave you all with him and Beatrices. 
I am going up to your mother in Roger's room." 

All eyes were turned upon the uncle, who, amid the 
general dispersion from the tea-table, had moved towards 
the window opening on the balcony, but as Mrs. Maxwell 
closed the door behind her he turned and faced them. 
What did they see in his face ? Not one of them could 
have said, although every one of them saw it ; something it 
was that was so like the look in Roger's face when they had 
seen him yesterday. 

Fergus was taking himself off as usual, when little friendly 
hands stopped him. Jenny had been prepared for his 
accustomed flight, and was prepared also to arrest him. 
She slipped between him and the door, and standing with 
her back against it began like a little oracle : 

"Please, I want to tell you all something before you 
begin your story, Uncle Humphrey." 

Her cheeks were crimson and her heart was beating, and 
they all wondered what in the world was coming. She 
did not give them time to speak but went on : 

" Fergus told me this afternoon that the accident was not 
a bit his fault, only he won't say whose fault it was because 
he won't tell tales ; but he did say that he had nothing at 
all to do with it, and I am going to say the rest." She 
shot one quick glance at Fergus, who, like the others, wns 
so utterly unprepared for her sudden appeal to justice that 
he could only wait and see what was coming next 

At this point, however, he stepped forward with an angry 
*' Hush I " which made Jenny add hastily : 
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" No, I must not say the rest, because Fergus won't let 
me say whose fault it was really ; but now you will all say 
— well, I don't quite know what," and she left off with a 
sudden full-stop and a puzzled expression of countenance. 

Uncle Humphrey came to the rescue, so did Beatrice, 
and so did Bertie ; the two former said they had never 
thought that he had had anything to do with it, that every 
one should be told that he had not, and that if it were not 
Roger's express desire that the accident should be forgotten 
as far as might be — Here Uncle Humphrey paused a mo- 
ment before he went on to say — 

" If it were not for that, we should go thoroughly into 
the matter and find out on what grounds some one has 
been bearing false witness ; but Roger wishes it to rest" 

Bertie worked Fergus's arm like a pump-handle, and ex- 
claimed — 

" Mac ! I believe you, my boy ! " at which the stately young 
figure, standing in silence by Jenny at the door, unbent ; and 
he smiled as he said, "Thank you ; " but the next moment he 
was looking at Barbara, who had been silent all the while. 
She met his glance with a defiant look and an incredulous 
smile, saying, as plainly as countenance could say — 

" I believe in Daisy, and nothing will shake me." 

" But now for the story," urged Bertie. 

Uncle Humphrey sat on the sofa-head ; Beatrice sat in 
the sofa-corner below; Fergus, turning from Barbara to 
Jenny's brave sympathy, threw himself into the opposite 
corner, signing to a footstool at his feet for Jenny ; Bertie 
sat on the edge of the table ; Barbara in a low chair between 
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him and her uncle ; her face was turned away from Uncle 
Humphrey because she did not at that moment feel suffi- 
ciently at her ease to face him 3 but Bertie and Jenny could 
see every change, every fleeting light and shade that came 
and went as he spoke to them. 

" In the old golden days that you delight in, Jenny," he 
began, " those days of brave men and women, there lived 
a man whose glory was his strength of limb. There were 
few things that he could not do ; he could run better than 
any of his compeers — ^he could vault and jump as none 
other could — he carried off prize after prize in 'the games ; 
and he looked far away into the hazy future — or rather, 
those he loved looked ahead for him, for the great beauty 
of this strong fellow was, that he did not think much of 
himself; but others saw for him still greater fame, still 
higher honours. I must tell you that as well as his strength 
of body he had a heart as big as a house, if you know 
what that means. And now, if you cannot see my man, I 
can't picture him any better for you. I can't say anything 
else to bring him more distinctly before you." 

" What was his face like ? " asked Jenny. 

" His face ? — never mind his face." 

Uncle Humphrey paused, and there was silence in the 
room ; voices from the garden below came in at the win- 
dow ; strains of dance-music floated to them from the clifif, 
where the band was playing. 

" The time drew near," continued the story-teller, "when 
a great race was to be run, and our hero's name had been 
entered for long; he had been practising — ^trainingfor it 
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through many seasons, not only for the sake of this parti- 
cular race, but because it would lead on to otlier competi- 
tions — ^higher, grander still, in which his name would be 

sure to shine pre-eminently bright But ^^ Once more 

Uncle Humphrey paused, and this time he whispered 
something to Beatrice ; then he folded his arms and bent 
his head, whilst she took up the story where he had left it, 
for she knew it too — 

" But a stronger power than the strong hero," she went 
on, " interfered, and told him that he must not run 'nor 
vault any more, that the time had come for him to show his 
strength in being still for a while." 

"How long?" asked Jenny, with earnest eyes, and in 
low, earnest tones. 

'* Perhaps for two years, and after that time he need be 
no longer still ; but he was never to go back to the old 
games again ; he would go about in the world like other 
men, but there would be a great law against all games that 
would call for muscular strength ; but besides that, there 
would be a grand lesson learnt which would make him 
c/^flike other men — a lesson that only a strong hero or 
heroine can learn — the lesson of complete surrender to a 
Higher Will — the. grand strength of submission." Again 
there was a silence in the room j no voices were heard out- 
side now, but the distant music was merrier than ever. 
Beatrice looked up at Uncle Humphrey to see if he would 
speak now, but his hand was over his eyes j then her voice 
trembled a little as she said, ^' And those golden days in 
which Uncle Humphrey told you his hero lived are these 
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days, and brave men and women, and brave boys and girLs, 
are living now; and the strong hero who was told to be 
still for a time is ^ Beatrice could say no more. 

" Not Roger ! don't say that it was Roger ! " cried Bar- 
bara, leaning forwards, with every thought of Daisy and 
Fergus gone in the all-absorbing consciousness of that 
brother's loss. Jenny's prophetic soul had guessed it as 
soon as their uncle began ; and now with her face hidden 
against Fergus's knee, she said, in a smothered voice — 

" I don't believe it I don't think God would let it be." 
And Fergus went back at her words into the little sweeper's 
home when the mother had said in the darkness of that 
night : " God knows." 

" Doctors are often wrong," said poor Bertie with a man- 
ful attempt to keep down sobs. Uncle Humphrey rose and 
walked up and down the room. 

" No, Bertie, we must not blind ourselves to the truth 
with false hopes," he said ; " what we have to do is to be 
thankful that things are not worse — that he will not be a 
cripple for life. Two years only he will have to remain on 
his back — and not for all his days as might have been. 
There is a severe strain which must be most carefully and 
tenderly dealt with." 

" And then at the end of that time," put in Bertie, hope- 
fully, "he will be going to Oxford, and'M^« he will soon 
get his hand and eye in again for cricket." 

Every face was turned on Uncle Humphrey as Bertie 
said this, for confirmation of trembling hopes or sickening 
fears. 
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" He will be able to do those things then, won't he ? ** 
said Jenny, timidly. 

" We must just wait and hope, dear," was the answer. 
"Whether he is ever able again to do what he has' 
done must depend, humanly speaking, on excessive care- 
fulness now." 

"And 'now* means that his Marlborough days are 
over," groaned Barbara. " Oh ! Uncle Humphrey, how 
will he be able to bear it ? " 

Bertie could bear it no longer ; he dashed out of the 
room, upstairs, where, on his headlong course to his own 
room, he was stopped by nurse, who came to the nursery- 
door with a 

" Hush — sh — sh ! Master Bertie. Baby's asleep." 

" I don't care for all the babies in the world I " he 
stormed out as he passed on. 

" We must all try to be very brave for his sake," said 
Uncle Humphrey to the others. 

** Does he know it yet ? " whispered Barbara. 

" No, nobody has had the courage to tell him this after- 
noon. Your father said he could not, nor your mother ; 
Beatrice wished to try, but her courage failed her, and I 
was equally cowardly," said poor Uncle Humphrey with all 
his heart aching for that young fellow in whom the pride of 
life had been throbbing only a day or two back. 

" Could you, Barbara ? " suggested Jenny, faintly. 

" No ! oh, no ! " replied Barbara as she recollected how 
she had spoken yesterday of his being up again shortly. 

Then Fergus, who had not spoken yet, said — 

X 
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" I think I can, if I may. I have known it all the while, 
because I heard what Dr. Bertram and the surgeon said at 
the first. I could not help it, because I was in the draw- 
ing-room when they came in, and they knew I was there, 
and of course I never said a word. Perhaps it would hurt 
me less than any one else to tell him ; and I know I shall 
be able to do it gently because I would have given any- 
thing for it to be me, instead of him." 

So it was agreed upon that it should be as Fergus pro- 
posed; and later on in the evening he was sent for to 
Roger's room. Mrs. Bertram had been sitting with him 
reading aloud ; but he had been very restless, almost irrit- 
able, stopping her every now and then to ask her questions 
about the probabilities of his being able to do this or that 
in such and such a time— rquestions which she had pur- 
posely tried to avoid by brir^ging out her book and pro- 
posing to read. At last he said — 

" Mother, I'm very sorry ;, perhaps if I had much of this 
sort of thing I could put up with being read aloud to, but 
I can't stand it this evening somehow. I've been thinking 
of Mac all the while, and I should like to see him now if 
he's in. I had hoped to be up; on . the sofa before I sent 
for him, that I might show him it had all been a great cry 
^bout nothing ; but I don't think I'll wait for that, because 
I do want to tell him it's all right if he says anything. 
But I sha'n't say anything unless he does." 

" Roger, dear," said , his mother, *f it .was not he who 
had anything to do with it" 

*< Isfot Mac ? Who was it then ? " 
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"I am afraid that Daisy in her careless way made 
mischief by misunderstanding. Jenny has been talking to 
Mac about it, but he will not say more than that he 
had nothing whatever to do with it, and Jenny spoke out to 
them all after tea this evening, but Mac stopped her as soon 
as she was going to mention names, and he had not wished 
her to say a word at all about it." 

" I never meant to have said a word more about it 
either," said Roger, with an invalid's irritability of tone \ 
"but I must now, because I can't understand." 

Then he told his mother exactly what had passed 
between him and Daisy in that moment before he climbed 
the wall. 

" And if it is as you all think now, Daisy must have told 
a downright lie," he said, " and I would rather believe that 
Mac thought me a coward for once than think that of her, 
with all her tomfoolery." 

Mrs. Bertram suggested, that without telling a wilful 
falsehood, Daisy may have misunderstood Fergus to say or 
to imply what he never intended in the least. 

" Because you see," she urged, " when a girl dislikes or 
misunderstands any one as Daisy always has disliked Mac, 
all sorts of mistakes arise ; but suppose you try to get at 
the whole truth of what passed exactly between him and 
Daisy before she went to you, and said what she did. I 
will call him." 

Mrs. Bertram found Fergus on the balcony with Bertie, 
who was racking his brain to recollect all the stories of acci- 
dents and strains and sprains that he had ever heard, and of 
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recoveries from the same ; he was retailing these to Fergus, 
who listened and said nothing about the horrid dread each 
successive story brought him — a nervous horror lest per- 
haps Roger might never recover having been on him since 
the shock of the accident. 

Jenny had gone upstairs to sing to Molly who would 
not go to sleep ; and it was well for her to be fetched away 
to do something for the little ones after that story of Uncle 
Humphrey's. Barbara sat writing to Daisy, telling her, as 
the tears fell, what " that dreadful boy " had done for Roger. 
" The dreadful boy " himself, at Mrs. Bertram's summons, 
marched out of the room as if he were going to be hanged, 
with all his will braced up for the effort of telling Roger 
what must be. Mrs. Bertram left him at the door, and he 
went in alone. 

There was a grip of the hand from King Arthur in his 
barge, and with it the words : " I've been wanting to see 
you all the while, but I didn't know whether you would 
like it." 

Fergus walked straight away into the window, where 
Roger could not see his face, as he watched the dim stars 
come out, and listened to the long low washing of the waves. 

" If you don't mind," began Roger again, " I wish you 
would tell me what you said that made Daisy say what she 
said to me. Just tell me, will you, what she said last 
Wednesday afternoon before, tea to you, about my climb- 
ing. Tell me all — I sha'n't mind." 

Fergus came away -from the window, and standing be- 
side Roger, said — 
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"Don*t let*s talk about it, please. I don't mind for 
myself, so long as you believe that I had nothing whatever 
to do with it. I only care what you and that little Jenny 
think." 

" But I don't know what to think if you don't tell me," 
answered Roger. " Jenny will believe anything without 
thinking, but I can't Fire away." 

" There's very little to say," replied Fergus indifferently. 
" I left you and Musgrave the other side of the wall, and 
was going off to the others, when she came up to me look- 
ing awfully angry, and said, * I suppose you think Roger is 
afraid?' I literally said nothing at all. I may have 
smiled, for it was to me the most utterly absurd and con- 
temptible idea. That was all that passed. What did she 
say to you ? " 

" I'll pitch into Daisy for this when I next see her ! " 
muttered Roger, wrathfully. Then he answered Fergus, 
repeating his words : " What did she say to me ? Why, 
she actually had the cheek to come back to me and say, 

* He thinks you are afraid.' And then I said, * Who thinks 
so ? ' And she said, * Mac' I asked what I was afraid 
of? Then she said, * Of climbing the wall.' And I said, 

* He shall see ! ' But what's the good of saying any 

more ? only I shall just talk to Miss Daisy .about this. 
Shake hands, old fellow ! I'm awfully sorry we thought 
you said it. I'll tell Daisy to steer clear of me till she 
knows how to speak the truth," and Roger's colour 
mounted to his forehead in hot indignation. 

" I don't suppose it was anything but a mistake," replied 
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Fergus, calmly. " I suppose she really thought / thought 
what she said." 

" Then it was a beastly, sneaky, mean thing to come 
and tell me, and I wish I had told her so at the time ! " 
was Roger's indignant answer. " It's just as much a lie to 
go and tell tales of a person when you're not sure, as it is 
to make up something which you don't believe yourself — it 
does just as much harm to the person. I know I shouldn't 
take it half as coolly as you do." 

But Fergus took no credit to himself for his coolness ; 
he could feel nothing at that moment save the one feeling 
of unbounded pity for the great strong prostrate' figure 
lying there so patiently, and so unconscious of the trial 
of patience before him, which Fergus now wished from his 
heart that he had not undertaken to disclose to him. It 
seemed almost impossible to do it now, as he looked at the 
brave boy's face ; how could he say to him, " You will 
have to lie like that for two years at least — Marlborough 
is all over for you ; and there is rather a doubt about ypur 
ever going in for games again ? " Almost he felt inclined 
to say with Jenny, " God cannot let it be ! " 

Roger turned his head, and looked at him as he sat there 
silent 

" Mac 1 I do believe you're a duffer after all ! " he ex- 
claimed. " I do believe you're bothering about my being 
down like this ; but it's only for a little while, you know. 
I shall soon be all right again — it's only just this twinge in 
my back, and they say I must keep flat for that" 

Fergus got up and once more walked to the window 
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and pressed his forehead against the glass, as he .wondered 
how he could begin, and whether that lump in his throat, 
which had come in the last few moments, would grow 
bigger or smaller if he tried to speak. At that instant there 
was a gentle knock at the ddor, and Jenny, with night- 
gowned Molly in her arms, peeped in. 

" She wof^tgo to sleep," said Jenny ; " and she took it 
into her head that she must come and see you, and nurse 
thinks she may settle perhaps after that Only one kiss, 
Molly, and then we must go." 

The small arms were stretched out to Roger for a hug, 
and then as she sat up again in Jenny's* arms she fixed her 
soft brown eyes wonderingly on her giant brother's face, 
and said — 

" Is you all broken ? " 

Roger laughed, but it was too much for Jenny, who 
hurried away with her, leaving Roger still laughing, as he 
said — 

" As if I were smashed to bits and never going to pick 
myself up again ! " 

Then Fergus, with a beating heart, and a voice he 
scarcely knew to be his own, said — 

" No, it's not quite so bad as that, but ^ 

He could say no more ; and in the silence that seemed 
interminable, it was Roger who spoke first. 

" Not quite so bad ! What do you mean, Mac ? " 

Fergus came back to his seat by the bedside, and the 
dog-like, hunted expression in Roger's eyes was all there at 
that moment as he saw Fergus's face, and said — 
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" If you have got anything to say — say it out, and don't 
be afraid. I think I've known it all along, only I've 
tried not to think it I'm not afraid, old fellow — ^go 
on!" 

So Fergus told him, very simply and very quietly — ^he 
never knew how he did it — and when he had finished he 
broke down utterly, and said, with his face buried in the 
pillow — 

" I wish it had been me instead ! I wish I could help 
* you to bear it ! " 

And Roger — was he like the strong hero in Uncle Hum- 
phrey's story ? Not all at once — how could he be? His 
arms were flung across his eyes as he muttered, " I don't 
think I can bear it — it is so awfully hard ! " Then he asked 
Fergus if he would mind leaving him for a little while — he 
should like to be alone, quite alone — and perhaps Uncle 

Humphrey would come up to him afterwards ? 

• •••■• 

Outside the room, sitting on the top of the stairs, was 
Jenny. Her chin was on her clasped hands, and her eyes 
were looking out a long, long way off. 

" Molly's asleep," she whispered, glancing up at Fergus. 

He stood up against the wall beside her, and those thin 
girlish hands of his, which had excited Barbara's contempt, 
were clenched in the struggle against a great wave of pain 
which almost choked him, as he murmured — 

" If it had only been me, Jenny, and not him^ it wouldn't 
have mattered. Why should it be the strongest — the one 
whom it tries the most ? I would do anything — anything — 
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to save him this. I used to like him — even when I was 
so hateful last Christmas — but since I have known him 
better, I have loved him. Why must he bear it ? How 
can he bear it ? " 

Jenny shook her head mournfully, but suddenly she 
raised it, and looked up with a bright gleam of hope in hei 
eyes. 

" Fergus," she said, " what was it the little sweeper's 
mother said in the dark that night ? 1 forget the words 
exactly — will you say them as she said them ?" 

He repeated them : " ' God knows, dear, God knows.' " 

" I like those wordsj" Jenny said in her little quaint way ; 
" and do you know what I have been thinking, Fergus, as 
I've been sitting here? I've been thinking that Roger will 
bear it like one of the old heroes — I kmnti he will be brave 1 
It will be very hard, but then Uncle Humphrey always says 
that the old heroes and heroines learned to do hard 
things." 




CHAPTER XX. 



PURSUING. 




OGER had said once upon a time, not so very 
long since, half in joke, half in earnest, " When 
I go back after Easter I may be at the top of 
everything." He did not go back after Easter, as we 
know, but he had gone up infinitely higher by the time that 
the day came on which this chapter begins. 

It was the close of that special day in July* which sees 
the muster of Rugby and Marlborough Elevens on Lord's 
cricket-ground. 

Once more there was a gathering at the old house in the 
square. Mr. and Mrs. Humphrey Maxwell were there, just 
returned from their wedding trip, and granny was there to 
meet them. They had been married early in June, at 
Folkestone for Roger's sake, who was not able to bear the 
journey home so soon. All the Bertrams were at the 
wedding, of course ; and then afterwards Roger had been 
left with sweet cheery old Mrs. Maxwell, who devoted every 
day of her life to him, except those Saturdays when Fergus, 
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getting leave from Dr. Bertram, used to come down till 
Monday,, at Roger's special request, and then granny 
would say, " Ah ! now David and Jonathan will not want 



me." 



Uncle Humphrey and Beatrice meanwhile were on their 
. honeymoon at the Lakes, and there they fell in with Mrs. 
Mandeville ^nd Daisy. Daisy had been ordered away for 
a change ; they said she had been overworking herself, and 
indeed she was a very pale and altered Daisy, looking as if 
she wanted something more than a change ; so she did, for 
she wanted peace of mind. All her high hopes'of examination 
honours had been beaten down by constant headaches 
and languor, which had resulted in her being taken away 
from London; but worse grievances were troubling her, 
and worse than grievances. There was estrangement 
between her and her friend ; there were miles, not only 
literally, but in spirit also, between her and Roger. She 
had not seen him since the day of the picnic, and as for 
Barbara, after her return to London she and Daisy had 
mutually avoided one another ; and then, towards the end 
of June, Mrs.- Mandeville had taken her daughter away to 
the north. 

Perhaps it was as well that opportunities of meeting 
between the friends had been few and far between, con- 
sidering all things. Roger, as soon as he could speak 
calmly to his sister* about himself, had told her how noble 
Fergus had been in his self-restraint and silence, and gene- 
rosity towards Daisy. He said no harsh word of Daisy, all 
that he said of her was : " I don't think I can see her till 
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she can speak the truth, for she knows all that was said 
against Mac — how every one said he had done it ; and she 
ought to have come forward and said that he never said a 
word to her — for he never did say one word, Bab, about my 
being afraid" 

And after a long talk between brother and sister, Bar- 
bara's feelings were in a strange turmoil. She felt very, 
very miserable about her friend ; she felt brave on Roger's 
account, because he was so brave himself; and for Fergus 
— well ! she could not share Jenny's enthusiasm all at 
once, but deep down in her heart w^as a feeling of 
shame and a great wish — and more than a wish — ^to 
make amends for the last six months in every day that 
was to come. , 

Now Uncle Humphrey and Beatrice when they met 
Daisy at Windermere worked one of their rare magical spells, 
and the girl herself became a new creature ; and Barbara, 
sighing at home over the days when Daisy had been to her 
all that was perfect and fit to be worshipped, learnt that 
sometimes through a great fall a character can rise up and 
take a higher, surer stand, than it has ever before at- 
tained. 

But we have travelled far away from the square. Come 
back again with me to the old house, where voices and 
laughter are making themselves wings from the nursery 
to the drawing-room, filling the very air. Judging from 
appearances, the shadow that fell last April over the 
Bertram family is there no longer. In the drawing-room 
— made bright and sweet with flowers inside and out — is 
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a merry company, some of whom have just returned from 
Lord's, and are retailing every little detail, every little thing 
that could possibly interest Roger on the sofa in the win- 
dow. 

" Poor Roger ! " Frank Musgrave had said to Bertie that 
very afternoon at the match, " hard lines for him not to 
be here ! " But when he said it to Roger himself later on 
in the day, Roger would not be pitied. He said he had 
never been so jolly in his life, with all the world to wait on 
him, and he not allowed to do anything for himself that 
required the least exertion. That was his way of putting it, 
his way of saying that he must be strong to bear, because 
he had every intention of being a man one of these days. 

At one end of, his sofa were Uncle Humphrey and Fer- 
gus, with Frank Musgrave and Bertie all talking cricket as 
hard as they could with Roger ; Barbara and Jenny at 
the other side, in the window, were throwing in side-shots 
whenever they could, about different friends they had 
seen and various inquiries that had been made after 
him. 

Dr. Bertram stood a little apart, and perhaps on him 
alone the shadow rested that had fallen in April ; and not 
a whit was the cloud lifted when day after day Roger told 
him what and how m'lch he had been reading, winding up 
with, " It's rather tou^^^h, but Mac puts the life into it for me. 
I shall be such a swell at classics by the time I am up 
again, that I shan't care for anything else ! " He knew 
better, and so did his father. It was for his father's sake 
that he said it, but that father would have burnt all the 
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books to have seen his son standing at his wicket that day 
at Lord's in the Marlborough Eleven. 

Mrs. Maxwell, Mrs. Bertram, and Beatrice were playing 
with baby on the ottoman, and Sybil and Molly, guided 
by nurse, were on their way down to the drawing-room, 
when the door was thrown open and " Miss Mandeville " 
was announced. They knew she was -comiiig; Uncle 
Humphrey had suggested it. Barbara had hesitated 
slightly, but Mrs. Bertram agreed with him that it would 
be only neighbourly to ask her on this evening, at such 
a gathering of the clans. But none of them, not even 
Uncle Humphrey and Beatrice, were prepared for the 
scene that followed upon her entering the room. 

Very pale, very self-contained looked the girl as she 
glanced around her, and in that glance took them all in 
as it were. Without shaking hands with any one, she 
went straight up to Roger's couch. She had not seen him 
since thai day — indeed, she had only returned from Win- 
dermere yesterday — and she found it hard to speak, but 
she did speak. Before any of the astonished ones around 
her could say a word, she said — 

" Roger, it was my fault. I did think at first that Mac 
thought you were afraid ; but almost directly afterwards I 
knew I had been mistaken, only I was too much a coward 
to say so, and that was as bad as if I had told you a false- 
hood. I don't think I can ever forgive myself, Rodge, for 

what I have done — by saying what I said " Here she 

could get no further for a minute or • two j to see him 
lying there made her punishment almost greater than she 
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could bear; then she raised her head, and holding out 
her hand to Fergus, she said, "And I beg your pardon for 
having hurt you so — for having wronged you so." 

They all said afterwards, when she had gone, that it 
was a brave thing to do before them all, Frank Musgrave 
included. Having confessed, she was turning to go at once, 
when Mrs. Bertram and Beatrice closed round her on her 
way to the door, with kind arms and faces, but she mur- 
mured — 

" Please I cannot stay — I can't bear it" 

Tears were blinding her, but Roger's voice from the sofa 
said huskily and shyly — 

" Shake hands before you go, Daisy, and come in again 
to-morrow, won't you ? " 

The little ones came in just then, and told nurse, at 
bed-time, that Daisy was crying, and Rodge's face was so 
hot when they kissed him — was it his back, they 
wondered ? 

" Back or no back, my dears, it's the blessedest face of 
any of you," was that good woman's response, as she had 
said once before ; and Barbara was thinking so too all that 
evening, and often afterwards in those days of brave patience 
and brightness that followed. 

And here, if we must leave the Bertrams, we will have no 
prosing, no moralizing about it, for that is not in their line 
at all ; only I have not known them without being made to 
think of many things — things which will not be forgotten by 
those who have learnt them, most surely not by Barbara or 
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Jenny or Daisy, even when Roger gets honours at Oxfcxtl 
and Fergus is the grave, kind young surgeon whom all the 
children in the hospital worship — things which carry us, the 
One Gieat Family, back and on to the Far-away whence 
we came and whither we are going. 



THE END. 
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